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At  page  78,  3rd  line,  for  "  As  my  o^vn  desire  is," 
read  "  As  my  one  desire  is." 

At  page  81, 13tli  line,  for  "  As  Joyfully  conceded  as  tlie 
Law  demanded,    read  "  As  the  Son  demanded." 

At  page  120,  2nd  line,  for  "the  imprecations  of  a 
thousand  years,"  read  "  of  six  thousand  years." 

At  page  164,  6th  line,  for  "  the  result  may  be  sorrow- 
ful," read  "  it  may  be  sorrowful." 

At  page  220, 28th  line,  for  "  drawn  from  the  actions," 
read  "  drawn  from  the  teachings." 

At  page  316,  18th  line,  for  "often  do  we  see  good 
breeding,"  read  "  good  feeling." 

At  page  318,  23rd  line,  for  "  The  Young  Planters,'' 
read  "  *  The  Young  Islanders,'  by  Jeffereys  Taylor." 

At  page  324,  10th  line,  for  "  one  public  school,"  read 
"  our  public  schools." 

At  page  326,  4th  line,  for  "  — and  eventually  makes 
off,"  read  "  who  eventually  makes  off." 

At  page  341,  19th  line,  for  "  Howitt's  Eggs,"  read 
"Hewitt's  British  Eggs." 

At  page  342,  11th  line,  for  "  fullest  and  best  illus- 
trated edition,"  read  "  the  best  illustrated 
edition." 


At  page  318,  to  the  works  mentioned,  add  "Life 
Amongst  the  Indians,"  by  George  Catlin. — 
{Sampson  Low,  Son,  dh  Co,) 

At  page  346,  to  the  works  named  on  Chemistry,  add 
"The  Boy's  Own  Book  of  Science,"  by  Professor 
Pepper. 
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Amongst  the  thousands  of  works  now 
weekly  published  on  travel,  history,  fiction, 
poetry,  and  even  theology,  one  but  rarely 
meets  with  a  book  purposely  designed  to 
encourage  good  and  religious  feeling  in 
those  young  in  years,  and  yet  one  which  a 
youth  might  read  without  feeling  that  weari- 
ness and  repugnance  so  often  felt  by  him  for 
works  of  a  more  pretentious  and  advanced 
character. 

Those  periodicals  designed  to  combine 
entertainment  with  piety  are  often  not  very 
successful  in  advancing  either; — the  tales, 
the  scenes  laid  in  missionary  labours,  &c., 
are  prone  to  become  more  and  more  unin- 
teresting, and  are  sometimes  so  transparently 
unreal  and  fictitious  as  to  become  compara- 
tively worthless.  On  the  other  hand,  the  few 
books  extant  having  no  other  object  than  that 
of  presenting  religion  to  those  in  early  life, 
the  error  is  made  in  forgetting  that  the 
attention  of  thoughtless  youth  cannot  reason- 
ably be  expected  to  be  held  too  long  on  one 
subiect,  without  some  break  or  change. 

Again,   in    the    earnest   "  Persuasions  to 
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Piety,"  by  Mr.  Pike,  the  practical  part,  as  it 
bears  upon  the  daily  life  and  habits,  has  been 
almost  entirely  omitted,  so  as  to  leave  the 
youthful  and  inexperienced  in  some  degree  at 
a  loss  as  to  what  are  the  first  steps  to  be 
taken,  in  their  case,  towards  the  life  recom- 
mended. On  the  other  hand,  the  practical 
predominates  so  much  in  that  admirable 
book  for  young  students  "  The  Manual,''  by 
the  Rev.  John  Todd,  and  in  such  works  as 
Mr.  Smiles's  "  Self  Help,"  &c.,  as  to  leave 
but  little  room  for  those  earnest  persuasives, 
so  helpful  and  encouraging  to  the  young  and 
timid  believer ;  and  the  hard  practical  lessons 
suggested  fail,  in  their  absence,  to  inspire 
him  with  that  real  love  and  affection  for  his 
Lord  without  which  it  is  to  be  feared  a  life 
of  self-improvement,  begun  under  the  most 
excellent  system,  will,  after  a  time,  insensibly 
glide  back  into  the  habits  and  train  of  thought 
common  to  the  worldly  and  thoughtless  of 
his  age.  To  attempt  to  combine  the  two 
seemed  a  useful  and  hopeful  endeavour. 

The  following  addresses,  therefore,  are  not 
meant  to  be  all  original,  but  rather  ideas 
gathered  from  many  sources  :  thus,  the  first, 
third,  thirteenth,  and  fifteenth,  are  from  the 
works  of  the  late  Mr.  Goodrich,  of  America ; 
the  fourth,  in  part,  from  Mr.  Pike ;  the 
sixth,  eighth,  and  the  fourteenth,  in  part,  from 
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Dr.  Arnold ;  the  tenth  and  twelfth,  in  part, 
from  Mr.  P.  C.  Wright ;  the  sixteenth,  in 
part,  from  Mr.  Bolton ;  and  the  conclusion  of 
the  sixth,  in  part,  from  the  Rev.  M.  Punshon  ; 
only  altered  here  and  there,  and  connected  in 
such  a  way  as  to  bear  upon  the  most  important 
truths  of  religion,  and  thus  to  present  them 
in  as  familiar  a  manner  as  possible  to  the 
young  of  all  classes.  Happily,  amidst  the 
numerous  sects  of  the  present  day,  these 
truths  remain  the  same  in  all,  so  as  to  allow 
of  their  being  presented  wfthout  interfering 
in  any  way  with  the  prejudices  of  any  class 
or  sect. 

One  view  of  religion  alone  may  appear 
opposed,  in  the  following  addresses,  to  the 
spirit  felt  so  much  in  the  present  day  by 
many ;  it  is  the  insisting  more  upon  a 
natural,  quiet,  and  habitual  course  of  intel- 
lectual and  religious  advancement,  rather 
than  relying  upon  the  sudden  and  remarkable 
changes — little  short  of  miracles  —  brought 
forward  so  prominently  in  the  smaller  class  of 
religious  works  of  the  day. 

There  never  was  a  time  when  it  was  more 
needful  to  bear  in  mind  that  all  things  in 
nature,  designed  to  be  lasting  and  permanent, 
much  more  all  things  connected  with  religion, 
must  from  the  constitution  of  things  be  of 
extremely  slow  and  gradual  growth. 
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In  these  days  of  increased  intelligence  and 
excited  feeling,  we  demand  preachers  who 
can  thunder  and  lighten,  and  urge  their 
hearers  forward  by  a  succession  of  powerful 
impulses,  almost  without  their  knowing 
it,  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  What  an 
idea  of  unreal  and  fictitious  growth  do  such 
means  present  to  us,  to  which  all  things  in 
nature — and,  above  all,  God's  dealings  with 
mankind — offer  a  denial.  With  God  all 
things  are  possible  ;  but,  except  in  occasional 
instances,  upon  which  we  have  no  authority 
to  rely — they  being  the  exception,  not  the 
rule — His  dealings  with  man  have  been  as 
remarkable  for  theii'  extreme  deliberation  as 
for  their  inevitable  accuracy  and  certainty. 
A  hundred  and  twenty  years  are  given  to  a 
world,  altogether  and  hopelessly  corrupt,  to 
repent,  before  it  is  destroyed.  A  hundred 
and  twenty  years  did  Noah  warn  the  sinners 
of  the  wrath  to  come,  while,  though  the  world 
went  on  as  usual,  he  was  ever  building  the 
ark.  It  is  probable  that  they  would  only 
laugh  at  the  foolish  old  man,  who  had  been 
toiling  for  a  hundred  years  on  his  mad  scheme : 
for  we  learn  how  few  righteous  and  repenting 
would  have  stayed  God's  hand  when  His 
judgment  waited  till  righteous  Lot  was  in  a 
place  of  safety.  It  was  probably  the  still 
small  voice  of  God  which  warned  Noah,  at 
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lengthy  to  go  into  the  ark ;  and  louder  than 
ever  laughed  the  scoffers  around  him,  at  the 
old  man  and  his  family  shut  in  on  dry  land — 
they  ate,  they  drank,  but  at  length  the  rain 
came,  the  very  windows  of  heaven  were 
opened,  the  fountains  of  the  great  deep  were 
broken  up,  and  swept  them  all  away.  In  the 
second  example  adduced,  a  city,  with  not  te^ 
unpolluted  by  frightful  sin,  is  visited  by  God 
himself,  to  see  **  whether  they  have  done 
altogether  according  to  the  report,"  before 
it  is  overwhelmed.  But  such  examples  only 
serve  to  confirm  the  certainty  of  judgment, 
which  too  often  overtakes  the  hardened  and 
habitual  sinner  before  he  can  persuade  him- 
self that  there  is  any  cause  for  alarm.  Hence 
the  caution  with  which  the  many  extraor- 
dinary accounts  of  sudden  changes  in  those 
old  and  confirmed  in  sin  should  be  propa- 
gated, especially  amongst  the  young  and  un- 
thinking; for  they  tend  to  encourage  perhaps 
a  fallacious  hope,  and  fail  in  every  way 
to  stimulate  to  earnest  and  real  endeavours 
after  a  better  life.  The  thief,  as  we  may  con- 
jecture, although  we  are  not  positively  told 
so,  may  have  never  heard  or  known  of  Christ 
before,  may  indeed  have  been  converted  and 
accepted  while  upon  the  cross ;  but  does  this 
apply  to  one  who  has  known  from  very 
childhood   all  the  truths  of  the  gospel,  and 
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yet  known  them  in  vain?  How  little  do  we 
know  of  the  former  life,  the  circumstances, 
the  state  of  society  in  which  this  man  had 
lived.  If  he  for  the  first  time  had  heard  of 
good,  how  little  can  we  understand  that 
degree  of  faithy  in  a  criminal  of  those  dark 
times,  which  enabled  him  to  discern  in  one 
convicted,  crucified,  and  reviled,  a  Saviour 
who  would  shortly  be  the  lord  over  heaven 
and  earth, — a  faith  surpassing  that  of  His 
immediate  followers,  who  had  been  with  Him 
from  the  first ;  and  amidst  the  tumult  and 
excitement  of  the  scene,  with  the  knowledge 
that  in  a  few  hours  at  the  longest  he  must 
pass  into  eternity,  and  the  consciousness  that 
he  was  looking  for  the  last  time  on  the  world 
around,  which  enabled  him  to  address  to  Him 
those  touching  words  ''Lord,  remember  me 
when  thou  comest  into  Thy  K^ngdomP  Was 
this  intended  as  an  ordinary  case  of  one  whom 
sin  and  Satan  had  been  hurrying  on  from  one 
stage  of  guilt  and  pollution  to  another  ?  Is 
this  a  case,  constantly  as  we  hear  it  brought 
forward,  which,  till  we  know  more  of  its  un- 
usual features,  we  dare  to  cite  to  others  as  an 
instance  of  the  ordinary  dealings  of  God — 
the  ordinary  termination  of  a  polluted,  wo- 
ful,  and  misspent  life  ?  Surely  the  parallel 
case  of  the  parable  of  the  workmen  called  to 
work  in  the  vineyard  is  not  meant  to  en- 
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courage  any"  madly  to  risk  his  all  upon  the 
chance  of  a  late,  so  called,  conversion.  The 
object  of  the  parable,  designed  as  all  were  for 
certain  states  of  mind  in  those  who  heard 
them,  aimed  rather  to  reprove  the  jealousy 
which  having  all  things  could  not  feel  pleasure 
in  their  being  also  bestowed  upon  others. 

Surely,  when  piety  and  its  duties  have  been 
presented  to  the  mind  from  very  early  days, 
there  can  be  no  application  of  this  often  mis- 
applied parable,  seeing  that  the  call  to  a  pure 
and  useful  life — a  life  of  piety  towards  God- 
has  already  gone  forth,  long  ago. 

The  gracious  words  "  Let  the  wicked  for- 
sake his  ways,''  &c.,  and  again,  *'  But  if  the 
wicked  will  turn  from  all  his  sins  that  he 
hath  committed,  and  keep  all  my  statutes,  and 
do  that  which  is  lawful  and  right,  he  shall 
surely  live,  he  shall  not  die,''  offer  no  false 
hopes  of  those  sudden  changes  met  with  so 
frequently  in  the  tracts  and  modern  publica- 
tions of  a  religious  character,  though  probably 
less  frequently  in  actual  and  real  life. 

Such  passages  of  scripture  evidently  im- 
press us  most  strongly  with  the  conviction 
that  a  complete  change  is  absolutely  necessary. 
A  change,  not  of  excited  feeling — not  wrought 
in  an  hour,  nor  a  day,  nor  a  year,  but  a  real 
permanent  change  of  heart  and  disposition,  a 
leaving  off  of  evil,  a  performance  of  that  which 
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is  lawful  and  right ;  and  this  necessitates  the 
being  in  a  position,  having  the  time  and 
power  to  do  those  things,  and  not  leaving  oflf 
evil  merely  because  it  is  no  longer  in  our 
power  to  follow  it.  "  But  if  the  wicked  will 
turn  " — here  seems  to  be  the  point. 

And  does  not  what  we  ourselves  have  seen 
in  him  to  whom  the  character  may  be  applied, 
of  being  confirmed  in  sinful  habits — a  wicked 
and  proud  man — tend  much  rather  to  con- 
firm the  assertion,  that  "  when  the  leopard 
can  change  his  spots,  then  may  they  also  do 
good  who  are  accustomed  to  do  evil  T' 

The  change  from  virtue  to  vice  is,  like  all 
others,  slow ;  no  one  becomes  altogether  evil 
at  once:  and  shall  then  the  change  from 
sinfulness  to  holiness,  the  most  wonderfiil  of 
all  others,  be  alone  marked  for  it^  sudden, 
unexpected,  and  instant  growth  ? 

The  natural  world  offers  a  type  of  the  same 
gradual  growth  or  decay  which  marks  the 
spiritual  condition  of  mankind. 

Passing  over  the  periods  of  almost  eternal 
duration  needed  to  form  the  earth  on  which 
we  live,  let  us  take,  amongst  numberless 
examples,  the  simple  illustration  of  the  growth 
of  an  acorn.  At  first,  from  the  swelling  shell 
bursts  forth,  little  by  little,  the  first  small 
shoot  of  green :  in  time  the  seedling  is  formed, 
which  for  years  must  struggle,  with  uncer- 
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tain  success,  to  use  above  the  long  giiiss  iii 
which  it  is  <oiiceaIed,  then,  as  jcar  after 
yeav  rolls  on  in  slow  siucessioii  —  ttit   return 
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ing  and  returning  seasons,  the  wintry  days 
of  snow  and  ram,  the  long  warm  days  of 
summer,  leaving  their  gradual  impression — 
the  seedling  becomes  a  sapling ;  and,  when 
generations  have  been  long  ago  gathered  to 
the  dust,  the  stately  and  far-spreading  oak 
tree  towers  above  all  around,  until,  after 
weathering  the  storms  of  centuries,  in  gradual 
and  silent  decay  it  slowly  passes  away. 

And  is  not  such  a  type  of  the  slow  and 
gradual  steps  by  which  a  character  is  formed 
— ^formed  not  for  time  only,  but  for  eternity : 
is  it  not  by  such  degrees  the  great  and  holy 
have  in  all  ages  been  matured  to  what  they 
were  ?  The  early  turning  of  love  to  heavenly 
things  ;  the  hymn  said  at  a  mother's  knee  ; 
the  habit  of  thought  and  feeling  ;  the  impres- 
sions gained  insensibly  from  examples  of 
piety,  in  those  especially  of  the  same  age  as 
ourselves — impressions  which  are  felt  in  after 
life  when  the  circumstances  and  the  actor 
have  long  since  passed  away  ;  the  vague  and 
childish  idea  of  "our  Father  who  art  in 
heaven ''  ripening  into  faith,  year  after  year, 
in  the  growing  consciousness  of  the  actual 
presence  of  an  Almighty  Friend  ;  the  quiet, 
habitual  communion  with  Him  in  prayer,  in 
boyhood  and  youth ;  the  book  after  book 
read  in  scenes  of  retirement,  all  leaving  their 
deep  and  lasting  impressions  on  the  mind — 
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who  can  doubt  that  these  are  the  principles 
on  which  to  act,  as  the  natural  and  hopeful 
means  by  which  holiness  and  true  greatness 
have  ever  been  attained  ? 

Let  us  then  attempt,  by  slow  but  sure 
degrees,  to  present  true  and  intelligent  ideas 
of  religion  and  God  to  our  scholars  of  all 
classes  and  ranks,  ever  in  dependence  for  the 
Divine  blessing  upon  our  efforts,  without 
which  we  must  all  feel  conscious  nothing  can 
result.  Without  ideas  of  religion  being  thus 
obtained,  the  eflforts  at  public  education, 
however  excellent  they  may  be,  must  ever 
prove  ineffectual  in  reaching  the  springs  of 
action  in  touching  the  heart.  To  this  our 
country  owes  its  supremacy  far  more  than  in 
the  mere  advantages  of  position,  character, 
and  wealth;  and  there  surely  never  was  a 
period  when  its  teeming  population  needed 
more  relirious  and  intelligent  views  of  Christi- 
anity. Fully  allowing  that  "God  alone 
giveth  the  increase,''  that  "unless  He  build 
the  city,  thejr  labour  in  vain  that  build 
it,"  and  knowing  that  all  holy  impressions 
must  come  from  Him  alone,  yet  this  offers 
no  more  reason  for  not  using  every  means  in 
our  power  than  the  knowledge  that  its  after- 
growth and  success  must  be  left  to  nature 
alone  need  deter  the  husbandman  from  sowing 
the  seeds  of  the  future  harvest. 
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Let  US  seek  to  use  such  means  and  follow 
the  principles  He  points  out  to  us,  as  the 
hopeful  ones  for  success ;  instead  of  placing 
undue  dependence  upon  the  unreasoning  and 
almost  superstitious  impressions  created  by 
the  excited  revival  or  prayer-meeting ;  or, 
worse  than  all,  upon  that  subtle,  self-deceiv- 
ing thought,  common  to  old  and  young,  that 
we  are  much  the  same  as  others,  and  that 
when  needful,  a  certain  time  will  yet  come  — 
why,  we  know  not ;  when,  or  how,  we  know 
not — when  conversion  is  to  take  place,  while 
we  are  allowing,  at  the  same  time,  our  short 
allotment  of  time  and  opportunity  to  pass  by 
unimproved. 

Alas,  that  "  conversion,"  effected  in  an  in- 
stant,— with  no  attempts,  no  labour  on  our 
part ;  too  often  unaccompanied  with  any 
conscious  change  in  our  daily  thoughts  and 
daily  habits ;  so  much  urged  upon  us  by  the 
advocates  of  the  modern  system  of  religious 
education  and  of  revivals,  where  sudden  and 
unexpected  changes  of  character  are  to  take 
place  in  even  the  most  depraved, — must 
surely  be  a  hazardous  "  conversion''  on  which 
to  rest  an  eternity  of  weal  or  woe  ! 

The  rareness  of  an  earnest  and  yet  prac- 
tical book  on  religion,  suited  for  the  young, 
and  which  should  recommend  piety  and 
religion  to  their  sympathy  and  regards,  may 
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be  owing  to  the  idea  that  addresses  contain- 
ing the  deepest  and  most  solemn  views  of 
religion  are  Ul-judged  for  those  in  early  life, 
and  tend  to  cast  a  gloomy  aspect  over  the 
cheerfulness  so  natural  and  so  becoming  in 
youth.  To  these,  the  address  on  "  The  &ch 
Young  Man,''  and  the  one  on  the  text  "  Seek 
the  Lord  while  he  may  be  found,"  will  pro- 
bably be  brought  especially  into  question. 

It  is,  doubtless,  a  subject  for  deep 
consideration  how  far  such  solemn  views  of 
religion  may  be  allowed  to  open  to  the 
youthful  mind  ;  how  far  the  change  from 
childishness  to  some  degree  of  thought  may 
be  attained  to,  without  tending  to  exert  pre- 
maturely the  faculties  of  the  mind,  on  the  one 
hand,  or  making  such  truths  too  familiar  to 
the  ear,  while  their  sense  and  meaning  have 
not  touched  the  heart  and  feelings,  on  the 
other. 

Such  objections  are  the  more  likely  to  be 
raised,  because  of  the  great  suasiveness  in  the 
present  day  of  religious  teaching,  both  in  the 
school  and  in  the  pulpit ;  but  especially  in 
the  published  works  on  religion  and  in 
periodicals  of  a  religious  character.  We  will 
not  stay  to  answer  those  who  may  even  call 
in  question  the  truth  of  the  views  advanced ; 
as  it  commends  itself  not  only  to  the  decla- 
ration of  the  Holy  Scriptures  nut  also  \fs  «v« 
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personal  observation  on  the  characters  and 
fates  of  those  around  us. 

Let  us  merely  consider  how  far  it  is  desi- 
rable to  present  them  to  youths  of  from 
twelve  to  twenty  years  of  age.  It  will,  we 
believe,  be  found,  with  so  few  exceptions  as 
to  be  almost  invariable,  that  to  the  great 
natural  thoughtlessness  and  cheerfulness  of 
youths  of  early  years, — who  live  for  the 
present  alone,  intently  conscious  of  all  that 
passes  in  the  outward  world,  and  which 
ministers  to  their  pleasure,  but  conscious  of 
little  else, — ^these  truths  will  act  as  a  pre- 
ventive of  the  evil  some  might  apprehend ; 
while  with  regard  to  those  who  are  approach- 
ing manhood,  is  it  not  indeed  time  that  these 
truths,  fraught  with  such  infinite  importance 
to  each  one  of  them  (especially  at  the  point 
when  they  first  enter  into  actual  life)  should 
be  earnestly  presented  to  their  minds  ? 

The  faults  of  boyhood  and  youth  seem  to 
be  chiefly  owing  to  the  need  of  a  change 
taking  place  in  the  character,  which  retains 
too  often,  to  an  almost  indefinite  period,  the 
selfishness,  ignorance,  and  thoughtlessness  of 
the  child,  whilst  the  youth  has  at  the  same 
time  arrived  at  a  degree  of  bodily  and  mental 
vigour  and  powers  very  little  inferior  to 
that  of  manhood.  The  young  people  of  the 
present  day  are  confessedly  far  advanced  in 
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intelligence  to  their  predecessors  of  former 
years,  so  much  so  as  to  excite  a  hope  that 
with  the  divine  blessing,  such  truths, 
earnestly  and  fully  presented  to  them,  may 
not  be  altogether  unintelligible  or  useless. 

There  appears  in  the  present  day  to  be  a 
general  desire,  on  the  part  of  teachers,  to 
bring  down  as  much  as  possible  to  the  com- 
prehension of  the  dullest  the  truths  of  that 
religion  we  wish  to  promote.  Whether  those 
truths  suffer  nothing  from  such  attempts, 
and  whether  our  efforts  should  not  rather 
be  directed  to  raise  the  intelligence  of  our 
scholars  upwards  to  them,  we  cannot  now 
pause  to  consider ;  but  there  will  often  be 
found  an  acuteness  of  mind  in  the  youths  we 
teach  which  needs  something  more  than  the 
almost  childish  teaching  not  unfrequently 
given  them.  There  can  be  nothing  more 
calculated  to  strike  us  painfully,  whether  it 
be  in  the  pulpit  or  in  the  school,  than  to  see 
the  teacher  actually  behind  the  intelligence 
of  those  he  is  presumed  to  be  instructing, 
who  —  longing  for  teaching  of  a  more 
advanced  character,  and  being  ready  to  re- 
ceive it  with  benefit  —  leai'n  insensibly  to 
think  lightly  of  those  truths,  the  solemn 
meaning  and  requirements  of  which  are  lost 
sight  01  in  the  poor  and  weak  manner  in 
thev  are  presented. 
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It  may  be  thought  by  some,  that  the  de- 
scription of  the  power  and  agency  of  Satan, 
in  the  address  already  alluded  to,  is  fanciful 
and  unreal,  and  that  such  ideas  tend  to  create 
in  the  mind  of  an  intelligent  youth  doubtfiil 
conjectures  and  speculation. 

But  there  will  come  a  time,  in  the  expe- 
rience of  every  thoughtful  mind,  when  these 
subjects  must  be  met  and  thought  out  for 
oneself;  and  it  will,  we  think,  be  conceded, 
that  to  enlighten  the  mind,  as  far  as  Divine 
revelation  permits,  as  to  the  cause  of  the  evil 
we  see  around  us  on  every  hand — although, 
as  far  as  we  know,  all  has  been  done  that 
will  be  done,  and  eighteen  hundred  years 
have  passed  since  the  Redeemer  came — the 
reason  for  the  struggle  between  good  and 
evil,  between  the  service  of  sin  and  Satan 
and  the  service  of  God,  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance to  the  young  believer,  just  awakened 
to  a  sense  of  these  truths,  before  he  can  esti- 
mate rightly  the  supreme  blessing  of  the 
offer  of  a  Saviour,  and  be  induced  to  fly  to 
Him  for  refuge  and  salvation. 

The  persuasions  to  accept  the  offers  of 
Divine  Goodness  and  a  Saviour's  love,  in 
early  life,  and  to  cherish  with  pious  regard 
those  precious  impressions  of  early  religious 
feeling,  will,  perhaps,  be  thought  to  be  re- 
peated almost  to  tediousness  ;  but  it  must  be 
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remembered  that  these  addresses  were  pre- 
sented at  various  periods,  and  at  long  inter- 
vals, and  as  these  portions  bear  upon  a  point 
of  such  infinite  importance  to  the  young,  for 
whom  they  were  written,  they  have  been  left 
unaltered. 

The  importance  of  earnest  teaching  in  this 
day  must  be  felt,  when  we  have  constant 
examples  to  prove  that  the  young  of  one  sex 
may  be  (and  often  are)  committing,  and  still 
more  often  wishing  for  the  opportunity  to 
commit,  those  sins  of  which  the  Scriptures 
say  expressly,  that  they  who  do  such  things 
shall  not  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God ;  and 
that  the  young  of  the  other  sex  may  be  (and 
often  are)  principally  intent  on  the  gratifica- 
tion of  vanity,  and  looking  for  their  chief 
happiness  in  the  resorts  of  gaiety  and  folly  ; 
and  yet,  provided  only  that  are  they  good  tem- 
pered and  open,  and  not  actually  disobedient 
to  their  parents  and  other  superiors,  they 
are  considered  good-hearted  young  people  — 
which  it  would  be  well  if  all  young  people 
were.  It  is  considered  uncharitable  to  doubt 
that,  when  age  has  given  them  a  little  more 
wisdom  and  self-command,  they  will  be  all 
that  can  be  desired.  But  true  charity  is 
wakeful,  full  of  solicitude,  full  of  good  offices, 
not  so  easily  satisfied,  and  knowing  what  sin 
is,  and  the  ruin  it  spreads  over  the  fairest 
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promise,  is  jealous  of  mischief,  apt  to  suspect 
danger — especially  to  those  whose  age  ren- 
ders them  unsuspicious  of  evil  themselves. 

Are  not  these  the  symptoms  by  which 
genuine  regard  manifests  itself  when  it  is 
solicitous  about  the  bodily  health  of  the  object 
of  affection — the  wife  or  the  child;  and 
is  not  affectionate  concern  for  the  eternal 
interests  of  others  characterized  by  the  same 
infallible  marks?  And  if  those  who  are 
charged  with  the  office  of  watching  over  the 
young,  who  naturally  and  almost  insensibly 
take  their  habits  of  thought  and  views  of 
religion  from  them,  suffer  themselves  to  be 
lulled  asleep, — or,  for  fear  of  being  deemed 
uncharitable  and  over-anxious,  spare  them- 
selves all  pains  in  the  duty  of  their  position, 
— shall  it  be  called  uncharitable,  or  unneces- 
sary to  endeavour  to  point  out  to  the  young 
the  importance  of  that  life  upon  which  their 
eternal  interests  depend  ? 

To  the  considerate  and  thoughtful  mind 
there  is  something  deeply  affecting  in  seeing 
the  engaging  cheerfulness  and  cloudless  gaiety 
incident  to  youth  welcomed,  as  sufficient 
indications  of  goodness,  and  a  hopeful  sign 
for  a  fiiture  life  of  piety  and  usefulness,  by 
their  parents  and  friends.  The  cheerful, 
lively  disposition,  the  healthy,  active  body, 
the  attractive  exterior,  and  engaging  manners ; 
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surrounded  by  friends,  with  good  prospects 
for  future  well-doing, — hopeful  signs  these, 
you  will  say,  for  passing  fifty  or  sixty  years 
here ;  but  what  signs  do  they  give,  not  for 
sixty  gjor  a  thousand  years,  but  for  time 
everlasting  ?  Surely,  the  poor  in  this  world, 
without  friends,  without  hope  for  the  future, 
with  a  large  share  of  the  miseries  of  life,  born 
often  in  an  atmosphere  of  disease  and  wretch- 
edness, have  a  far  better  chance  of  passing 
their  fifty  or  sixty  years  here  tolerably,  than 
those  who  have  not  begun  to  turn  to  Grod 
have  of  passing  a  tolerable  eternity  ! 

I  would  not  cast  one  cloud  over  that 
cheerful  spirit — throw  one  shadow  of  sadness 
over  that  light-hearted  disposition — cause  one 
tear  more  than  is  needful  to  lead  such  to 
seek  that  home  where  clouds,  and  tears,  and 
sadness  can  never  come  ;  but, — ^knowing,  as 
we  all  do,  how  soon  that  early  innocence  will 
be  tarnished,  and  that  either  good  or  evil 
must  take  up  its  abode  in  that  joyous 
thoughtless  heart,  and  with  many  an  ebb  and 
flow,  one  or  the  other  will  finally  take  up  its 
abode  there  never  more  to  depart, — should 
we  not  avail  ourselves  of  that  period  (which 
once  wasted  is  not  to  be  recalled)  when  the 
temper  of  the  mind  is  soft  and  ductile,  that 
period^  of  docility  and  good-humoured  acqui- 
escence, to  lead  such  to  a  Christian,  pious^ 
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and  happy  life  ?  The  teachableness  of  youth 
is  in  general  much  greater  than  we  might  at 
first  imagine ;  their  inexperience  renders  it 
so,  necessarily.  United  with  much  self-con- 
fidence and  a  quick  pride,  which  seeks  to 
hide  the  need  of  it,  many  a  lesson  is,  never- 
theless, taken  home  by  them  never  to  be 
again  entirely  forgotten. 

It  is  rare  to  find  in  a  youth  a  deliberate 
pride  of  mind  which  repels  advice  and  in- 
struction, on  matters  which  nearly  concern 
him,  from  the  conscious  strength  he  feels  of 
having  no  need  of  them. 

Let  us  then  trace  for  a  moment,  in  con- 
clusion, the  after  career  of  those  in  whom 
this  fair  morning  of  life,  this  seed-time  for  a 
happy  future,  has  been  allowed  to  pass  by 
without  solicitude  in  regard  to  their  eternal 
interests,  or  to  their  spiritual  understanding 
and  attainments.  As  these  grow  older,  they 
marry  and  ordinarily  settle  into  decent  re- 
spectable people,  adopting  the  usual  outward 
forms  of  religion,  and  a  sufficiently  regular 
performance  of  its  duties  and  requirements. 
With  a  lax  and  very  imperfect  idea  of  true 
piety  and  holiness,  with  hearts  rendered  more 
unimpressionable  by  habit,  and  by  the  thou- 
sand duties,  pleasures,  and  engagements  of 
life,  these  listen  with  a  calm  and  almost 
listless  attention  to  the  earnest  truths  which 
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once  would  have  gone  home  with  infinite 
good  to  their  hearts.  They  may  be  no  more 
set  than  ever  upon  the  great  work  of  their 
salvation :  they  may  be  chiefly  bent  upon 
merely  worldly  pursuits — the  care  of  their 
families — improving  their  fortunes — enjoy- 
ing the  recreations  considered  needful  and 
allowable  in  a  life  of  business ;  but  who 
can  now  press  home  the  truth  upon  such 
it  is  of  even  eternal  consequence  that  they 
should  feel?  So  long  as  they  are  kind  in 
their  conjugal  and  parental  relations,  decent 
and  regular  in  their  mode  of  life,  who  could 
be  so  uncharitable — so  rude — as  even  to  ven- 
ture a  doubt  whether  that  condition  can  be  a 
safe  one  which  has  passed  youth  without 
having  ever  been  touched  by  a  Saviour's  love ; 
without  having  ever  consciously  become  His; 
and  with  whom,  loving  and  engaged  with 
earthly  things,  the  short  remaining  period  of 
allotted  life  is  rapidly  hastening  away? 
Looking  at  the  depth  of  misery  and  sin 
multitudes  are  plunged  in,  almost,  alas ! 
from  childhood,  causes  us  to  consider  their 
state  as  a  hopeful  one,  in  comparison. 
They  seem  "not  far  from  the  kingdom  of 
heaven." 

But  if  there  be  any  in  whom  good  and 
pious  resolutions  have  long  since  ripened  into 
good  and  pious  actions,  and  continued  good 
actions  have   now   led   to   conftrm^A.    ^q^:*^ 
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habits,  how  miserable  would  such  think  it  to 
be  only  "not  far  from  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  ;^'  how  ill  could  they  bear  to  go  over 
again  the  struggles  of  earlier  days  which  used 
to  accompany  almost  every  action,  when  done 
in  defiance  of  habits  of  evil ;  how  thankful 
will  they  be  to  have  escaped  from  that  season 
when  they  were  seeking  but  had  not  yet  found, 
when  that  feeling  of  coldness  and  unwilling- 
ness to  pray,  because  they  had  prayed  so 
often  in  vain,  at  last  gave  way  before  a  faith 
which  instead  of  giving  up  the  attempt  had 
prayed  the  more  earnestly  and  had  been  suc- 
cessful. Those  who  are  thus  within  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  cannot  but  look  back 
with  pity  upon  these  who  are  only  as  yet 
without  its  gates,  much  more  upon  those 
who  have  not  taken  a  step  towards  it,  nor 
appear  to  be  doing  so.  In  their  married  life 
there  is  the  same  absence  of  any  gross  wicked- 
ness, and  we  see  much  that  is  amiable  ;  but 
the  desire  to  turn  to  God,  the  sense  of  sin 
and  of  the  need  of  a  Saviour — the  very  first 
tending  of  the  steps  towards  the  kingdom  of 
God — those  we  do  not  see. 

Young  people  are  not  tempted  to  be  hard, 
interested,  covetous,  insincere.  Those  in 
middle  life  are  not  so  strongly  tempted  to  be 
thoughtless,  or  idle,  or  licentious  ;  they  have 
the  restraints  of  their  family  connections ;  the 
knowledge  of  what  is  expected   from,  and 
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due  to,  their  position  ;  the  estimation  of  so- 
ciety, of  which  they  now  well  know  the  value. 
They  are  not  now  so  completely  negligent  in 
their  attention  to  objects  of  real  value  ;  far 
from  it, — family  interests,  the  pursuit  of 
wealth  or  ambition,  and  worldly  cares,  are 
now  their  objects  of  life  and  desire. 

And  now,  at  length,  age  advances,  with  a 
step  no  longer  to  be  mistaken  ;  one  after 
another  the  lights  of  their  life  of  vanity  are 
disappearing  in  silence  and  in  gloom:  the 
bustle  of  the  gay  and  thoughtless  world  is 
soon  to  fall  no  more  upon  their  ears,  but  to 
be  the  portion  of  those  who  are  just  com- 
mencing, as  they  once  did,  its  wearisome 
search  after  happmess. 

Now,  if  ever,  we  may  expect  that  the  lesson 
not  taught  in  youth  nor  learnt  in  middle  life 
will  at  last  come  home,  and  eternal  concerns 
at  length  be  the  main  object  of  earnest  atten- 
tion. Alas !  nothing  of  the  kind.  There  are 
still  appropriate  good  qualities,  the  presence 
of  much  which  calms  disquietude  and  satisfies 
the  requisitions  of  themselves  and  those 
around  them  :  they  must  now  endeavour  to 
be  good-natured  and  cheerful ;  indulgent  of 
the  frailties  and  follies  of  youth,  remember- 
ing that  when  young  they  shared  the  same. 
But,  alas !  is  this  then  that  dread  of  sin, 
that  life  of  holiness  and  heavenly  desvTe^,\)cv'aX» 
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advancing  from  strength  to  strength,  that  life 
of  dedication  which  marks  the  Christian  ?  Is 
this  all  that  is  implied  in  the  doctrine  of  our 
Lord,  the  "being  born  again,"  without 
which  no  man  can  see  God  or  enter  into  His 
Kingdom  ?  Is  this  all  that  is  implied  in  being 
created  anew  after  God,  in  righteousness  and 
true  holiness  ?  Is  this  all  we  have  to  en- 
courage in  us  the  hope  that  our  names  are 
written  in  the  book  of  life?  Youth,  with  its 
warmth  and  inexperience,  its  follies  and  its 
temptations,  being  over,  we  may,  indeed,  live 
many  years  decent,  sober,  respectable,  and 
even  useful  members  of  society :  but  unless 
we  have  known  something  of  a  conscious 
coming  to  Christ,  at  some  time  or  other  of 
our  lives,  a  conscious  acceptance  of  Him,  and 
a  resolve  to  be  His  and  serve  Him  for  ever ; 
— unless  we  have  not  been  merely  content  to 
struggle  successfully  with  one  marked  sin, 
but,  undismayed  with  the  prospect,  and  in  de- 
pendence upon  Divine  assistance,  to  struggle 
earnestly  to  overcome  an  entire  sinful  nature, 
and  become  renewed  after  God's  own  image ; 
— unless  we  have  experienced  the  gradual 
death  of  sin,  which,  with  many  an  ebb  and 
flow,  at  last  makes  certain  progress ; — ^unless, 
at  some  time  or  other  of  our  lives,  we  have 
known  what  it  was  to  fly  to  Christ,  as  those 
in  extreme  peril  from  sin  and  misery,  and 
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have  been  accepted  and  forgiven  by  Him ; — 
if  all  this  seems  to  us  strange,  and  extrava- 
gant, and  unreal  (unreal  in  the  sense  in  which 
our  houses,  and  land,  and  families,  and  friends 
are  real),  surely  we  should  ponder  the  truth 
as  expressed  m  that  Book  whose  Author 
cannot  lie,  that  we  may  live  thus  for  many 

! rears,  respectably  and  creditably,  possessing 
arge  powers  of  mind  with  deep  knowledge 
of  earthly  and  even  some  of  spiritual  things, 
enjoying,  the  friendship  and  love  of  many, 
and  possessing  qualities  worthy  of  their  re- 
gard, and  which  even  our  enemies  cannot 
fail  to  respect,  and  finally  our  names  may  be 
spoken  of  in  after  times  as  those  who  did 
worthily  in  their  day  and  generation : — and 
yet  we  may  find,  when  this  earth  with  all  its 
concerns  shall  have  closed  for  ever  its  mourn- 
ful and  yet  glorious  history,  and  shall  have 
passed  away  as  a  thousand  worlds  may  have 
already  passed  away  in  infinite  space  and  in 
infinite  time,  that  in  all  these  things  in  which 
we  were  so'  far  superior  to  the  sinful  and 
miserable  around  us,  we  served  ourselves 
alone,  and  not  Him  who  died  for  us  ;  that 
we  have  had  our  good  things  in  this  life,  and 
that  there  remains  now  no  more ;  that  the 
talents  He  committed  to  us,  by  which  we 
rose  so  superior  to  multitudes  m  ignorance 
and   sin,   kept  us  indeed  from  hurtful  and 
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disreputable  vices,  but  brought  forth  no  fruit 
to  Him, — were  never  employed  consciously 
in  His  service,  in  order  that  the  words  of 
loving  welcome  might  be  ours,  "  Thou  hast 
been  faithful  over  a  few  things,  enter  thou 
into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord  ;"  we  may  find,  hav- 
ing no  interest  in  Christ,  never  having  entered 
by  the  strait  and  narrow  door  into  His  fold, 
that  to  sinners  such  as  we  are  the  door  of 
eternal  life  must  be  for  ever  closed,  and  the 
agony  is  neither  to  be  conceived  of  nor  un- 
derstood, when  God  and  Christ  have  passed 
away  for  ever,  and  we  are  left  to  go  out  into 
eternity  without  a  home,  without  a  friend,  to 
ponder  upon  that  loss  so  vast,  so  awful,  that 
it  will  take  an  eternity  to  understand  and  an 
eternity  to  deplore ! 

It  is  with  such  views  the  folio  wing  addresses 
have  been  compiled ;  and  while  presenting 
them  truthfully  and  faithfully,  it  is  hoped 
that  the  spirit  they  breathe  is  not  that  of 
sternness  or  coldness,  but  rather  that  of  the 
affection  and  good-iinll  and  solicitude  which 
should  ever  characterise  the  followers  of  a 
gracious  Saviour. 


CHARITY. 

In  the  southern  part  of  France  is  a  large 
city  called  Marseilles  t  here  there  once  lived 
a  man  named  Guizon  ;  he  was  always  busy, 
and  seemed  very  anxious  to  amass  money, 
both  by  his  industry  and  his  frugality.  He 
was  poorly  clad,  and  his  food  was  of  the 
simplest  and  cheapest  kind ;  he  lived  alone, 
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and  denied  himself  all  the  luxuries  and  many 
of  the  comforts  of  life.  He  was  honest  and 
faithful,  never  attempting  to  defraud  others 
and  always  exact  in  performing  his  promises ; 
yet  the  people  of  Marseilles  thought  he  was 
a  miser,  and  they  held  him  in  great  contempt. 
As  he  passed  along  the  streets,  the  rich 
looked  on  him  with  scorn,  while  the  poor 
hissed  and  hooted  at  him.  Even  the  boys 
would  cry  out  "There  goes  old  Skinflint." 
But  the  old  man  bore  all  this  insult  with 
gentleness  and  patience.  Day  by  day  he 
went  to  his  labour,  and  day  by  day  as  he 
passed  through  the  streets  he  was  saluted 
with  sneers  and  taunts.  Thus  time  passed 
on,  and  poor  Guizon  was  now  more  than 
eighty  years  of  age.  But  he  still  continued 
the  same  persevering  industry,  still  lived  in 
the  same  saving  simple  manner  as  before. 
Though  he  was  now  bent  almost  double,  and 
his  hair  was  thin  and  white  as  snow ;  though 
his  knees  tottered  as  he  went  along  the  street, 
still  the  rude  jokes  of  the  crowd  would  follow 
him.  But  at  length  the  old  man  died ;  and 
it  was  found  that  he  had  heaped  together, 
in  gold  and  silver,  a  sum  equal  to  fortj 
thousand  pounds.  On  looking  over  his 
papers,  his  will  was  found,  in  which  were  the 
following  words  :  "  I  was  once  poor,  and  I 
observed  that  the  poor  people  of  Marseilles 
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suffered  extremely  for  the  want  of  pure  fresh 
water.  Having  no  family,  I  have  devoted 
my  life  to  the  saving  of  a  sum  of  money  suf- 
ficient to  build  an  aqueduct  to  supply  the 
city  of  Marseilles  with  pure  water,  so  that 
the  poor  may  have  a  full  supply." 

Let  us  be  very  careful  how  we  judge  fi^m 
appearances,  and  act  uncharitably  in  ridicu- 
ling or  denouncing  those  who  live  differently 
from  what  we  do,  and  who  seem  to  us  to  be 
narrow-minded  and  selfish  ;  it  may  be  we  are 
doing  great  wrong  to  those  who  are  in  reality 
far  better  and  nobler  than  ourselves,  and  draw 
upon  ourselves  the  anger  of  Him  who  gave 
to  men  a  new  commandment — the  command- 
ment of  humility,  meekness,  and  love,  one 
towards  another. 


(  34  ) 


THE  GOSPEL  TREASURE. 

In  your  story  books  you  have  read  many 
things  which  have  greatly  pleased  and 
amused  you. 

You  have  read  of  travels  and  shipwrecks, 
and  adventures  in  distant  lands,  and  the 
wonderful  things  to  be  seen  in  them ;  you  have 
been,  no  doubt,  with  "  Robinson  Crusoe  "  on 
his  desert  island,  and  pondered  over  the 
"  Arabian  Nights ;"  you  have  read  of  hidden 
treasures  and  gems,  carefully  guarded  by 
magicians,  and  necromancers,  and  dragons 
that  never  slept.  It  is  really  but  a  short 
time  ago,  and  it  seems  less  stiU,  since  I  was 
reading  like  you  the  same  stories  ;  the  same 
youthful  blood  flows  in  me  as  in  you,  the 
same  fancies  and  desires  dance  in  my  bosom 
as  in  yours  :  so  that  when  I  would  speak 
to  you  of  a  treasure  real  and  actual,  and  to 
be  obtained  by  you,  far  richer  than  all  the 
riches  and  treasures  that  fairy  tales  ever  pic- 
tured, which  once  obtained  will  indeed  make 
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you  happy  for  ever,  you  must  not  thiuk  of 
me  as  old  and  grave,  and  placed  by  age  out 
of  all  fellow-feeling  or  sympathy  with  you ; 
no  ! — I  am  almost  as  much  a  boy  as  you  are, 
as  fond  of  seeing  all  that  is  to  be  seen  as 
yourself. 

But  is  it  not  true  that  when  you  have  read 
such  stories  as  I  have  spoken  of  through 
many  a  sunny  and  happy  hour,  they  have, 
after  all,  proved  but  pleasing  tales — pleasant 
fables — day  dreams  of  imagination — clouds 
with  a  sunbeam  or  a  rainbow  brightening  for 
a  moment  upon  them?  And  have  you  not  had 
to  come  back  to  sober  every-day  life,  to  work 
cheerftdly  and  constantly,  if  you  would  get 
money  or  make  your  way  in  the  world  ?  So 
that  when  I  would  persuade  you  to  secure 
with  me  the  treasure  I  speak  of,  to  come  to 
the  same  Saviour,  and  endeavour  to  walk  in 
His  love  and  favour  during  our  lives — surely 
I  am  not  persuading  you  to  anything  beyond 
your  years  and  understanding.  Work  as 
cheerfiilly  and  constantly  as  you  will,  it  may 
not  happen  that  you  succeed  in  obtaining 
great  riches  for  yourself  in  this  world  :  but 
though  success  in  life  is  not  always  to  be 
commanded,  and  worldly  prosperity  and 
riches  may  never  be  yours,  it  does  depend 
upon  your  efforts  in  order  to  obtain  this 
treasure  for  your  own ;  and  if  you  do  but 
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become  possessor  of  it,  it  will  make  you  good 
and  happy  in  this  world ;  rich,  in  having  the 
favour  of  Him  to  whom  belong  all  things  in 
heaven  and  on  earth ;  it  will  lead  you  safely 
through  the  dangers  and  pollution  of  a  sinM 
world,  until  it  at  length  secures  for  you  a 
joyful  loving  welcome  amongst  the  blessed 
ones  in  the  paradise  of  God. 

When  war  is  in  a  country  it  is  a  ruinous 
thing ;  men's  lives  are  not  safe,  men's  pro- 
perty is  not  secure:  armed  plunderers  go 
about  searching  for  it ;  they  seize  whatever 
they  can.  The  more  each  gets  the  better  is 
he  pleased.  In  such  times  men  who  had 
money  or  other  valuable  things  used  often  to 
gather  all  together,  bundle  it  up,  dig  in  the 
ground  and  hide  it  there ;  this  they  did  to 
secure  it,  so  that  when  the  war  was  over  they 
might  dig  it  up  again,  and  enjoy  it.  It  some- 
times happened  that  they  were  disappointed ; 
the  man  who  hid  the  treasure  in  his  field  was 
slain  or  died  before  the  return  of  peace. 

No  one  but  himself  knew  about  his  hidden 
treasure,  and  so  no  more  was  heard  about  it 
for  a  long  time. 

It  would  sometimes  happen  that,  long  after, 
some  one  ploughing  in  the  earth,  or  turning  it 
over  with  his  spade,  would  stumble  upon  the 
treasure  so  careftilly  hidden.  As  the  gold  and 
precious  stones,  and  caskets  of  jewels,  and 
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vases  of  gold  and  silver,  glittered  before  him, 
in  the  sunshine,  he  would  lift  up  hia  bande  in 
joy,  and  count  himself  happy  indeed. 

It  seems  thus  to  have  happened  with  a 
man  we  are  told  of  in  the  parable  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ:  di^ng  in  u  Seld  he 
came  upon  a  hidden  treasure. 


But  the  field  was  not  then  his  own;  he 
concluded,  therefore,  that  until  it  was,  he  had 
not  a  just  claim  to  the  treasure.  The  present 
owner  of  the  field  knew  nothing  of  the  trea- 
sure ;  it  did  not  belong  to  him,  but  to  some 
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one  dead  &ad  gone  long  before  he  became 
possessor  of  the  field ;  nor  would  he  have  been 
any  the  poorer  if  the  treasure  had  never  been 
discovered  ;  still,  he  might  claim  the  whole, 
because  he  happened  to  be  the  owner  of  the 
field  at  the  time  it  was  found. 

The  man  who  discovered  it,  therefore,  ex- 
amined the  treasure,  and  seeing  that  its  value 
was  far  greater  than  all  the  property  he  pos- 
sessed, be  next  covered  up  the  treasure  again, 
and  going  home  collected  all  he  had  in  the 
world  and  went  and  bought  that  field — thus 
coming  into  possession  of  the  treasure.  It 
was  his  own.  In  Matthew  xiii.  44,  we  have 
the  words  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ—"  Again, 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  like  unto  treasure 
hid  in  a  field,  the  which  when  a  man  hath 
found,  he  hideth,  and  for  joy  thereof  goeth 
and  selleth  all  that  he  hath,  and  buyeth  that 
field."  This  is  the  treasure  I  spoke  to  you  of, 
and  which  I  wish  to  describe  and  recommend 
to  you.  The  Gospel  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
is  the  field  in  which  this  treasure  is  hidden. 
Is  it  then  hidden  ?  It  is.  We  see  that  it  is 
a  hidden  treasure,  for  many  read  the  Scrip- 
tures where  it  is  hidden  and  yet  never  find  it, 
as  many  might  dig  in  a  field  where  treasure 
waa  hidden  But  never  discover  it. 

Have  you  not  indeed  felt  it  to  be  even  so 
with  you,  while  I  have  been  addressing  you 
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on  these  subjects  ?  The  words*  I  have  used 
may  seem  to  some  uninteresting,  because  they 
have  heard  them  so  often  before. 

The  history  of  our  Saviour's  life,  his  death 
for  us  to  open  to  us  a  way  to  approach  God, 
and  his  resurrection, — though  of  infinite  im- 
portance to  each  one  of  us, — is  like  a  twice- 
or  a  hundred-told  tale,  which  we  have  heard 
so  often  that  we  are  even  wearied  of  hearing 
about  it ;  our  attention  would  be  ten  times 
more  aroused  by  the  commonest  story  or 
pleasant  tale. 

If  so,  is  not  the  gospel  treasure  at  present 
hidden  to  us  ?  The  love  of  God  and  Christ 
towards  us  has  as  yet  given  us  no  real, 
distinct,  lively  idea;  our  hearts  and  minds 
have  not  yet  taken  it  in.  Yet  on  nothing 
do  the  Scriptures  lay  so  much  stress  ;  nothing 
did  our  Lord  so  often  urge  upon  our  obtain- 
ing so  much  as  this  knoT^iedge  and  faith  or 
belief  in  God  and  in  a  Saviour.  We  are 
again  and  again  assured  that  our  eternal 
happiness  and  salvation  depend  upon  our 
securing  this  " hidden  treasure" — ^this  faith 
or  belief  in  God.  "  I  am  the  resurrection 
and  the  life ''  is  one  of  the  many  assurances 
we  have  ;  "  he  that  believeth  in  me,  though 
he  were  dead,  yet  shall  he  live ; "  and  again, 
"  whosoever  Uveth  and  believeth  in  me  shall 
never  die." 
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And  do  we  not  see  that  every  true  believer 
in  God  and  His  promises  mmt  conquer  sin, 
and  therefore  must  win  eternal  life  ?  A 
Christian  youth  who  is  really  a  believer  in 
God  and  his  Saviour,  when  tempted  to  a  sin, 
thinks  thus,  "  My  body  and  mind  is  a  holy 
thing,  for  Christ  died  to  redeem  it ;  my 
heart  is  a  holy  place,  for  His  Holy  Spirit 
makes  it  His  temple  ;  every  evil  and  impure 
thought  and  deed,  every  unkind  and  wicked 
passion  profanes  the  place  where  God  would 
dwell,  and  renders  it  unfit  for  His  abode. 
I  know  that  the  present  temptation  is  strong, 
but  then  I  have  the  promise  of  Grod, — of  our 
Saviour, — that  to  serve  Him  faithfully  will 
be  better  for  me  than  anything  else  in  this 
world  ;  so  trusting  to  His  word  I  will  forego 
the  present  sinful  pleasure,  in  the  hope  of  that 
future  blessing  and  happiness."  Do  we  not 
see  how  great  a  blessing  is  this  faith  in  God  ; 
this  belief  which  prefers  future  and  as  yet 
unseen  happiness, — happiness  promised  by 
Him  to  prevent  sinful  pleasure,  be  it  ever  so 
near  and  present  ?  Do  we  not  feel  that 
temptation  must  be  powerless  against  one 
who  possesses  this  gospel  treasure  of  faith, 
who  is  fully  persuaded  of  God's  presence  and 
the  power  He  has  of  bestowing  upon  him  a 
reward  for  his  obedience  above  all  the  trea- 
sures and  enjoyments  that  can  be  obtained 
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on  earth  ?  If  temptation  proves  too  strong 
for  us,  is  it  not  because  our  faith  is  weak  ? 
If  the  present  sinful  pleasures  beguile  us, 
and  we  give  way  to  them  again  and  again, 
although  we  know  it  to  be  wrong,  is  it  not 
because  the  future  blessings  and  the  future 
miseries  God  promises  us  are  things  of  which 
we  do  not  feel  quite  sure  ;  and,  therefore,  the 
gospel  treasure  of  faith  has  yet  to  become 
our  own  ?  But  the  means  of  becoming  pos- 
sessor of  it  are  open  to  you  ;  .they  are, 
principally,  reading  the  Scriptures  and  other 
books  which  speak  of  them,  and  prayer. 
You  see  what  is  wanted,  namely,  to  make  the 
unseen  and  the  future  prevail  over  what  we 
see  and  hear  around  us  every  day.  I  know, 
indeed,  one  thing  which  would  effect  this  in 
an  instant :  let  any  of  us  be  taken  danger- 
ously ill — ^let  his  prospects  of  earthly  life  be 
rendered  hopeless,  then  he  would  think  far 
more  of  the  unseen  than  of  the  world  around 
him. 

Our  business  is  to  gain  for  ourselves,  while 
yet  in  health — with  no  risk,  but  to  our  infinite 
profit — that  lively  sense  of  the  presence  of 
God  which  sickness  and  sudden  death  would 
bring  upon  us,  when  too  late  to  save  us. 

Thus  we  see  that  the  knowledge  of  our 
Saviour — obtaining  His  love  and  approval, 
are   part  of  the  gospel  treasure  :    we   «ft^^ 
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too,  that  it  is  a  hidden  treasure ;  it  is  hidden 
that  we  may  diligently  search  for  it.  It  un- 
doubtedly is  in  the  gospel,  we  are  sure  that 
it  is ;  but  it  is  hidden,  that  we  may  dig  for  it. 
If  a  man  knew  positively,  for  certain,  that  a 
great  sum  of  money  was  concealed  in  some 
part  of  his  field,  what  would  that  man  do  ? 
He  would  surely  not  be  content  with  know- 
ing it  was  there  ;  he  would  begin  to  dig  over 
the  field  carefully.  If  still  he  could  not  find 
it,  he  would  begin  again,  and  go  over  it  all, 
deeper,  until  it  was  found  and  safely  in  his 
possession. 

We  are  certain  the  treasure  of  the  "  king- 
dom of  heaven"  is  in  Christ's  gospel,  as  we 
have  it  in  the  New  Testament ;  and  shall  we 
be  less  earnest  in  seeking  to  discover  it  and 
possess  it  for  ourselves  ?  Especially  as  we 
have  God's  promise :  "  And  every  one  that 
seeketh,  findeth  ;  "  and  also,  "  Ask  and  ye 
shall  receive."  I  fear  you  do  not  seek  with 
enough  of  diligence  ;  I  would  have  you  seek 
till  you  find ;  the  treasure  is  worth  the  pains 
to  obtain ! 

We  have  all  had  times  of  happiness  (too 
soon,  alas !  to  be  clouded)  when  all  ill-temper 
and  unkind  feeling  were  far  distant,  and  we 
felt  disposed  to  love  all  around  us ;  we  have 
all  surely,  at  some  time  or  other,  felt  the 
happiness  which  follows  having  done  a  good 
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action ;  what  pleasure  is  that,  in  this  world, 
to  be  compared  to  these?  And  why? 
Because  we  have  a  slight  foretaste  of  that 
which  is  enjoyed  in  heaven;  because  God 
permits  one  of  His  approving  smiles  to  fall 
like  sunshine  on  our  souls :  too  soon  to  be 
effaced  by  ourselves.  Such  happiness  to 
be  enjoyed  through  an  endless  eterni^  is 
worthy  of  some  effort  to  obtain  !  The  Ijord 
Jesus  Christ  has  purchased  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  as  a  pleasant  heritage  for  believers. 
He  gave  Himself  to  purchase  it,  to  open  it 
to  fallen  and  sinful  creatures,  when  changed 
and  j&tted  for  an  entrance  into  it  by  His 
blessed  influence. 

He  told  His  disciples  '^  I  go  to  prepare  a 
place  for  you."  What  a  place  that  must  be 
which  Christ  will  prepare !  selected  out  of 
all  the  universe,  a  chosen  place.  We  see 
even  on  this  earth  places  of  great  beauty,  and 
we  can  conceive  spots  far  more  delightful 
than  any  we  see.  But  what  comparison 
can  they  bear  to  heaven,  where  everything 
exceeds  whatever  "  eye  hath  seen  "  or  ima- 
gination conceived  ?  It  is  a  purchased 
possession  ;  the  price  it  cost  the  purchaser 
everyone  knows ;  and,  having  purchased  it, 
He  has  gone  to  prepare  it.  Oh !  what  a  place 
Jesus  will  make — has  already  made — heaven  ! 
The  place  should  indeed  attract  us !  It  \& 
free  from  the  evils  of  eartli :  not  oiiV^  ^\m^ 
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is  in  heaven  should  attract  us  but  what  is  not 
there.  There  is  no  night  there,  with  its 
darkness,  its  coldness,  its  dreariness;  and 
no  moral  night,  with  its  ignorance,  its  misery, 
its  unldndness,  its  sin.  And  why  is  there  no 
night  there  ?  It  is  lighted  by  the  presence 
of  God— ^^  The  glory  of  God  doth  lighten 
it " — and  no  need  have  they  of  other  Ught. 
There  is  no  more  curse,  for  Christ  has  re- 
deemed it  from  all  curse ;  and  "  no  more 
death."  Each,  as  he  enters  this  blessed 
place,  feels,  with  untold  delight,  I  shall  see 
death  no  more ;  I  have  done  with  sin,  and 
death,  and  God's  displeasure,  for  ever  and 
ever ;  I  shall  now  enjoy  the  company  of  all 
who  were  truly  lovely  on  earth ;  above  all,  I 
am  made  welcome  here  by  Christ  Himself, 
and  shall  be  presented  by  Him  faultless  be- 
fore the  throne  of  God.  I  had  judged  our 
Saviour  hard.  His  yoke  difficult.  His  con- 
ditions impracticable ;  I  now  see  Him  meek 
and  lowly  in  heart,  remembering  the  least 
thing  I  did  to  please  and  serve  Him ;  I  find 
that  it  was  He  who  interceded  for  me, 
watched  over  me  during  all  the  various 
changes  in  my  life,  gathering  up  with  love 
the  least  good  He  perceived  in  me ;  and  my 
sins  are  now  covered  by  His  righteousness, 
and  forgiven  for  His  sake,  so  that  they  shall 
never  be  mentioned  to  me  again. 
He  permits  me  to  join  the  blessed  com- 
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pany  in  heaven  ;  what  warm  and  joyful 
thoughts  crowd  upon  them,  of  their  dwelling 
there  with  such  company,  and  that  for 
ever  and  ever  ;  ever  growing  in  goodness 
and  knowledge,  towards  infinite  perfection. 
"  Neither  sorrow  is  there."  Sorrow  is  herey 
it  is  here  around  us,  about  us  every  day ;  we 
hear  and  see  it,  and  sooner  or  later,  we  must 
feel  it !  But  it  is  not  there  :  neither  shall 
there  be  any  more  pain,  for  "  God  shall  wipe 
away  all  tears  from  all  eyes,"  never  to  return, 
for  what  shall  cause  weeping  when  He  wipes 
away  tears  ?  Shall  we  make  no  efforts  to  gain 
admission  to  this  heavenly  kingdom,  especi- 
ally when  we  are  urged  by  our  Lord  Himself 
to  "  strive  to  enter  in,  for  many  shall  seek  to 
enter  in  and  not  be  able  ?"  And  why  ?  Be- 
cause He  would  have  you  remember  that 
now  is  the  time  to  seek  it,  to  seek  that  "  land 
that  is  very  far  off."  Yes,  now  that  the  time 
is  ours :  for  they  do  not  seek  it  in  heaven, — 
they  enjoy  it  there  ;  nor  in  hell, — they  lament 
it  there. 

But  you  can  seek  the  treasure  now,  it  is 
the  morning  time  with  you.  The  years  of 
youth  are  called  the  "  morning  of  life."  It 
IS  a  beautiful  expression. 

The  morning  is  the  time  of  dew  and  fra- 
grance, and  of  pure  fresh  air,  and  sunlight. 
It  is  a  time  that  all  enjoy,  young  and  old 
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alike,  so  cheering,  so  refreshing  is  the  breath 
of  morning ;  and,  therefore,  because  they  are 
the  first  and  best  of  our  years,  youth  is  called 
the  morning  of  life.  One  thing  that  youth 
is  expert  in,  is  in  shaping  dreams  of  future 
happiness.  Old  men  and  men  in  middle 
life  do  the  same,  but  youth  excels  them  all 
in  this  work ;  for  they  have  had  some  trials 
of  the  realities  of  life,  but  youth  has  had  little 
experience  in  them,  hope  is  generous  and 
ardent,  bold  and  adventurous.  Of  all  the 
dreams  of  youth,  the  dream  of  long  and 
happy  years  is  among  the  most  pleasing. 

What  a  long  period  a  single  year  appears ! 
A  few  weeks  of  vacation  from  school,  or  from 
business,  appear  long  —  they  look  long. 
What  an  amount  of  pleasure  they  yield ; 
content  to  think  but  of  the  passing  moment 
our  only  thought  is  to  obtain  as  much 
pleasure  from  them  as  we  can.  Thus,  with- 
out a  thought  of  the  future,  we  cannot  believe 
how  short  time  really  is — we  cannot  be  con- 
vinced of  it !  You  cannot  understand  older 
men,  when  they  tell  you  that  all  the  years 
they  have  lived  seem  like  a  dream  of  the 
night  when  once  they  are  gone,  or  like  a 
morning  cloud  that  hastens  to  pass  away  and 
fade  out  of  the  sky.  You  will  understand 
them  by  and  W.  It  must  soon  be  your  own 
experience.     Our  life  here,  beginning  from 
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youth  and  terminating  with  our  death,  is  a 
"  day  of  opportunity."  The  opportunity  of 
knowing  what  are  the  things  that  belong  to 
our  peace,  and  of  gaining  possession  of  thein. 

And  what  is  life,  even  if  all  else  were  ours, 
without  peace— peace  with  God?  Without 
peace  with  God,  though  every  earthly  plea- 
sure and  riches  be  ours,  life  must  ever  be  a 
burden  here :  it  will  be  a  curse  in  the  world 
to  come. 

On  earth,  for  some  years,  a  man  may 
make  shift  to  live  without  peace  with  Goa, 
although  it  is  in  God  alone  he  lives  and  has 
his  being  ;  but  how  will  he,  when  it  comes  to 
his  turn  to  go  out  into  eternity?  Do  you 
ask  what  are  the  things  that  belong  to  my 
peace  ?  The  first,  and  without  which  little 
can  be  hoped  for,  is  to  obtain  a  consciousness 
of  sin ;  of  our  distance  from  holiness  and 
from  God  ;  the  consciousness  of  the  power  of 
sin,  and  that  only  with  God's  assistance  can 
you  strive  successfully  against  it.  It  is  the 
first  step  in  the  path  of  peace,  the  first  step 
taken  on  that  narrow  path  which  leads  up- 
ward and  onward  to  endless  life,  the  first 
step  taken  to  find  the  "  Gospel  treasure." 
But  oh !  if  obtained  early,  it  is  one  great 
step  indeed  !  For  it  will  dispose  you  gladly 
to  use  the  means  of  obtaining  peace  with 
God  ;  and  God  has  so  arranged  that,  if  you 
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seek  in  prayer  for  deliverance  from  sin  and 
I>€ace  with  Him,  in  the  name  of  Christ  Jesus, 
(iod  can  with  perfect  justice  forgive  and 
blot  out  your  sins,  and  be  reconciled  to  you, 
and  bestow  upon  you  peace  and  salvation : 
the  enmity  and  dislike  in  our  hearts  towards 
Grod  and  religion  will  thus  be  changed  to 
love,  and  communion  with  Him  will  be  plea- 
sant indeed  to  you  then.  There  are  other 
things  which  belong  to  your  peace,  and  you 
can  read  what  they  are  m  your  bible.  Ask 
your  parents,  your  teachers,  what  they  are  ; 
but,  above  all,  ask  God,  in  Christ's  name, 
what  they  are.  You  should  think  how  ex- 
ceedingly anxious  God  is  that  you  should 
seek  this  treasure,  that  you  should  attend  to 
the  things  that  belong  to  your  peace,  in 
order  that  you  may  obtain  it.  He  is  very 
anxious  about  this ;  for  He  knows  how  many 
things  you  have  in  your  daily  life  to  turn  you 
aside  from  the  search.  He  knows  too  that 
the  "  day  of  your  opportunity"  though  it 
seems  long  to  you  is  really  very  short,  and 
is  quickly  passing  away. 

His  eye  alone  can  see  how  long  is  the 
everlasting  prospect  before  you  ;  and  yet  in 
that  short  day  alone  can  you,  or  any  one, 
have  the  opportunity  of  seeking  the  kingdom 
of  heaven.  You  cannot  but  see  how  anxious 
God  is  about  this,  how  anxious  He  is  that 
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you  obtain  peace  with  Him,  seeing  that  He 
allowed  His  only  beloved  Son  to  die  for  you, 
in  order  to  open  you  a  way  of  reconciliation 
with  Him.  And  Christ  is  no  less  anxious 
that  you  should  draw  near  to  Him ;  our 
Lord  weeps  over  the  wilful  hardened  sinner, 
as  he  did  once  over  those  in  Jerusalem. 

**  Oh !  that  thou  hadst  known  even  in 
*  this  thy  day '  the  things  that  belong  to  thy 
peace.''  "  How  often  would  I  have  gathered 
thee  even  as  a  hen  doth  gather  her  brood 
under  her  wing  but  thou  wouldst  not !" 
**The  day"  was  their  day  of  opportunity. 
You  also  have  a  day  of  opportunity,  we  all 
have.  Your  "  day ''  is  the  present  time ;  it 
is  now  that  you  are  entering  upon  life,  with 
young  (and  I  do  not  doubt),  warm,  and 
loving  hearts,  not  yet  set  upon  worldly 
things,  not  yet  deadened  to  the  love  of  God 
and  Christ,  by  long  years  spent  in  earthly 
cares  and  possessions, — years  of  coldness 
towards  Him  the  giver  of  them  all. 

Christ  showed  His  anxiety  for  us  by  thus 
weeping  over  those  who  had  despised  the 
things  that  belonged  to  their  peace,  and  cared 
nothing  for  Him  the  only  means  of  recon- 
ciliation with  God.  "  If  thou  hadst  known,*' 
it  is  as  if  he  had  said  **  Oh  !  that  thou  hadst 
attended  to  them !"  It  is  true,  that  when 
sinners  have  rejected  and  despised  Him.  tail 
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their  day  of  opportunity — of  salvation  has  at 
length  passed,  there  comes  a  time  when 
Christ  can  mourn  over  them  or  care  for 
them  no  more  for  ever ;  those  sinners  over 
whom  He  wept  at  Jerusalem  have  lonj^  since 
departed  from  His  sight  and  from  His  con- 
cern ;  but  it  is  not  so  with  you  !  O  !  believe 
me  He  watches  over  you  with  as  full  and 
anxious  a  heart  as  He  ever  did  over  them ! 
How  will  you  rejoice  His  loving  heart  if  you 
now  attend  to  the  things  that  belong  to  your 
peace;  with  what  love  will  He  look  upon 
you  if  you  thus  early  give  Him  your 
heart,  and  earnestly  seek  to  please  Him. 
Whether  rich  or  poor  (for  God  is  too  just  to 
be  a  respecter  of  persons),  there  is  no  sight 
upon  this  earth  so  blessed  as  that  of  a  youth 
who  is  thus  rich  towards  God ;  it  is  cause 
for  thankfulness  both  to  men  and  angels,  to 
see  one  with  all  the  time  allowed  us,  here,  in 
his  hands,  employing  it  all  to  the  honour  of 
his  Saviour. 

He  waits  for  the  smallest  melting  of  your 
heart !  Will  you  disappoint  Him  ?  Will 
you  turn  away?  Is  your  heart  too  proud 
or  too  cold  to  drop  one  tear  of  penitence 
before  Him  who  has  so  loved  you  ? 

Those  days  we  thought  so  long  in  boyhood 
will  surely  have  an  end,  evening  after  even- 
ing will  close   around  them  as  one   after 
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another  they  pass  from  our  view ;  the  year 
we  once  thought  so  long  a  time  will  seem 
nothing  when  it  is  gone. 

Many  and  many  a  youth  has  thought  that 
he  would  very  soon  oegin  to  seek  after  this 
"  Gospel  treasure," — this  peace  with  Grod  :  he 
was  not  insincere  in  his  resolve,  he  really  did 
think  to  do  so  shortly  ;  but  he  did  not  begin 
to-day,  and  thus  letting  one  opportunity  after 
another  go  by  has  perished. 

There  is  no  such  time  as  to-morrow,  our 
only  time  is  the  present  hour.  Grod's  ear  is 
not  heavy  that  He  cannot  hear ;  you  may 
begin  to  pray  to  Him  any  day  m  Jesu's 
name,  if  you  will.  He  can  do  much  for 
you  I  The  Lord  Jesus  can  pardon  your 
sins. 

That  is  a  great  matter.  You  cannot  get 
quit  of  them  otherwise,  you  cannot  in  any 
other  way  get  their  guilt  removed ;  the 
punishment  due  to  them  in  God's  law  of 
perfect  goodness  and  justice  cannot  other- 
wise be  escaped.  It  is  no  wonder  that  in 
the  hour  of  reflection — for  however  he  may 
drown  it  in  pleasures,  the  hour  of  sober 
thought  and  reflection  must  come  all  the 
.same — ^this  thought  sometimes  mars  the  sin- 
ful pleasure  of  a  wicked  youth  or  a  wicked 
man,  filling  him  with  terrible  apprehensions, 
and  almost  with  despair :  it  will  do  so,  ou« 
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day,  and  that  day  to  many  may  not  be  far 
distant.  Colonel  Gurdiner  who,  noted  for 
his  wickedness  and  apparent  cheerfulness, 
was  known  by  the  name  of  "the  happy 
rake,"  says  that  when  a  dog  came  into  the 
room  he  wished  himself  that  dog,  in  order 
that  he  might  escape  the  misery  of  his  con- 
scious sins  and  guilt. 

But  Christ  can  deliver  you  from  this  sense 
of  God's  displeasure,  this  weight  of  sin  and 
guilt  which  even  upon  this  earth  is  a  load  of 
misery,  and  how  willingly  would  the  Lord 
Jesus  do  it,  did  you  but  feel  conscious  of 
your  distance  from  Him,  and  would  make 
up  your  mind  to  do  your  part.  What  Christ 
can  do  for  you,  which  none  other  can,  forms 
a  precious  part  of  the  "  Gospel  treasure.'' 
Deliverance  from  the  power  and  the  punish- 
ment of  sin,  safety  from  all  the  snares  of 
Satan,  unspeakably  precious  as  it  is,  is  but  a 
part  of  what  the  Lord  Jesus  can  do  for  you. 
He  can  enrich  you  still  ftirther,  for  the  Gos- 
pel treasure  is  inexhaustible  :  our  hearts  are 
naturally  prone  to  love  sin,  and  liable  to  give 
way  to  it ;  He  can  give  you  a  new  heart, 
which  will  prefer  good  to  evil — heavenly 
desires  and  affections,  such  as  holy  minds 
and  the  angels  have.  To  have  a  soul  at 
peace  with  the  Great  God,  on  whom  depends 
our  happiness  during  an  endless  eternity, 
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possessing  His  love,  becoming  more  like 
Him — impressed  with  His  likeness — what  a 
thing  is  this ! 

It  would  be  pleasant  to  dwell  longer  on 
the  riches  the  Lord  Jesus  has  to  give  you, 
they  are  called  "  the  unsearchable  riches  of 
Christ,"  there  is  such  store  of  blessings  of 
riches  in  Him.  But  I  fear  to  weary  you ; 
if  I  have  already  done  so  forgive  it;  it  is 
because  I  am  earnest  in  wishing  your  best 
welfare,  in  longing  that  you  and  I  may  both 
•secure  the  treasure  of  the  "kingdom  of 
heaven  "  for  ourselves,  and  meet  each  other 
there.  If  all  that  I  have  said  falls  coldly, 
dully  on  the  ear  of  any,  should  you  not  ask 
yourself  why  it  is,  wny  the  treasure  is  so 
hidden  from  you  that  you  feel  no  disposition 
to  seek  it,  whv  that  all  that  has  been  said 
seems  so  unreal  to  you.  You  would  not  be 
willing  to  throw  ail  your  earthly  treasure 
away ;  you  would  not  be  willing  to  throw 
away  the  five  pounds  or  the  five  shillings 
you  may  possess  ;  will  you  then  despise  and 
throw  away  the  unsearchable  riches  of 
Christ  ?  Cfntil  you  have  taken  some  steps 
in  the  search,  you  can  know  but  little  of  His 
riches  and  love,  and  of  the  value  of  the  Gos- 
pel treasure.  It  is  but  a  very  little  I  have 
been  able  to  set  before  you  now. 

¥ 
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I  would  not  wish  to  throw  a  shadow  on 
your  hopes  for  this  life,  east  one  cloud  on 
your  pleasures  and  prospects  of  fiiture  hap- 
piness,— I  only  wish  you  to  enjoy  them,  as 
in  God's  sight ;  not  as  stolen,  but  as  His 
free  gifts,  that  His  smile  may  rest  upon  them 
all. 

One  word,  in  conclusion.  What  did  the 
man  do  who  found  the  treasure  in  the  field  ? 
He  went  and  sold  all,  and  bought  that  field. 
We  must  do  the  same,  if  we  would  gain 
Christ's  treasures.  You  must  give  Him  some* 
thing  in  return.  He  says  "  My  son  give  me 
thy  heart."  It  is  all  He  asks  for  in  return — 
your  affection,  your  love.  He  makes  you  a 
most  gracious  offer.  One  of  two  must  have 
your  heart,  your  desires,  your  thoughts: 
Satan,  with  his  allurements;  or  the  lx)rd 
Jesus  Christ.  Jesus  bespeaks  it,  that  He 
may  make  it  pure  and  holy,  that  He  may 
enrich  you  with  all  blessings,  and  glorify 
you  with  Himself.  May  He  give  you  grace 
to  accept  thankfully  the  good  offer  which 
He  makes ! 
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THE  INDIAN'S  REVENGE. 

There  was  a  man,  named  Warrington,  who 
lived  on  the  confines  of  an  American  Forest. 

His  house  was  mad^  of  logs,  and  pleasantly 
situated  in  a  small  valley,  by  the  side  of  a 
little  river. 

It  was  seven  miles  from  the  dwelling  of 
any  white  person,  and  the  road  to  the  nearest 
settlement  lay  through  the  thick  forest. 

But  although  Mr.  Warrington  dwelt  in  a 
place  so  lonely,  he  did  not  feel  his  solitude. 

He  had  a  wife  anitwo  children  ;  these  he 
loved  very  much,  and  they  saved  him  from 
feeling  that  he  was  alone. 

Of  the  children  the  eldest  was  a  girl, 
Laura,  nine  years  old;  the  other,  John,  a 
little  boy  of  five.  They  were  very  pretty 
children,  and,  what  is  better  were  very  good ; 
Laura,  only,  being  rather  too  fond  of  wan- 
dering in  the  woods.  Not  far  from  Mr. 
Warrington's  house  there  was  an  Indian,  by 
name  Shaumut.  He  lived  in  a  small  hut 
made  of  the  branches  of  trees,  covered  with 
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red  turf.  He  was,  on  the  whole,  a  good  and 
friendly  man ;  though,  like  the  other  Indians, 
he  dwelt  in  the  forest,  and  lived  in  a  wild  and 
savage  manner. 

Now  it  happened  that  two  bad  white  men, 
who  lived  at  the  settlement,  seven  or  eight 
miles  from  Mr.  Warrington's,  knowing  tnat 
he  lived  alone,  determined  to  rob  him  of  what 
they  could  get. 

Accordingly,  one  night  they  came  into  his 
house,  and  carried  off  several  articles  of  con- 
siderable value  in  the  estimation  of  a  settler. 
The  whole  family  being  asleep,  and  the  log 
hut  being  but  insecure,  they  escaped  in 
safety. 

The  thieves  now  went  towards  Shaumut's 
house,  taking  care  to  drop  one  or  two  of  the 
things  as  they  passed  along  ;  for,  being  known 
in  the  whole  settlement,  they  had  mt  upon 
this  expedient  of  getting  the  Indian  to  be 
suspected  of  the  robbery.  When  the  morn- 
ing came  the  theft  was  discovered. 

It  was  then  the  custom  to  lay  every  mis- 
fortune upon  the  Indians,  and  every  crime 
that  was  committed  was  set  down  to  the  red 
man.  It  was  natural,  therefore,  that  Mr. 
Warrington  should  impute  the  robbery  to 
them.  After  thinking  of  it  for  a  little  time, 
le  resolved  to  go  to  Shaumut,  and  see  if  he 
ould  discover  the  truth. 
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While  he  was  ou  his  way  he  stumbled  upon 
one  of  the  articles  which  the  rogues  had 
dropped ;  and  as  it  was  in  a  path  which  led 
but  to  the  red  man's  hut,  he  did  not  care  to 
go  there  alone,  being  now  convinced  that 
Shaumut  had  been  the  thief. 

He  repaired  at  once  to  the  white  settle- 
ment, and  told  the  people  what  had  happened. 
All  agreed  that  the  Indian  was  the  robber, 
and  none  were  more  sure  of  it  than  the  two 
white  men  who  had  themselves  committed 
the  crime. 

It  was  determined  that  Shaumut  should  be 
instantly  punished ;  and  four  men,  armed 
with  guns,  returned  with  Mr.  Warrington  to 
his  house,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  this 
scheme  into  execution. 

They  waited  until  it  was  dark,  and  then 
repaired  to  the  scene  of  action.  Shaumut's 
house,  as  I  said  before,  consisted  of  sticks 
covered  with  sods.  It  was  a  kind  of  hut 
called  a  wigwam. 

There  was  no  door,  but  the  people  passed 
in  and  out  through  a  small  hole,  by  creeping 
on  their  hands  and  knees.  It  was  about  ten 
o'clock,  on  a  summer's  evening,  that  War- 
rington and  his  companions  surrounded  the 
red  man's  wigwam.  The  Indian  and  his  wife 
and  three  children  were  already  asleep.  Not 
thinking  of  danger,  they  were  all  reposing 
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on  their  bear-skin  beds,  enjoying  their  rest, 
which  the  labours  of  hunting  and  fishing,  in 
which  their  lives  were  passed,  made  doubly 
sweet. 

Suddenly  the  silence  of  the  night  was 
broken  by  the  sound  of  a  musket.  Shaumut 
heard  the  noise,  and,  creeping  out  of  his  wig- 
wam, was  met  by  Mr.  Warrington,  who 
charged  him  with  the  theft.  Shaumut  denied 
the  charge.  *'  Theft,"  said  he,  "  is  the  white 
man's  crime  ;  the  red  man's  hand  may  wield 
the  tomahawk,  or  pull  the  bowstring,  but 
his  fingers  cannot  steal." 

But,  in  spite  of  his  declaration,  Warrington 
and  his  fi-iends  believed  the  poor  Indian  was 
guilty  :  it  was  true  they  could  find  none  of 
the  stolen  articles  anywhere  about  his  wig- 
wam, but  what  so  easy  as  to  hide  or  bury 
them  ?  They,  therefore,  drove  him  and  his 
family  from  their  home,  and  then  set  it  on 
fire.  At  the  same  time  they  told  the  Indian 
to  leave  that  place,  and  never  to  return  to  it. 
Thus  the  poor  red  man  was  forced  to  see  his 
dwelling-place  consumed,  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren without  a  shelter,  and  his* own  name 
branded  with  crime.  But  like  all  Indians 
— silent — he  said  nothing. 

He  gloomily  plunged  into  the  forest,  and 
followed  by  his  famUy  disappeared  from  the 
little  valley  where  he  had  so  long  dwelt. 
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• 

Some  time  had  passed  away,  and  the  events 
which  I  have  related  were  almost  forgotten. 
Shaumut  had  never  re-appeared,  and  it  was 
supposed  he  had  gone  far  away  to  the  west- 
ward. 

One  day,  in  summer,  it  was  necessary  for 
Mr.  Warrington  and  his  wife  to  go  to  the 
settlement  which  I  have  already  mentioned. 
They  set  out  early  in  the  morning,  with  the 
intention  of  returning  at  night. 

Having  given  strict  charge  to  their  children 
to  remain  at  home,  they  felt  no  anxiety,  but 
went  on  their  long  walk  with  light  hea^. 

They  had  not  been  long  gone  when  the 
children,  feeling  dull  in  the  house,  proposed 
to  each  other  to  play  in  the  woods  near ;  for, 
though  their  parents  had  told  them  to  stay 
at  home,  they  would  go  but  a  very  little  way, 
and  keep  the  hut  in  sight.  But  the  day  was 
very  pleasant,  the  wild  fruit  and  nuts  were  in 
abundance,  the  large  butterflies  (not  like 
those  in  England,  but  several  inches  across 
the  wings)  of  lovely  colours  were  flitting 
about,  the  ^  squirrels  eating  the  nuts  were 
leaping  from  bough  to  bough,  and  the  birds 
occasionally  filled  the  forests  with  their 
voices.  And  thus  it  was  that  the  two  chil- 
dren wandered  on,  and  spent  two  or  three 
hours,  insensibly  going  fdrther  from  their 
home.     They,  now,  however,  determined  to 
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return.  But  though  they  walked  for  some 
time  they  saw  no  trace  of  their  home,  for 
they  had  missed  their  way  !  They  wandered 
about  for  some  time,  and  neither  dared  to 
tell  each  other  that  they  were  lost.  But  at 
length  they  looked  into  each  other's  faces,  and 
began  to  cry.  For  some  time  they  remained 
at  the  foot  of  a  ti*ee,  lamenting  their  dis- 
obedience, and  expressing  their  anxiety  to 
each  other ;  but  by-and-bye  they  arose,  and, 
excited  by  their  fears,  they  walked  on  as 
fast  as  the  thick  trees  and  bushes  would 
permit.  A  recent  writer,  Mr.  Bates,  thus 
describes  these  immense  forests  of  Ame- 
rica:— **  The  few  sounds  of  birds  are  of  that 
pensive  character  which  intensifies  the  feel- 
ing of  solitude,  rather  than  imparts  a  source 
of  life  and  cheerfiilness  in  these  trackless 
wilds.  Sometimes  in  the  midst  of  the  still- 
ness a  sudden  yell  or  scream  will  startle  one, 
as  some  defenceless  fruit-eating  animal  is 
pounced  upon  by  a  tiger  cat  or  stealthy  boa 
constrictor.  Morning  and  evening  the  howl- 
ing monkeys  make  a  most  harrowing  noise, 
under  which  it  is  impossible  to  keep  one's 
usual  spirits.  Often  in  the  still  hours  of 
mid-day,  a  sudden  crash  will  be  heard  re- 
sounding through  the  wilderness,  as  some 
great  bough  or  entire  tree  falls  to  the 
ground.      There  are  besides  many  sounds 
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which  it  is  impossible  to  account  for ;  and  I 
found  the  Indian  natives  generally  as  much 
at  a  loss  in  this  respect  as  myself.  Some- 
times a  sound  is  heard  like  the  clang  of  an 
iron  bar  against  a  hollow  tree,  or  a  piercing 
cry  rends  the  air ;  these  are  not  repeated, 
and  the  succeeding  silence  tends  to  heighten 
the  impleasant  impression  they  produce  on 
the  mind.  With  the  natives  it  is  always  the 
*  Curupia/  or  spirit  of  the  forest,  which  pro- 
duces all  sounds  which  they  are  unable  to 
explain." 

It  was  into  the  depths  of  such  a  forest 
that  poor  Laura  and  John  wandered  for 
three  days,  living  on  the  nuts  and  wild  fruit. 
One  night,  overcome  with  fatigue,  they  sat 
down,  and  both  of  them  wept  bitterly. 
Seated  by  the  side  of  a  rock,  and  folded  in 
each  other's  arms,  they  fell  asleep.  So  quiet 
were  they,  that  a  bird  alighted  on  Laura's 
shoulder,  early  in  the  morning,  and  com- 
menced his  song,  thus  awakenmg  her  and 
her  brother.  For  a  moment  they  could  not 
recollect  where  they  were ;  on  looking  round 
they  saw  the  thick  woods,  and  remembered 
their  dreary  situation. 

While  hesitating  what  course  to  pursue 
this  day,  they  heard  a  crackling  in  the  leaves, 
as  if  some  one  approached.  Their  first  feel- 
ing was  of  joy,  for  the  children  believed  it 
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was  their  father  coming  to  their  relief;  but 
what  was  their  terror  to  perceive  a  huge 
black  bear  approaching  them,  which  startled 
by  their  scream  made  a  pause  at  the  unusual 
noise.     The  children  fled  through  the  forest 
trees,  through  the  tangled  branches  of  the 
trees  ;  and  the  bear,  recovering  his  surprise, 
snuflfed  the  air  for  a  few  moments  and  fol- 
lowed after  them  through  the  thick  bushes. 
The  children  heard  his  gruif  panting,  snuff- 
ing, and  growling ;    but  the  branches  tore 
their  arms  and  legs,  and  they  at  last  came 
to  a  stand.    The  bear,  rendered  bold  by 
hunger,  opened  his  arms  and  settled  him- 
self,  for  a  leap  and  the  death-hug.    When, 
at    the  same    moment,  a   bough    or    two 
were  moved  on  one  side,   and  the  barrel 
of  a  gun  protruded  from  a  tree  close  by, 
and  a  shot  was  fired.     The  bear  fell,  and 
after  a  few  struggles,  died.     At  the  same 
time,  an  Indian  came  rapidly  up  to  them, 
and  to  their  dismay  proved  to  be  no  other 
than  Shaumut.    Knowing  what  had  happened 
botwoou  her  father  and  him,  Laura,  even  at 
ht^r  ago,   felt  alarmed  at  what  the  red  man 
might  do.     But  we  shall  see  that  his  revenge 
was  of  a  different  nature  to  that  expected. 

I  nmst  now  tell  you  that  the  parents  of  the 
children  had  returned  at  evening,  and  found 
their  home  vacant.     In  vain  did  they  call, 
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and  search  the  nearest  woods,  and  call  from 
every  little  hill  in  the  valley.     The  night  was 
spent  in  fruitless  search ;  but,  though  men 
from  the  settlement  assisted  the  disconsolate 
parents,  days  passed,  and  still  the  children 
were  not  to  be  found.     The  parents  were  sit- 
ting, after  another  sleepless  night,  at  the  door 
of  their  hut,  when  suddenly  Shaumut  came 
out  of  the  woods  with  Laura  and  John.     He 
stood  apart,  and  witnessed  the  meeting  of  the 
parents  with  their  children.     When  the  first 
kisses  and  tears  were  over,  the  Indian  came 
to  Mr.  Warrington,  and  said,   "  White  man, 
listen  :  You  supposed  I  had  done  you  wrong. 
You  were   mistaken.     But  still  you  set  my 
wigwam  on  fire,  and  sent  me  ana  my  family 
to  seek  a  home  beneath  the  cold  shelter  of 
the  oak.     You  drove  me  from  the  land  of  my 
fathers,  by  bestowing  on  me  the  name  of 
robber  and  thief     The  red  man  does  not 
complain.     Behold  a  red  man's  revenge.     I 
met  your  children  in  the  wilderness.     I  could 
have   carried  them    away,   and    made  your 
heart  desolate,  as  you  have  made  mine,  but 
I  did  not  do  it.     I  was  leaving  this  place, 
to  journey  towards  the   sun ;     but  I  have 
returned  to   bring  your  children  back.      I 
have  brought  them  far.     I  restore  them  to 
you — and  now  I  say  farewell ! "    The  red 
man  turned  away  ;  and  before  Mr.  Warring- 
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ton  could  make  any  reply,  the  IndiM  HM 
lost  amid  the  thick  branches  of  the 


Some  time  after,  the  two  white  meiv: 
had  committed  the  theft,  were  dincofiiwd 
by  one  of  the  stolen  articles,  whidli  ibfiir  Jiflii 
not  disposed  of  with  the  rest,  at  a  cUilMljjt 
settlement,  and  were  given  up  to  jm^ktlk 
Convicted  for  other  offences,  one  of  tb^ri^ 
confessed  the  theft.  But,  though  Mtu 
Warrington  made  many  efforts,  he  DOTif 
learned  anything  of  Shaumut  again  ;  for  iha 
Indian  had  left  these  parts,  never  to  retora* 
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INCENTIVES  TO  EARLY  PIETY. 

"  And  ere  the  lamp  of  Glod  went  out  in  the  templa 
of  the  Lord,  and  Samuel  wea  laid  down  to  sleep,  the 
Lord  called  Samuel,  and  he  answered  Here  am  1." 

"  They  tliat  seek  me  early  shall  find  me." 

The  afiectioD  of  earthly  relatives  andfriends, 
and  the  goodwill  and  love  of  your  comrades, 
you  doubtless  feel  to  be  needful  to  your 
happiness  ;  but  allow  me  to  remind  you  that 
there  is  one  infinitely  greater  Friend,  whoee 
approbation  is  of  more  consequence  than  that 
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of  all  earthly  friends  united.  God  deigns  to 
regard  early  piety  as  peculiarly  acceptable 
to  Himself:  if,  therefore,  you  would  secure 
His  love  here  and  be  happy  for  ever,  useful 
and  honoured  on  earth  and  glorious  in 
heaven,  I  would  beseech  you  to  make  this 
blessing  of  youthful  piety  yours. 

The  esteem  and  love  of  friends,  if  obtained 
in  youth  and  enjoyed  through  following 
years,  if  unaccompanied  with  the  love  and 
favour  of  God,  will  sink  into  insignificance 
when  death  separates  your  soul  firom  its 
earthly  abode  and  eternity  receives  you  to  its 
endless  existence  ;  but  to  possess  that  early 
acquaintance  with  Christ,  that  early  piety 
which  is  so  pleasing  to  God,  will  most  con- 
cern you  long  after  not  a  trace  of  you  or 
yours  remains  on  earth,  long  after  the  graves 
nave  given  up  their  dead,  and  the  Judge  has 
fixed  their  eternal  doom.  You  are  now 
probably  vigorous,  and  cheerful,  and  well ; 
but  you  know  that  it  will  not  always  be  so, — 
you  know  that  if  you  weather  a  thousand 
accidents  and  perils  that  the  end  must  come 
at  length,  the  day  the  hour  ^vill  come  when 
it  is  your  turn  to  stand  before  the  judgment- 
seat  of  Christ  :  will  it,  think  you,  be  a  light 
thing  in  that  dread  hour  to  possess  His  affec- 
tion and  regard  ?  To  know  that  in  His 
faithful  bosom  reposes,   never  forgotten  or 
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effaced^  that  early  love  you  felt  for  Him  and 
His,  those  acts  of  self-denial,  of  forgiveness 
done  for  His  sake,  that  earnest  resolution  you 
one  day  made  in  secret  to  serve  and  honour 
Him  for  ever.  Ah  !  sweet  indeed  will  you 
find  it  then,  when  passing  like  Christian  and 
Hopeful  through  the  "  waters"  of  the  shadow 
of  death  to  know  that  He  is  near,  to  feel 
that  "*He  is  with  you."  You  will  remember 
in  the  same  wonderful  book,  the  Pilgrim's 
Progress,  when  poor  Fearing  after  his  fears 
and  troubles  had  to  pass,  as  all  must,  over 
that  river  of  death,  Greatheart  says  that 
"  the  water  of  the  river  was  at  that  time 
lower  than  I  had  ever  known  it !  "  What  a 
beautiful  idea  does  it  give  us  of  that  faithful 
tender  love  and  goodness  shewn  by  God  to 
the  weak  and  trembling  soul,  as  it  passes  for 
ever  from  this  earth,  to  one  who,  in  life  and 
health,  has  secured  His  regard  and  'approba- 
tion !  He  can  smooth  your  passage  to  the 
tomb  till  it  is  as  easy  as  to  fall  asleep. 

Can  you  tell  me  of  any  worldly  concern 
which  will  be  of  any  importance  to  you  when 
the  year  2000  comes  ?  It  is  not  possible — 
ou  cannot.  The  world,  then,  as  now,  may 
e  gay  and  thoughtless,  but  to  you,  long, 
long,  ere  that  period  comes  there  will  not 
remain  one  worldly  sorrow,  or  one  pleasing 
worldly  joy.     The  sun  may  shine  as  brightly 
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then  fur  othertj,  the  earth  be  as  gaily  dreased 
for  them  as  now  for  you  :  but  long  ere  that 
time  arrives  those  who  are  now  in  vigorous 
youth  or  decrepit  age  will  be  mixt  alike  in 
the  same  dust ;  the  clod  of  the  valley,  almost 
for  generations,  will  have  covered  both  alike 
forgetful  of  a  busy  or  a  pleasurable  world. 
"  The  wind  passeth  over  us  and  we  are  gone, 
aud  the  place  that  once  knew  ua  shal^.  know 
us  no  more,"  The  grass  of  the  fields  for  years 
and  years  will  have  flourished  and  died  about 
the  spot  where  you  and  I  shall  lie  ;  the  wild 
flower  for  years  and  years  will  have  blos- 
somed and  faded  on  our  forgotten  graves 
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Seek  then,  dear  friend,  who  may,  while 
yet  young,  read  these  words,  a  better  portion 
than  this  world  with  its  pleasures,  or  its 
riches,  or  its  honours,  can  bestow;  pursue 
His  favour,  whose  favour  will  be  found  better 
than  life,  when  the  world's  gains  and  losses 
will  have  ceased  to  affect  us,  and  the  world 
will  have  passed  away.  The  world's  scenes 
of  business,  and  pleasure,  and  sorrow  will 
fade  from  our  sight ;  but  not  the  gratitude 
or  the  patience,  the  kindness  or  the  resigna- 
tion they  draw  from  our  hearts ;  the  noise  of 
its  restless  pursuits  will  never  more  fall  upon 
our  ear,  when  we  pass  to  meet  our  God  ;  but 
not  one  unselfish  thought,  not  one  kind  and 
gentle  word  or  deed,  not  one  act  of  self- 
sacrificing  love,  done  for  Jesu's  sake,  in  the 
midst  of  our  daily  work,  but  will  have  left 
an  indelible  impression  on  the  soul  which 
will  ffo  out  with  it  to  its  eternal  destiny. 
Our  life  here  is  but  an  education,  thus  to  fit 
us  for  the  higher  life  to  come. 

So  live  then  that  this  may  be  the  result  of 
your  labours.  While  piety  in  any  situation 
or  age  is  pleasing  to  the  Most  High,  yet 
youthful  piety  has  His  especial  approbation. 
There  can  be  no  sight  on  this  earth  more 
lovely  than  that  of  a  youth  who  is  rich  to- 
wards God,  devoting  himself  to  his  Saviour 
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who  died  for  him,  and  ornamenting  religion 
by  giving  it  his  best  years. 

Religion  may  be  regarded  with  approba- 
tion in  the  aged  convert  from  sin  and  folly, 
but  it  is  honoured  by  the  young,  by  those 
who  were  religious  in  the  prime  of  their  days. 
Thus  early  piety  is  especially  pleasing  to  the 
blessed  Jesus;  hear  Him  saying  "I  love 
them  that  love  me  and  those  that  seek  me 
early  shall  find  me  ;"  and,  again,  "  And  who- 
soever shall  offend  [that  is,  in  any  way  turn 
them  aside  from  religion  and  piety]  one  of 
these  little  ones  which  believe  in  me,  it  were 
better  for  him  that  a  millstone  were  hanged 
about  his  neck,  and  that  he  were  drowned  in 
the  depths  of  the  sea  ;"  and  one  of  His  last 
commands,  three  times  repeated,  was  the  one 
He  gave  to  Peter  "  feed  my  lambs."  The 
apostle  John  was  His  young  disciple,  but  it 
was  he  who  leant  upon  Jesus'  breast  at 
supper,  and  the  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved. 

As  by  early  piety  the  young  peculiarly 
honour  God,  so  He  condescends,  in  return, 
especially  to  honour  them.  Run  over  the 
list  of  names  which  God  has  honourably  dis- 
tinguished in  His  Word,  and  you  will  observe 
how  many  of  them  had  early  given  their 
hearts  and  affections  to  Him. 

It  has  been  so  in  later  times,  it  was  so  in 
olden  days  with  Joseph  and  Samuel,  David 
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and  Josiah,  and  Daniel ;  and  in  our  times  it  was 
so  no  less  with  Baxter  and  Owen,  Doddridge, 
Watts,  Wesley  and  Whitfield,  Chalmers,  Her- 
vey,  Martyn,  and  very  many  others  who  in 
their  day  led  thousands  to  heaven. 

Since  God,  my  dear  reader,  has  thus  dis- 
tinguished youthful  piety, — since  He  has  set 
such  honour  upon  it,  will  you  entirely  neglect 
it  ?  Will  you  delay  to  seek,  now,  tiiat  it  is 
in  your  power  to  obtain,  with  a  little  effort, 
this  blessing  for  yourself? 

We  may  easily  discern  various  reasons 
why  the  Blessed  Saviour  should  have  a  pecu- 
liar fondness  for  His  young  disciples,  and  why 
the  Most  High  should  take  early  piety  as  a 
mark  of  regard  to  Himself,  which  He  will 
distinguish  with  particular  approbation  at 
another  day, — on  that  day,  when  all  the 
pleasing  delusions  and  vanities  of  this  world 
will  appear  small  indeed.  You  suppose  he 
loves  you  most  who  appears  to  care  most 
about  you,  is  ready  to  do  most  for  you ;  and 
depend  upon  it  Jesus  judges  by  a  similar 
rule, — those  who  are  most  willing  early  to 
honour  and  please  Him,  and  give  Him  most, 
shew  most  affection  for  Him. 

If  in  God's  strength  you  resolve  that  the 
Lord  shall  have  those  early  years  which 
others  spend  in  sin  and  folly,  this  will  show  a 
mostdecided  preferencefor  Himand  Hiscause. 
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"  I  love  my  Saviour  much  '*  may  be  said  by 
the  aged  convert ;  but  "  I  have  humbly 
proved  that  I  love  Him"  is  a  declaratioii 
that  must  be  left  to  those  who  were  pious  in 
youth  :  they  do  not  give  to  the  Lord  merely 
the  evening  of  a  day,  whose  early  and  best 
hours  have  been  devoted  to  folly  and  sin,  but 
they  present  Him  a  better  offering  than  it 
would  ever  again  be  in  their  power  to  make. 
While  your  mind  is  yet  unoccupied  with 
the  cares  of  life,  nor  your  ajffections  chilled 
with  age  ;  but  while  health  and  strength  and 
cheerfulness,  and  all  the  freshness  and  vigour 
of  life  is  yours,  this  is  the  season  in  which  to 
make  the  resolve  for  God,  before  your  soul  is 
loaded  with  the  dark  consciousness  of  long 
years  of  ingratitude  and  sin,  gone  past,  be- 
yond recall.  You  are  happy  in  having  it  yet 
within  your  power ;  in  a  few  years,  which  will 
soon  have  passed  away,  you  will  have  it  no 
longer :  as  we  grow  older  new  things,  new 
pursuits  crowd  upon  us,  and  engross  our 
attention.  We  may  think  more  wisely,  we 
may  learn  far  more  of  worldly  concerns,  it 
is  true,  but  there  never  comes  again  that 
freedom  from  care  of  boyhood,  when  the  heart 
and  affections  might  turn  with  an  earnestness, 
an  innocence,  and  a  disinterestedness  to  the 
service  and  love  of  the  Saviour  which  we  can- 
not look  for,  commonly,  at  a  more  advanced 
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age.  You  have  it  yet  within  your  power  — 
with  some  paias,  you  may  now  acquire  habits 
of  piety ;  and  your  faults,  not  yet  long  con- 
firmed, would  soon  yield  before  the  sweet 
communion  with  Him  you  will  enjoy. 

That  some  effort  is  needful,  at  any  period 
of  life — that  it  is  no  slight  thing  to  change 
the  naturally  e^dl  heart  to  holiness  and  purity 
— ^it  were  false  and  wrong  to  deny ;  but  the 
commencement  at  the  easier  point  for  begin- 
ning the  work  is  in  your  power:  you  can 
begin  the  needful  work  any  day. 

God  we  are  told  "loveth  a  cheerftd  giver." 
The  Lord  loves  the  cheerful  docility,  the 
affection,  the  young  offer  to  Him,  in  the 
bloom  and  vigour  of  their  days,  better  than 
the  offering  of  a  few  sad  dregs,  of  life,  which 
are  wrung,  as  it  were,  from  the  aged. 

The  affection  and  love  of  the  young  are 
commonly  more  fervent  than  that  of  the  aged, 
and  they  resign  /their  hearts  to  the  impres- 
sions of  Divine  love  when  most  capable  of 
loving  in  return. 

These  loved  Him  soonest,  and  are  we  to 
wonder  if  He  loves  them  best  ?  Some,  like 
Manasseh,  after  long  years  of  rebellion  are 
driven  at  last  by  the  heavy  rod  of  affliction, 
brought  low  perhaps  with  illness,  with  mis- 
fortune, or,  worse  to  bear  ihm  all,  with 
shame. 
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In  some  way  or  other,  mark  me,  if  He  has 
any  love  for  you  stilly  He  may  yet  drive  you 
home  by  such  means  to  your  Father's  House, 
and  you  will  be  welcome ;  but  where  is  the 
late  penitence  of  Manasseh  celebrated  as 
equally  acceptable  to  God  as  the  early  piety 
of  Abijah,  Daniel,  Timothv,  or  John  ? 

He  loves  all  who  humbly  love  Him,  nay 
more, — He  loves  us  even  while  we  are  far 
from  loving  Him,  while  we  are  yet  sinners, 
daily  offending  Him,  outraging  it  maybe  His 
long-suffering  and  goodness  by  repeated  sins 
— He  loves  us  in  spite  of  all ;  but  He  loves 
those  best  who,  beginning  soonest,  merit  His 
favour  most :  it  is  to  such  He  says  "  Son, 
thou  art  ever  with  me  and  all  that  T  have  is 
thine,^^ 

Again,  a  person  setting  out  on  a  journey 
at  daybreak,  will  travel  further  by  noon,  than 
he  who  sets  out  by  noon  would  be  able  to 
reach  by  night-time  :  so  in  religion,  those 
who  yield  their  hearts  to  Christ  in  youth  may 
be  much  forwarder  in  the  way  to  heaven  by 
middle  life  than  they  could  be  by  extreme  old 
age,  if  they  neglected  to  do  so  till  later 
years. 

What,  then,  is  to  be  the  commencement 
of  your  course  ?  Has  not  God  done  more  for 
us  than  words  can  express?  Are  we  not 
indebted  to  Him  for  life,  breath,  being,  and 
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all  things  ?  Through  His  fostering  care  you 
have  reached  the  vigour  and  bloom  of  youth  : 
His  creatures  minister  to  your  support  and 
pleasure ;  what  shall  be  your  first  action  in 
return?  It  has  been  said  that  he  who  is 
ungrateful  has  no  other  sin, — meaning  that 
this  is  so  great  a  one  as  to  cause  all  others  to 
sink  into  insignificance.  Shall  your  first 
return  be  by  neglecting  God  and  religion, 
and  thus  act  towards  your  best  and  dearest 
Friend  with  base  ingratitude  and  sin  ? 

In  the  estimation  of  God  the  Father,  Christ 
is  infinitely  precious  ;  Christ  dwelt  in  the 
bosom  of  the  Father  from  eternity.  The 
bosom  is  the  place  of  honour  ;  to  "  dwell  in 
one's  bosom,"  means  to  be  a  sharer  in  a 
person's  intimate  affections  and  in  his  secret 
counsels.  Of  Christ  we  read,  '*  This  is  my 
beloved  Son,  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased," 

What  a  proof  of  the  love  of  God  the  Father 
to  us  His  fallen  sinful  children  that  He  should 
bear  the  loss  of  Christ  when  He  left  the  bosom 
of  His  Father  to  come  to  redeem  the  world  ; 
still  more  that  He  spared  not  Christ  whom 
He  so  tenderly  loved,  but  consented  to  His 
suffering  and  dreadful  death  for  our  sakes  ! 
The  death  of  a  malefactor !  though  to  the  eye 
of  faith  there  is  a  surpassing  glory  upon  that 
cross !  He  was  never  so  kingly  as  when  girt 
about  with  that  crown  of  thorns ;  there  wa^ 
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never  so  much  of  royalty  upon  that  brow  as 
when  He  said  ''  It  is  finished/'  and  He  died ! 

As  my  own  desire  is  not  to  let  the  death 
of  Christ  be  to  you  a  hundred-told  tale,  which 
though  you  hear  possesses  no  interest  to  yon 
and  which  you  cannot  comprehend,  I  would 
wish  not  to  fail  in  making  as  clear  as  I  can, 
in  what  that  great  and  wonderAil  sacrifice 
consisted,  and  what  it  procured  for  us.  Is 
it  not  true  that  you  have  formed  a  vague  idea 
of  our  Saviour  appeasing  the  fierce  anger  of 
God  against  sin,  and  satisfying  by  His  death 
the  wrath  which  we  should  otherwise  have 
felt? 

It  is  a  natural  but  unworthy  idea  to  enter- 
tain of  God's  being  and  infinite  goodness  and 
love  to  us.  No  wonder  that  the  young  are 
at  times  unable  to  appreciate  or  understand 
these  gospel  truths,  which  are  so  generally 
presented  to  them  in  a  vague  and  uncertain 
manner. 

There  are,  it  is  true,  difficulties ;  you  must 
not  expect  to  understand  the  being  of  God 
and  of  His  Son,  and  Christ's  Holy  Spirit. 
We  might  as  well  expect  to  take  up  the  great 
sea  in  the  hollow  of  our  hand,  as  to  embrace 
God — the  whole  mystery  of  His  being — in 
our  minds  !  The  finite  to  embrace  the  In- 
finite !  The  child  of  time  to  comprehend 
Him  that  is  from  everlasting  to  everlasting ! 
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But  in  the  truths  of  the  gospel  you  should 
seek  to  obtain  some  true  ideas  of  God's  good- 
ness and  a  Saviour's  love.  You  must  ever 
remember  that  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  was  a 
willing  one ;  in  many  places  in  the  Scriptures 
you  see  this,  especially  in  the  garden  when 
Detrayed,  how  He  said  to  Peter  "  Put  up  thy 
sword  into  its  place  ;  thinkest  thou  not  that 
I  cannot  now  pray  to  my  Father,  and  He 
shall  presently  give  me  more  than  ten  legions 
of  angels  ?  "  But  He  would  not ;  He  had 
come  to  redeem  us  from  sin,  the  sun  of 
righteousness  had  dawned  over  a  dead  and 
fallen  world,  and  having  loved  us,  He  loved 
us  to  the  end  and  conquered  sin  and  Satan. 
Do  you  not  see  how  it  can  be  righteous  for 
one  to  take  upon  himself  the  penalties  of 
others  ? 

How  many  an  act  of  heroic  self-forgetful- 
ness,  self-sacrifice,  which  it  would  be  most 
unjust  to  demand  from  or  force  on  one  re- 
luctant is  yet  most  glorious  in  one  who  has 
freely  offered  himself:  it  is  only  not  righteous 
because  it  is  much  better  than  righteous, 
because  it  moves  in  that  higher  region  where 
law  is  no  more  known,  because  it  has  been 
changed  into  love. 

The  idea  of  the  satisfaction  God  had  in  the 
sufferings  and  death  of  the  Saviour  is  an  unjust 
one  ;  for  how  could  God  be  well  pleased  with 
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the  sufferings  and  death  of  the  innocent  and 
the  holy,  and  that  innocent  and  holy  His 
own  Son  ? 

Assuredly  He  could  have  none ;  but  Ho 
must,  from  the  moral  necessities  of  His  being, 
have  pleasure — nay,  the  highest  joy,  satisfac- 
tion and  delight— in  the  perfect  goodness, 
obedience,  and  patience  those  sufferings  gave 
Him  the  opportunity  of  displaying.  It  was 
joy  such  as  alone  the  mind  and  heart  of  God 
could  contain,  that  in  His  Son  this  perfect 
obedience,  and  perfect  pattern  of  self-forget- 
ting goodness  and  love  was  shown.  Christ 
satisfied  not  the  Divine  anger,  but  Grod's 
yearning  and  a  desire  afler  a  perfect  holiness, 
righteousness,  and  obedience  in  us  His  chosen 
creatures,  the  first  fruit  of  His  creation,  the 
last  and  highest  work  of  His  hands.  You  know 
how  we  are  fallen ;  you  know  that  no  man 
even  had  satisfied,  but  how  all  had  disap- 
pointed Grod's  desires.  Every  one,  instead  of 
repairing  the  evils  sin  had  brought  into  the 
world  from  Adam's  disobedience,  had  left  the 
evil  only  worse  than  he  had  found  it.  But 
here  at  length  was  a  son  of  man,  yet  fairer 
than  all  the  children  of  men  ;  one  on  whom 
the  Father's  love  could  rest  with  a  perfect 
complacency,  and  whose  obedience  was  proved 
by  the  greatest  proof  possible  that  he  was 
obedient  unto  death.     It  was  thus,  by  that 
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life  of  His,  the  long,  self-sacpificing  of  that 
life  of  love  to  us,  crowned  and  perfected  by 
His  death  for  us,  that  Christ  satisfied  to  the 
uttermost  every  desire  of  God,  every  demand 
which  all  the  other  children  of  men  had  not 
satisfied  for  themselves.  The  debt  of  sin  was 
contracted  in  the  currency  of  earth — He  paid 
it  in  the  currency  of  heaven  ! 

There  was  a  real  and  intrinsic  value  in  the 
offering  of  Christ,  which  enabled  Him,  in 
behalf  of  mankind — of  whom  he  became  thus 
the  representative — to  claim  as  a  right  (which 
the  Father  as  joyfully  conceded  as  the  Law 
demanded)  the  redemption,  under  certain 
conditions,  of  us  all,  from  the  power  and 
effects  of  Satan  and  of  sin,  and  opened  to  us 
all  the  door  of  eternal  life.  And  God  con- 
sented to  all  this,  because  through  Him  alone 
the  deep  eternal  love  that  is  in  the  bosom  of 
the  Father,  to  His  sinful,  erring  creatures, 
could  ever  have  found  a  way  to  reach  and 
redeem  them. 

Amazing  love  to  us  His  poor  fallen  crea- 
tures ;  unparalleled,  except  by  the  love  of 
Christ. 

Thus  Jesus  Christ,  the  brightness  of  His 
Father's  glory,  has  suffered  and  died  to  re- 
deem our  souls  from  eternal  death  !  O !  learn 
the  worth  then  of  your  immortal  spirits,  from 
what  passed  on  Cad  vary  on  its  behalf ! 
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Tlie  great  and  blessed  Grod  resigning  His 
best-beloved  to  the  shameflil  cross,  to  stripes, 
to  insult,  and  to  death ;  the  patient  Saviour 
accomi)lishing  what  none  but  He  could  per- 
form, and  bearing  a  load  of  human  guilt  and 
sorrow  more  vast  and  dreadful  than  any 
tongue  can  tell.  And  will  you  let  it,  as  fisur 
as  you  are  concerned,  have  been  all  in  vain  ? 
Will  you  still  choose  your  own  way,  or  cling 
still  to  the  loved  sin,  while  refusing  to  listen 
to  the  gentle  voice  that  strives  to  lead  you 
into  the  path  of  peace  ?  For  us,  in  the  most 
affecting  manner,  God  the  Father  and  Grod 
the  Son  have  declared  the  value  of  the  soul ; 
so  also  learn  the  same  from  all  which  His 
Blessed  Spirit  does  for  the  salvation  of  our 
souls.  Has  He  not  exerted  His  gentle  in- 
fluence in  your  heart  ?  Have  you  never  felt 
the  convictions  of  sin  and  folly,  those  sincere 
and  loving  desires  which  can  only  come  from 
above  ?  Has  not  His  still  quiet  voice,  as  it 
were,  said  to  you  at  times,  "  Turn  in  affec- 
tion and  love  to  God,  to  the  Saviour.  You 
will  not  find  him  a  hard  master ;  forsake 
worldliness  and  folly,  and  sinful  pleasures, 
they  cannot  but  lead  to  misery ;  follow  reli- 
gion, and  you  will  be  happy  for  ever  ?"  Have 
there  not  been  times  when  you  have  slighted 
the  warning  and  the  holy  thoughts  and  de- 
sires given  you  thus  from  above  ?    Yet  has 
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God  left  you  to  yourself?  Has  not  your 
conscience  been  alarmed,  and  these  holy  im- 
pressions repeated  again  and  again  ? 

Why  does  the  Saviour  and  His  Holy 
Spirit  thus  strive  with  you ;  why  has  it 
caused  your  heart  almost  to  begin  to  melt  ? 
You  did  not  seek  it.  Oh  !  believe  me,  it  is 
because  God  seeth  not  as  man  seeth:  His 
eye  alone  can  look  into  eternity ;  He  alone 
knows  what  eternity  means.  It  is  because 
God  knows  the  prospect  before  us  is  indeed  a 
LONG  one,  that  He  would  not  have  you  or  any 
perish. 

Shall  God  the  Father,  our  Saviour,  and  His 
Holy  Spirit,  all  express  such  concern  for  the 
welfare  of  your  soul,  and  will  you  slight  and 
neglect  that  soul  yourself? 

But  do  not  let  your  piety  be  transient  as 
the  morning  cloud,  as  quickly  passing  away 
as  a  watch  in  the  night :  do  not  draw  near 
at  one  time  of  your  life  to  the  Saviour,  and 
then  pass  on  again  once  more  into  greater 
alienation  from  Him  than  ever ! 

Acquire  by  earnest,  daily  prayers,  in  Jesu's 
name,  and  by  quiet  reading  and  thought, 
fixed  habits  of  piety,  a  true  and  lasting  turn- 
ing of  the  mind  and  affections  towards  God. 
If  difficulties  meet  you  in  religion,  or  any- 
thing which  you  fail  to  understand,  never 
neglect  to  seek  the  aid  of  those  whom  you 
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have  reason  to  belieye  wish  you  well ;  and  do 
not  fancy  by  their  manner  that  they  &il  to 
feel  these  things  earnestly,  only  mention 
your  wants  and  you  will  meet  with  earnest 
and  ready  sympathy.  We  are  only  standing 
on  the  shore  of  the  boundless  ocean  of  etemfu 
life,  and  are  daily  acquiring  habits  both  for 
bad  and  for  good  which  the  stroke  of  death 
will  rivet  beyond  the  power  of  an  eternity — 
endless  though  it  is — to  loosen.  Do  not  fear 
then  to  determine  upon,  or  undertake,  the 
acquirement  of  any  good  habit :  remember  it 
can  be  obtained  by  you;  contemplate  the 
desirableness  of  it,  and  begin  at  once  its  for- 
mation; let  Bonie  eiBEbrt,  however  slight,  be 
made  every  day ;  go  on  in  spite  of  defeat — 
by  repetition  it  will  become  a  habit. 

Be  worthy  of  trust :  never  attempt  to  de- 
ceive or  impose  on  another ;  when  found  out  in 
anything  wrong,  never  allow  yourself  to  give 
way  to  evasion — ^prevarication ;  half  the  truth 
told  to  satisfy  conscience,  the  other  half  kept 
back,  falsifies  the  whole ;  but  speak  the  truth 
l)oldly,  out  at  once, — for  to  steer  dexterously 
between  the  two  is  impossible,  for  the  desire 
to  deceive,  or  make  another  believe  what  is 
not  true,  constitutes  a  lie  as  much  as  an  open 
falsehood.  When  Washington  was  a  boy  his 
father  possessed  a  particularly  fine  young 
fruit  tree,  of  which  he  was  very  fond.    Young 
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Washington  thoughtlessly  tried  his  little  axe 
against  it  so  vigorously  as  to  reduce  it  to  a 
sad  condition :  his  father,  on  his  return,  in- 
quired of  each  who  had  been  guilty  of  the 
destruction,  for  the  tree  was  ruined ;  all  pro- 
tested their  innocence  until  it  came  to  Wash- 
ington's turn,  when,  after  a  pause,  he  burst 
into  tears,  saying  "  I  did  it,  father — /  cannot 
tell  a  lieP*  His  father  took  him  in  his  arms, 
exclaiming  with  delight — that  he  "would 
sooner  lose  a  dozen  such  trees  than  that  his 
son  should  have  been  a  liar."  And  though 
it  may  happen  that  no  such  approval,  but 
even  punishment,  may  follow  confession  in 
your  case,  permit  me  to  remind  you  that  the 
approval  of  One  has  been  gained,  more  im- 
portant and  precious  far  than  that  of  any 
earthly  parent — rour  Heavenly  Father — 
before  whose  eye  it  has  not  passed  unnoticed, 
nor  will  He,  who  has  all  things  in  His  hand 
in  heaven  and  in  earth,  allow  it,  or  similar 
actions  done  to  please  Him,  by  any  means 
pass  away  forgotten  or  unrewarded. 

Check  these  feelings  of  resentment  for  an 
injury  and  the  resolve  to  revenge  it  either 
now  or  at  some  other  time  ;  try  to  learn  that 
blessed  lesson  really  to  forgive  an  oifence. 

Remember,  also,  that  no  habit  is  more 
easily  learned  or  more  difficult  to  break  than 
Idleness ;  the  first  time  a  youth  refuses  to 
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try  to  do  anything  on  account  of  its  trouble 
he  has  begun  this  &tal  habit,  and  its  effects 
will  be  bitterly  felt  when  you  come  into  actual 
contact  with  the  world. 

Industry  and  improvement  are  only  ac- 
quired by  habit ;  but  every  victory  over  sloth 
and  idleness  makes  the  next  easier. 

Above  all,  shun,  as  you  value  your  eternal 
happiness,  and  your  health,  and  vigour  of 
mind  and  body  while  living,  those  ideas, 
those  books,  that  company,  which  tend  — 
indeed,  whose  very  object  it  is — to  ruin  and 
pollute.  They  are  the  most  awful  scourges 
with  which  our  world  has  ever  been  visited. 
They  dig  graves  so  deep  that  they  reach 
to  hell.  I  cannot  say  more  on  this  subject ; 
but  having  seen  and  known  what  I  have  of 
the  freshness  of  early  life  tainted,  the  spirit 
soiled,  I  could  not  say  less !  Bright  prospects 
of  future  promise  lost  irrevocably ;  the  haze 
of  indistmctness  thrown  over  the  acquire- 
ments and  the  pure  feelings  of  earlier  and 
better  days;  the  gradual  benumbing  and 
palsying  of  the  intellectual  faculties,  and  for 
what  ? 

Unquestionably,  the  time  of  life  you  have 
arrived  at  is  a  dangerous  one,  when  the  ap- 
petites are  keen  and  the  moral  strength  to 
resist  them  extremely  small ;  later,  you  will 
indeed  be  exposed  to  even  greater  tempta- 
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tion,  but  you  will  have  gained  more  expe- 
rience, and  more  strength  of  mind.  Remember 
your  only  safety  is  in  tfight ;  sermons,  prayers 
even,  will  otherwise  avail  nothing,  for  if  you 
pause  you  are  lost.  A  heavier  curse  can 
hardly  be  imagined  for  a  youth  than  that  of 
a  polluted  imagination ;  on  that  mind  what 
degrading  ideas  will  be  for  ever  fashioning 
themselves,  defiling  that  temple  where  God's 
holy  spirit  would  have  dwelt!  Time  only 
increases  it;  the  unclean  spirit  is  seldom 
cast  out,  much  more  commonly  does  he 
find  the  abode  swept  and  garnished  for 
his  reception,  much  more  commonly  does  he 
take  to  himself  spirits  more  wicked  than 
himself  to  go  out  no  more!  The  mind  is 
debilitated  and  rendered  incapable  in  a  great 
degree  of  exertion,  self-denial,  and  self-im- 
provement; and  the  soul  is  disfigured  by 
stains  which  it  is  to  be  feared  tears  cannot 
wholly  wash  out ;  the  power  of  the  Gospel 
can  seldom  do  more  than  restrain,  without 
subduing,  when  the  disease  is  once  fixed. 

If  you  would  then  have  your  piety  espe- 
cially pleasing  to  God,  apply  to  Him  for 
grace  betimes ;  let  it  be  the  piety,  the  '^  kind- 
ness of  your  youth."  Would  you  thank  any 
one  to  offer  you  a  purse  without  the  money, 
the  shell  without  the  kernel,  or  a  stalk  on 
which  the  flower  has  withered  ?    And  even 


^        .  ;)(v«/')le,  would  you  be  Tiilling  to 
-^  ^flic  i^^J;^  ouly  the  remains  of  a  life 
fi'f  %  '^^  "miserable  and  dreadful  service 
^  ,at  '  f  That  eye  which  kindles  so  brightly 
^/ -'^^"ji^spect  of  earthly  pleasure,  or  at  the 
Bt  t^l*  '^f  api)robatioii    from    those   whose 
^'^  ■  n  y^^^  value,  shall  it  never  brighten  at 
''P'^'^'^ught  of  gaining  the  approving  smile 
*f  ^a  ffra^'i^"^  Saviour  ?     That  active  step,  so 
rrht  so  tireless  now,  shall  it  never  take  one 
step  to  please  or  to  serve  One  who  has  done 
go  much  for  you?     And  after  your  health 
and  strength  and  prime  have  faded,  would 
fon  willingly  tender  only  the  refuse  to  Christ  ? 
J  do  not  think  you  wish  to  act  so  base  a  part! 
geek  then  this  love  and  friendship  in  these 
your  early  days;  then  they  will  be  indeed 
your  best  days  ;    every  year  that  departs 
will  brin^  on  a  happier,  and  the  last  w411  be 
the  happiest  of  all.     Believe  me  that  is  no 
vain   promise  of  God  "they  that  seek  me 
early  shall  find  me."     He  indeed  looks  with 
gracious  approval  upon  a  blameless,  pious, 
dutiful  childhood,  as  it  blossoms  into  a  grace- 
ful manhood;  and  if  miracles  are  not  wrought 
for  his  reward  even  in  this  life,  if  purer  gales 
do  not  breathe  to  preserve  his  health,  nor 
softer   suns    arise,   nor    more    timely  rains 
descend  to  ripen  his  harvest;  if  in  this  life 
the  tares  grow  side  by  side  with  the  wheat, 
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and  God  allows  the  good  things  of  this  life 
to  fall  on  the  evil  and  on  the  good,  yet  of 
this  we  are  confident  that  God  is  pleased 
with  him.  In  times  of  distress,  of  danger, 
where  human  aid  is  vain,  comes  that  gracious 
whisper,  because  thou  hast  kept  the  word  of 
my  patience,  believed  in  my  love  when  there 
was  much  to  sadden,  much  to  perplex,  "  I 
also  will  keep  thee  in  the  hour  of  temptation." 
With  Him  there  is  no  past ;  in  His  faithful 
remembrance  will  be  fresh,  when  years  have 
passed,  that  early  leaning  on  Him,  that 
honest  resolution  one  day  made. 

At  unexpected  seasons,  in  unforeseen  ways, 
and  without  effort  on  his  part,  tokens  of 
God's  goodwill  will  come  dropping  in  upon 
him — as  richly  laden  vessels  come  dropping 
into  a  sheltered  harbour,  with  the  tide. 

Thus  I  have  endeavoured  to  show  that 
God's  love  calls  for  thankfulness  more  deep 
than  any  imagination  can  conceive ;  but  that 
by  devoting  your  youth  to  Him,  you  may 
now  give  the  best  expression  of  gratitude  in 
your  power.  How  happy  are  you  in  having 
the  opportunity — soon,  very  soon — in  a  few 
more  years — your  youth  will  be  gone  past, 
never  again  to  return,  and  the  opportunity 
will  be  yours  no  more.  How  happy  are  you 
in  having  it  in  your  power  to  say,  "  Great 
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God,  I  owe  thee  more  than  it  is  in  my  poweir 
even  to  understand  or  express.  I  have  no 
way  of  showing  gratitude  equal  to  my  obK- 
gations,  but  help  me  to  make  the  best  returns 
I  can ;  the  warmest  will  be  cold,  the  most 
will  be  but  little ;  but  such  as  I  am,  accept 
me ;  and  by  the  offering  of  my  youth,  may 
I  show  to  thee,  and  thy  dear  Son,  that  I  am 
thankful ;  it  is  but  little  that  I  can  offer,  but 
that  little,  with  thy  help,  I  will," 

One  more  circumstance  may  be  mentioned, 
in  conclusion,  as  rendering  early  piety  espe- 
cially acceptable,  and  that  is  its  rareness; 
most  who  come  to  Christ,  come  to  Him  in 
the  prime  of  life ;  and  how  small  is  their 
number  compared  with  the  multitudes  who 
are  strangers  to  Him! 

Among  the  great,  how  many  families  are 
there  in  which  the  life  of  a  Christian  would 
be  considered  insupportable.  Among  the 
poorer  class  the  case  is  the  same ;  look  at 
the  factories,  works,  and  mills,  where  twenty, 
fifty,  or  even  hundreds  are  employed  ;  is  the 
language  commonly  heard  in  these,  or  the 
habits  of  the  workpeople  when  they  leave 
them,  worthy  of  those  whom  the  great  and 
blessed  God  would  fain  call  His  children, 
and  for  whom  a  Saviour  died?  Among 
scores,  perhaps,  but  one  or  two  will  be  found 
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who  love  and  serve  Christ,  Whatever 
changes  are  made,  one  thing  seems  unaltered 
— religion  was  never  in  fashion  upon  earth. 
In  youth,  even,  when  free  from  what  the 
world  calls  vice,  there  is  often  little  to  be 
found  besides  pride,  vanity,  and  folly.  That 
fair  morning  of  life,  which  a  few  happily  im- 
prove for  me  service  of  God  and  their  own 
eternal  welfare,  most  spend  as  if  their  o  wn 
eternal  welfare  was  no  concern  of  theirs ;  as 
if  they  had  no  interest  in  the  matter,  no 
heaven  to  gain,  no  hell  to  escape.  Thus  the 
rareness  of  early  religion  may  well  make  it 
peculiarly  pleasing  in  the  sight  of  the  blessed 
Jesus.  He  sees  the  greater  part  of  the  young 
utterly  careless  of  His  dying  love,  and  treating 
religion  as  a  thing  unsuitable  to  youthful 
gaiety ;  but  here  and  there  we  behold  a  few 
that  are  offering  Him  their  best  years.  He 
beholds  them  with  pleasure  and  will  remember 
the  "kindness  of  their  youth."  He  who  will 
remember  even  a  cup  of  cold  water  given 
with  love  to  Himself,  will  never  forget  the 
humble  resolutions  of  that  youth  who  says  to 
Him  '^  I  would  be  more  thy  friend  because 
thou  hast  so  few  that  are  thy  friends  at  all. 
Few  can  be  found  to  offer  thee  any  of  their 
time,  so  I  would  offer  thee  all  the  best  of 
mine.      Few  show  any  gratitude   for  thy 
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many  mercies,  thy  loving-kindness^  or  thy 
dying  love,  take  therefore,  O  thou  ooixipa9» 
sionate  Saviour,  my  youngest  and  best  year^ 
that  thou  mayest  have  all  my  life,  since  thoa 
hast  none  of  theirs." 


,1 


DISCONTENT. 

The  following  feble  by  Misa  Jane  Taylor 
was  meant  to  encourage  those  who  are  apt 
to  look  too  mnch  at  the  labours  and  diffi- 
culties in  advance,  instead  of  remembering 
that  tjie  present  day's  work  is  easy  to  per- 
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form,  and  it  is  with  the  present  alone  we  have 

to  do. 

An  old  clock  that  had  stood  fifty  years  in 
a  farmer's  kitchen  without  giving  its  owner 
any  cause  of  complaint,  early  one  summer's 
morning,  before  the  family  was  stirring,  sudr 
denly  stopped!  Upon  this,  the  dial-plate  (if 
we  may  credit  the  fable)  changed  counte- 
nance with  alarm ;  the  weights  hung  speech- 
less ;  the  hands  found  it  impossible  to  indicate 
the  right  time.  Each  member  felt  very  much 
disposed  to  lay  the  blame  on  the  others.  At 
length  the  dial-plate  instituted  a  formal  in- 
quiry throughout  the  works  as  to  the  cause  of 
the  stagnation  ;  when  hands,  wheels,  chains, 
and  weights  protested  their  innocence,  and 
the  clapper  was  especially  loud  in  its  denial. 
But  now  a  faint  tick  was  heard  from  below 
from  the  pendulum,  who  thus  spoke :  "  I 
confess  myself  to  be  sole  cause  of  the  present 
stoppage,  and  am  willing,  for  the  general 
satisfaction,  to  assign  my  reasons.  The  truth 
is  that  I  am  tired  of  ticking." 

Upon  hearing  this  the  old  clock  became 
so  enraged  that  it  was  on  the  point  of 
striking, 

"Lazy  thing!"  exclaimed  the  dial-plate, 
holding  up  both  its  hands. 

"  Very  good !''  replied  the  pendulum.   "  It 
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is  vastly  easy  for  you,  Mistress  Dial,  who  have 
always,  as  every  one  knows,  set  yourself  up 
above  me, — it  is  easy  for  you,  I  say,  to  accuse 
other  people  of  laziness !  You,  who  have 
had  nothing  to  do  but  to  stare  people  in  the 
face,  and  to  amuse  yourself  with  watching  all 
that  goes  on  in  the  kitchen  !  Think,  I  beg 
you,  how  you  would  like  to  be  shut  up  for 
life  in  this  dark  closet,  and  swing  backwards 
and  forwards  year  after  year  as  I  do.'' 

"  As  to  that,''  said  the  dial,  "  is  there  not 
a  window  in  your  house  on  purpose  for  you 
to  look  through?" 

"  For  all  that,"  resumed  the  pendidum, 
"  it  is  very  dark  here  ;  and  although  there  is  a 
window,  I  dare  not  as  you  all  know,  stop 
even  for  an  instant  to  look  out ;  besides,  I 
am  really  weary  of  my  way  of  life  ;  and,  if 
you  please,  I  will  tell  you  how  I  took  this 
disgust  at  my  employment.  This  morning  I 
happened  to  be  calculating  how  many  times 
I  should  have  to  tick  in  the  course  of  the 
next  twenty-four  hours;  perhaps  some  of 
you,  above  there,  can  give  me  the  exact 
sum  ?" 

The  minute  hand,  being  quick  at  figures, 
instantly  replied,  '*  Eighty-six  thousand  four 
hundred  times." 

"  Exactly  so,"  replied  the  pendulum ; 
"  well,  I  appeal  to  you  all,  if  the  thought  of 
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this  was  not  enough  to  fiitigue  one  ?  And 
when  I  began  to  multiply  the  strokes  of  one 
day  by  those  of  months  and  years,  can  any 
one  wonder  that  I  felt  discouraged  at  the 
prospect ;  so,  after  a  good  deal  of  reaaonii^ 
and    hesitation,    thinks    I    to    myself,    I^ 

STOP." 

The  dial  on  this  replied :  *'  Dear  Mr.  Pen- 
dulum, I  am  really  astonished  that  such  a 
useful,  industrious  person  as  yourself  should 
have  been  overcome  by  this  sudden  sugges- 
tion. Holding  the  important  position  you 
do,  you  should  remember  that  we  are  really 
dependent  upon  your  fulfilling  the  duties  of 
this  post,  as  it  rests  with  you  whether  we 
obtain  and  merit  the  attachment  and  confi- 
dence of  mankind,  or  are  brought  into  lasting 
disgrace.  Tlie  consciousness  of  how  much 
depends  upon  your  exertions,  how  little  we 
can  do  without  you,  deserves  your  deepest 
consideration.  It  is  true  you  have  done  a 
great  deal  of  work  in  yom*  time.  So  have 
we  all,  and  are  likely  to  do ;  but,  although 
this  may  fatigue  us  to  ihirJc  of,  the  question 
is  whether  it  will  fatigue  us  to  no  it.  Would 
you,  now,  do  me  the  favour  to  give  about 
half-a-dozen  strokes  to  illustrate  my  argu- 
ment ?" 

"  Certainly,"  said  the  pendulum,  who,  to 
do  him  justice,  was  always  s^isceptible  to  good 
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and  straiahtfoTward  movements,  and  who  had 
hitherto  been  remarkable  for  his  uniform  and 
well  regulated  conduct.  And  he  ticked  six 
times  at  his  usual  pace.  "Now,"  resumed 
the  dial,  "  may  I  be  allowed  to  inquire,  if 
that  exertion  was  at  all  fatiguing  or  disagree- 
able to  you  ?'' 

"  Not  in  the  least,''  replied  the  pendulum ; 
"  it  is  not  of  six  strokes  that  I  complain,  nor 
of  sixty,  but  of  millions." 

"  Very  good,"  replied  the  dial ;  "  but  let 
Yne  ask  you  to  remember,  what  I  think  you 
have  forgotten,  that  although  you  may  think 
of  a  miUion  strokes  in  an  instant,  you  are 
required  to  execute  but  one,  and  that  how- 
ever often  you  may  hereafter  have  to  saving, 
a  moment  will  always  be  given  you  to  swing 
in." 

"  Well,  this  consideration  staggers  me,  I 
confess,"  said  the  pendulum. 

"  Then  may  we  not  hope,"  resumed  the 
dial-plate,  "  that  we  shall  all  return  at  once 
to  our  work  ?  for  though  we  may  stand  still, 
we  must  remember  that  time  goes  on  the 
same." 

Upon'this  the  weights,  who  had  never  them- 
selves been  accused  of  ligfit  conduct,  used  all 
their  influence — throwing  their  weight  into 
the  scale.  The  pendulum  gave  way,  and 
began  to  wag  once  more ;   when,  with  one 
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axicord  the  wheels  began  to  turn,  the  hands 
to  move,  and  the  pendulum^  to  do  it  justice, 
ticked  as  loudly  ^  ever ;  while  a  beam  of 
the  rising  sun  that  streamed  through  the 
holes  in  the  shutter  of  the  kitchen  wmdow, 
shining  full  upon  the  dial-plate,  it  brightened 
up  as  if  nothing  had  been  the  matter. 

When  the  farmer  came  down  to  break&st 
that  morning,  upon  looking  at  the  clock  he 
declared  that  his  watch  must  have  gained 
nearly  half-an-hour  in  the  night. 
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''  Seek  ye  the  Lord  while  He  may  be  found  ;  call 
upon  Him  while  He  is  near." 

"  Strive  to  enter  in  at  the  fetrait  gate  ;  for  many 
shall  seek  to  enter  in  and  shall  not  be  able." 

In  order  to  nnderstand  the  full  meaning  of 
these  and  similar  words  of  our  Lord,  we 
must  remember  that  onr  besetting  fault, 
especially  in  youth,  is  in  thinking  very 
lightly  of  sin.  And  even  when  we  feel  con- 
scious that  we  are  not  seeking  nor  caring  for 
God's  approval,  we  satisfy  ourselves  with 
the  prospect  of  having  such  abundance  of 
time  for  all  these  things  still  before  us. 

We  are  in  boyhood,  in  health,  looking  for- 
ward it  may  be  to  many  years  of  health,  and 
pleasure,  and  advancement.  God  has  brought 
us  into  this  world.  His  kind  providence  has 
brought  us  through  the  dangers,  the  help- 
lessness of  childhood  and  infancy,  a  hundred 
circumstances  have  procured  for  us  our  pre- 
sent position  and  comforts  and  our  futiu'e 
prospects.    He  has  spared  us  through  illness. 
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His  creatures  have  days^  and  months,  and 
years  supported  and  nourished  us ;  we  have 
probably  twenty  or  even  forty  years  to 
remain  here ;  our  influence  over  others  must 
be  felt,  our  words,  our  lives,  during  all  these 
years  will  either  honour  Him  and  lead  others 
to  do  so  also,  or  will  encourage  others byour 
example  to  neglect  and  dishonour  our  Hea- 
venly Father. 

But  though  we  feel  the  duty  and  see  the 
reasons  for  commencing  a  prayerful  and 
Christian  life,  and  fully  mtend  it  some  day, 
there  comes  the  thought  of  the  great  time 
yet  before  us ;  we  fancy — and  Satan  is  ever 
ready  to  whisper — that  there  are  things  in 
this  world  more  sure  to  satisfy  us,  and  to  give 
us  pleasure,  than  a  life  of  piety  and  aflfection 
and  love  to  God.  We  even  may  wrongly 
think  that  such  a  life  is  of  itself  enough  to 
damp  all  gaiety  and  pleasure.  But  is  it 
really  so  ?  Are  these  then  alone  happy  who 
live  without  God  in  the  world ;  neither 
thinking  nor  caring  for  Him  in  whom  they 
live,  and  move,  and  have  their  being,  and 
from  whom,  repulsed  again  and  again,  His 
Holy  Spirit  has  silently  withdrawn  to  trouble 
them  again  no  more  ? 

Surely  when  He,  the  source  of  life  and 
happiness,  has  at  length  departed,  must 
there  not  rather  come   over  the   soul  the 
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deadnesSy  the  silence^  the  lonelmess  of  the 
tomb? 

Our  Saviour  tells  us  that  "  God  is  not  the 
God  of  the  dead  but  of  the  living,"  and  that 
"  He  that  believeth  in  me  though  he  were 
dead  yet  shall  he  live."  He  would  teach  us 
that  those  who  are  not  yet  removed  entirely 
from  God  must  feel  the  virtue  of  His  gracious 
presence  penetrating  their  whole  nature ;  and 
because  He  lives  they  must  live  also. 

If  then,  to  be  dead  in  the  language  o 
Scripture,  and  to  be  living  without  God,  are 
but  the  same  thing,  then  even  now  we  must 
be  either  alive  unto  God  or  dead  to  Him. 
For,  let  me  ask  those  who  think  least  of  God, 
who  live  year  after  year  most  separate  from 
Him,  whether  there  is  not  now  actually  per- 
ceptible in  their  state,  something  of  the  lone- 
liness, the  fearfulness  of  death  ?  It  is  not 
that  they  fear  God's  anger,  for  those  who 
fear  God  are  not  dead  to  Him.  The  thought 
of  God  gives  them  no  disquiet  at  all ;  every 
transient  fear  on  this  score  is  soon  got  over 
in  the  pleasures  and  pursuits  of  the  world. 
But  are  not  these  conscious  that  in  all  these 
pursuits  and  pleasures  there  is  something 
wanting  that  they  have  to  go  from  one  plea- 
sure to  another,  or  from  vice  to  vice,  to  pre- 
vent themselves  from  becoming  unhappy  ? 
If  in  times  of  sorrow,  such  as  all  must  have, 
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or  misfortune  or  danger,  I  care  not  what — 
if  in  these  times  they  have  never  known  what 
it  is  to  feel  God's  hand  is  over  them ;  if  in 
sickness  or  danger  we  have  never  known 
what  it  is  to  feel  that  His  Almighty  hand 
is  near,  and  that  He  is  with  us  and  will  be 
with  us  to  the  end ;  or  again,  in  seasons  of 
pleasure,  and  happiness,  and  success,  and 
enjoyment,  such  as  we  all  so  often  share,  if 
in  all  these  there  has  never  been  any  voice 
to  answer  us,  no  one  to  care  whether  we 
had  them  or  not,  no  one  to  thank  for^our 
prosperity,  no  one  to  call  upon  in  distress ; 
if,  in  God's  world,  we  are  thus  left  to  enjoy, 
as  we  can,  to  bear  as  we  can ;  if  we  have 
never  known  what  it  is  to  feel  that  we  are 
even  here  tasting  the  kindness,  the  goodness, 
of  our  Heavenly  Father,  and  that  these 
things  are  but  an  infinitely  slight  foretaste 
of  His  love,  surely  then,  there  is  in  all  this — 
in  this  life  without  God  in  His  world,  let  us 
stifle  it  as  we  may  by  friendly  intercourse 
with  others,  by  the  pursuits  and  interests  of 
a  worldly  life  —  already  something  of  the 
coldness,  the  loneliness  of  the  grave ! 

And  this  coldness  and  loneliness  will  be 
felt  more  and  more  with  advancing  years; 
with  every  loss  of  a  friend  of  our  early  days ; 
with  every  feeling  of  loss  of  that  strength 
and  vigour,  and  health  we  once  had,  the 
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deathlike  feeling  will  be  felt  more  and  more. 
The  misery,  the  loneliness,  the  despair  of 
that  state  When  God  and  Christ  are  for  ever 
gone,  is  not  to  be  conceived  of,  nor  under- 
stood ;  greatly  indeed  do  we  deceive  our- 
selves, if  we  think  we  can  comprehend  the 
heights  and  depths  contained  in  those  little 
words  life  and  death.  They  are  far  higher, 
for  deeper  than  ever  thought  or  fancy  of  man 
ever  reached ;  but  at  the  confines,  the  com- 
mencement of  that  never-ending  descent  from 
God,  that  being  for  evermore  oanished  from 
His  presence,  we  can  gain  a  faint  glimpse 
from  His  absence  in  our  present  lives.  Why 
then  in  early  life  do  we  not  unite  the  thought 
of  our  Heavenly  Father  with  our  pleasures 
and  pursuits,  and  learn  to  ask  His  presence 
and  blessing  upon  them  all ;  enjoying  them 
not  as  stolen  but  as  His  free  gift,  and  find 
that  instead  of  a  life  of  piety  and  loving  ser- 
vice to  Him  being  a  dull  and  dreary  one, 
find  a  pleasure — the  greatest  this  earth  can 
afford — ^that  of  having  His  approving  smile 
upon  all  that  we  do  ? 

But  alas  !  we  think  differently,  and  as  we 
grow  older  new  pursuits  and  occupations 
crowd  upon  us.  We  may  gain  more  skill 
and  more  knowledge  in  the  things  of  this 
life  as  years  pass  by,  but  there  never  comes 
again  that  freedom  from  care,  that  freshness 
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of  early  boyhood,  when  the  ability  to  choose 
our  course  of  life,  the  opportunity  of  giving 
our  youth  to  God,  is  ours,  and  which  when 
once  j)assed  come  again  no  more.  Weeks, 
and  months  glide  past,  we  ourselves  notice 
it,  we  feel  that  we  are  as  Har  as  ever  from 
lioliness  and  from  Grod  ;  but  we  have  formed, 
it  may  be,  acquaintance  and  intimacy  with 
companions  who  either  know  nothing  or  care 
notliing  about  religion. 

We  feel  it  unpleasant  to  appear  to  care  so 
much  about  these  things  before  them ;  we 
think  as  we  get  still  older  we  shall  be  able 
to  take  oiu"  stand,  and  begin  anew,  and  thus 
avoid  the  awkwardness  of  a  change  ;  and  as 
all  around  us  seems  just  the  same  we  do  not 
notice  the  gradual  ever-advancing  change 
which  is  taking  place  in  ourselves  !  We  are 
not  the  same !  the  spring,  the  summer,  and 
the  winter  come  again  and  again ;  the  same 
sights  and  sounds  come  back  once  more ;  the 
primrose,  the  blue-bell,  and  the  rose  come 
back  again ;  even  the  very  same  shadows  are 
cast  around  us  by  the  rising  or  the  setting 
sun — but  ice  are  not  the  same !  We  are  not 
in  the  same  position  we  once  were,  we  hold 
a  different  position  in  the  eye  of  God  to  what 
we  once  did ;  we  are  not  the  same  by  possi- 
))ility,  it  is  not  in  vain  that  a  year  passes  over 
iiny  one  of  us,  we  are  either  better  or  worse, 
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softer  or  harder  towards  God.  We  can  now 
see  more  clearly  the  meaning  of  those  words 
of  our  Saviour,  "Strive  to  enter  in  at  the 
strait  gate,  for  many  shall  seek  to  enter  in 
and  shall  not  be  able,  when  once  the  master 
of  the  house  has  shut  to  the  door."  It  may 
be  shut  not  suddenly  but  gradually ;  sin  and 
a  life  without  God  becommg  more  and  more 
habitual  to  us,  and  long  habits  of  prayerless- 
ness  stealing  upon  us  more  and  more.  It  is 
not  that  God  is  not  able  and  ready  to  save, 
and  to  change  the  hearts  of  all  men ;  it  is 
because  sin,  owing  to  repeated  wilful  acts  of 
known  sin  or  carelessness,  has  at  length  come 
to  seem  not  so  very  dreadful  a  thing  to  them. 
It  is  because  they  have  at  last  got  to  think 
very  lightly,  very  slightingly  of  sin — of  sin, 
which  ruined  a  world  made  by  God,  and 
required  a  Saviour's  death  to  counteract. 
This  is  the  reason  why  God's  promise  that 
"they  that  seek  me  early  shall  find  me  "  is 
only  distinctly  given  to  those  in  comparatively 
early  life.  Christ  calls  upon  all  alike  to 
repent,  His  gentle  voice  may  still  try  to  draw 
our  hearts  to  Him  ;  He  is  still  ready  to 
receive  us  with  forgiveness  and  love  ;  but 
indeed,  those  who  have  long  heard  Christ's 
call  should  make  haste  to  obey  it !  Indeed 
we  should  strive  earnestly  to  enter  into  His 
presence  before  the  door  is  shut  to  us.     You 
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may  think  lightly  of  my  words  now,  see  if 
you  will  do  so  when  your  hairs  are  grey! 
For  I  am  not  speaking  of  the  uncertainty  of 
life,  I  never  lay  much  stress  upon  this ;  for 
in  youth,  especially,  we  ever  think  the  chances 
of  a  long  life  are  in  our  favour.  In  that  sense 
the  door  may  be  open  to  us  for  many  years ; 
yet  indeed  there  is  a  danger,  and  a  great  one 
too,  that  to  those  who  delay  for  the  present 
to  answer  Christ's  call,  that  strait  (that  is,  at 
any  time  narrow,  difficult)  gate — ^the  door  of 
eternal  life — may  be  to  them  for  ever  closed ; 
as  year  after  year  sin  gets  a  more  confirmed 
hold  on  us,  and  the  many  enjoyments  and 
pursuits  we  meet  with  engross  more  and 
more  our  affections  and  thoughts.  The  longer 
we  postpone  commencing  a  life  of  piety,  the 
harder  it  seems  to  take  a  stand  for  ourselves, 
regardless  of  what  others  may  think;  and 
the  more  we  ourselves  are  becoming  used  to 
the  idea  of  living  without  God. 

How  gently  does  Christ  bear  with  us  ! 
He  is  full  of  long-suffering !  For  days,  and 
weeks,  and  years  we  slight  and  grieve  Him, 
still  He  endures  and  spares,  still  He  entreats 
us  to  be  His,  still  He  gives  us  Sabbath  after 
Sabbath  ;  He  gives  us  teachers  and  His  holy 
Bible,  and  is  ever  ready  to  teach  us  to  love 
Him.  There  are  some  here  who  may  go  on 
thus  grieving  Him  for  as  many  as  fifty,  or 
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even  seventy  years,  and  Christ  will  bear  with 
them  all  that  time !  Day  by  day  will  His 
sun  shine  upon  them  ;  day  by  day  will  His 
creatures  minister  to  their  support  and  plea- 
sure ;  He  himself  will  but  entreat  us  to  watch 
over  our  lives,  to  see  if  we  have  done  well  or 
ill  the  day  past  or  the  week  past,  whether 
we  think  Christ  loves  us  better  or  worse,  or 
whether  we  are  more  or  less  hard  towards 
Him.  Christ  may  still  spare  us ;  but  oh !  re- 
member that  as  these  months  and  years  pass 
on  His  voice  of  entreaty  will  be  less  often 
heard,  the  distance  between  Him  and  us  will 
be  consciously  widened.  There  were  periods 
while  we  were  young,  when  sometimes,  at 
least,  we  felt  inclined  to  pray,  when  our 
hearts  were  tender  towards  God,  and  we  felt 
really  disposed  to  love,  and  do  our  little  to 
serve  that  Saviour  who  had  done  so  much  for 
us ;  but  those  times  do  not  come  to  us  now. 
From  one  place  after  another  where  we  used 
sometimes  to  think  of  Him,  and  where  had 
we  but  sought  Him  He  would  have  been 
found.  He  will  have  departed;  one  spot 
after  another  which  used  once  to  catch  the 
light  of  heaven,  felt  once  the  sweet  influence 
of  His  presence,  will  now  lie  constantly  in 
gloom.  If  sorrow,  or  any  softening  feelings 
ever  turn  our  hearts  towards  Christ  we  shall 
be  startled  at  perceiving  that  we  do  not  feel 
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towards  Him  as  we  once  did,  that  there  is 
something  which  keeps  us  back  from  Him. 

When  we  speak  of  loving  Him,  our  hearts, 
which  have  so  long  loved  earthly  things,  fed 
the  words  are  but  mockery.  What  words 
are  Redemption  and  Salvation  to  one  whose 
life  has  passed  away  while  he  is  left  unre- 
deemed, unchanged,  whom  carelessness  and 
sin  have  ruined,  whose  heart  has  lost  all  taste 
for  heavenly  things,  and  even  the  disposition 
to  seek  them  ? 

Such  know  already  all  that  the  Christian 
minister  can  say  to  them ;  they  believe  it  all ; 
it  has  been  presented  to  them  a  hundred 
times  in  all  conceivable  forms,  and  urged 
upon  them  by  all  conceivable  arguments  and 
considerations ;  but  it  now  no  longer  produces 
any  impression.  You.  may  remember  what 
a  faithful  and  earnest  minister  tells  us  of  a 
conversation  he  had  with  a  respectable,  decent 
man,  who  at  an  advanced  age  bore  a  good 
character  and  was  never  absent  from  church. 
While  on  a  call  at  his  house  the  earnest 
minister  took  an  opportunity  of  addressing 
him  and  his  family  on  the  importance  of 
piety  and  the  need  of  gaining  the  love  and 
approbation  of  God,  by  heartily  accepting 
the  salvation  He  offers  through  His  Son, 
Jesus  Christ.  After  affectionately  urging 
them  to  a  consideration  of  the  eternity  before 
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each  of  us,  and  the  importance  of  applying 
in  earnest  prayer  to  Christ  betimes,  he  finished 
what  he  had  to  say  and  left  the  house,  his 
acquaintance  following  him,  who,  when  they 
were  alone  together,  said  something  like  this 
— "  I  would  have  you  spend  your  strength 
upon  the  young,  labour  to  bring  them  to 
Jesus,  for  to  tell  the  truth  I  fear  it  is  too  late 
for  such  as  me.  I  have  known  for  many 
years''  he  said  ^'that  I  have  never  been  a 
Christian  ;  I  have  slighted  many  convictions ; 
I  fully  believe  that  when  I  die  I  shall  go 
down  to  perdition ;  but  somehow,  though  I 
know  all  this  and  try  to  think  seriously  of  it, 
I  do  not  seem  to  care :  I  know  perfectly  well 
all  that  you  will  say,  I  can  almost  tell  the 
text  you  will  repeat,  I  have  listened  to  it  for 
a  hundred  times,  but  the  truth  is  I  feel  it  no 
more  than  a  stone."  And  this  man  died  we 
are  told  with  similar  words  on  his  lips.  We 
do  not  know  how  many  a  time  he  had  slighted 
and  rejected  divine  love  and  goodness,  but 
there  was  doubtless  a  long  sad  tale  of  warn- 
ings in  youth  neglected  ;  of  the  amusements 
and  pursuits  of  earthly  things  taking  the 
Saviour's  place  in  the  heart,  just  at  the 
accepted  time,  when  his  heaiii  should  liave 
melted  and  yearned  after  a  Saviour's  love 
and  favour ;  a  long  sad  tale  of  a  pride  in 
outward  appearance   of  godliness  inducing 
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him  (and  how  many  are  there  like  him  ?)  to 
keep  up  a  life-long  weary  disguise  of  love 
never  felt,  a  religion  never  heartily  embraced  1 
He  had  lost  the  springtime  of  his  life ;  he 
had  missed  the  tide  that  would  have  borne 
him  to  heaven.  Will  you  allow  the  rude 
jests  or  the  quiet  sneer  of  a  companion  to  be 
sufficient  to  make  you  feel  ashamed  of  show- 
ing your  concern  after  a  noble  and  a  godly 
life  ?  May  not  the  calm  recklessness,  the 
cool  indifference  you  observe  in  him,  and 
others  like  him, — in  those  who  know  per- 
fectly well  that  there  is  but  a  step  between 
them  and  death,  and  that  death  to  them 
means  eternal  misery,  and  yet  who  live  on 
quite  quietly  and  comfortably,  attending  to 
their  business,  enjoying  their  comforts,  and 
do  not  care, — be  because  God's  Holy  Spirit  has 
ceased  attempting  to  find  an  entrance  into 
that  cold,  proud,  unyielding,  unloving  heart? 
Do  we  not  see  in  that  cool,  composed,  polite 
indifference,  or  that  rude  sneer,  one  who  is 
utterly  heedless,  because  God's  Spirit  has  left 
hiiu  as  he  wished — alone,  and  will  strive 
with  him  no  more  ?  But  you,  my  dear  young 
friend,  are  yet  young,  with  heart  not  yet 
hardened  to  a  Saviour's  love.  His  loving 
presence  may  now,  at  times,  in  spite  of  your 
(u>ldness  and  unworthiness,  reach  your  heart, 
and  is  not  entirely  unwelcome  there.     Oh ! 
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cherish  such  moments  while  they  are  yet 
pur  own,  indeed;  they  are  not  at  our  com- 
mand !  There  is  much  in  you  now  He  may 
love,  the  temper  of  the  mind  in  youth  is  soft, 
and  tender,  and  prone  to  love,  it  is  a  period 
of  docility  and  good-humoured  acciuiescence ; 
do  not  then  let  pTide  hinder  you  from  oi)en- 
ing  your  heart  to  God,  and  learning  in  »pite 
of  aU  that  may  try  to  hinder  you,  to  i)ray  to 
Him  in  Jesu's  name.  If  the  past  years  of 
our  life  cause  us  to  look  back  with  sorrow 
and  regret,  if  young  as  you  are  there  are 
sins  you  would  not  willingly  have  known  to 
anotner,  let  us  take  heed  that  it  is  not  so 
with  us  when  our  life  is  drawing  towards  the 
close ;  for  the  despair  which  would  be  sinful 
now,  will  be  only  too  natural,  and  too  certain 
then.  But  it  would  be  sinful  now,  for  it  is 
the  morning  of  life  with  you  ;  you  may  still 
be  His  who  died  for  you  on  Calvary's  mount ; 
your  eyes  may  yet  behold  "  that  land  which 
IS  very  far  off."  You  have  much  to  do,  it 
would  be  false  to  deny  it,  it  is  no  light  thing 
to  have  our  sinful  natures  changed  by  God's 
blessed  Spirit  to  what  He  would  have  us  to 
be ;  it  is  the  work  of  many  an  effort,  of  many 
a  prayer ;  but  you  may  begin  this  needful 
work  any  day.  True,  the  path  may  not  at 
first  seem  so  inviting  as  that  of  careless  ease 
and  selfish  pleasure  :  but  only  tread  it  for  but 
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a  little  distance  and  you  will  experience  that 
though  it  causes  you  to  shun  all  that  is  im- 
pure and  unpleasing  to  Grod,  there  is  no  true, 
.lasting  pleasure  and  happiness  it  will  not 
secure  for  you  ;  and,  above  all,  that  pleasure 
God  alone  can  bestow — the  pleasure  of  having 
the  approving  smile  of  the  Almighty  rest 
upon  our  souls. 

Surely  every  one  knows  upon  a  very  little 
thought  what  are  his  most  besetting  &ult8 
and  sins,  and  do  we  not  all  feel  in  our  hearts 
that  if  we  are  ever  to  be  with  Grod  and  our 
Saviour  these  must  be  forsaken  and  overcome  ? 
And  in  what  way  can  we  forsake  them  but 
by  fixing  upon  them,  and  naming  them  to 
God  in  our  prayers  ;  asking  Him  for  Christ's 
sake,  for  the  strength  and  faith  we  still  need 
to  overcome  them;  and  by  being  watchfiil 
and  resolute  when  the  time  of  actual  trial 
comes  \ 

We  must  ever  remember,  my  dear  boys, 
that  we  are  but  passing  through  an  educa- 
tion, and  trial,  designed,  if  we  do  our  part 
manfully,  to  fit  us  for  the  real  and  endless 
life  to  come :  we  are  in  life  and  being  never, 
no  never,  to  go  out  of  it  again ;  there  is  no 
going  back !  If  any  of  us  were,  however, 
thus  to  pray,  and  by  being  careful  were  to  go 
through  our  work  and  amusements  as  Christ's 
servants ;  if  conscience  were  to  say  to  us  "I 
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have  tried  to  act  this  day  as  in  God's  si^^ht, 
I  have  tried  to  do  my  work  lioiiestly  ami 
cheerfully ;  I  have  tried  to  keep  myself  frin? 
from  profane  or  impure  thoughts  and  wonis, 
from  ill-temper,  from  selfishness ;" — suppose, 
I  say,  that  conscience  said  this  to  us  at  niglit 
should  we  tlien  be  unwilling  to  j)resent  our- 
selves before  Christ  ?  Should  we  still  look 
upon  prayer  with  weariness  ;  should  we  still 
feel  reluctant  to  be  gi-atcful  to  (iod  wIkmi 
successful  and  happy,  or  to  turn  to  Ilini  when 
in  soiTOW  or  misfortune — or  even  when  fall- 
ing into  sin — as  to  our  best  and  dearest 
Fnend  ?  Surely,  we  should  i*athor  pray  at 
night  that  Christ  would  be  pixisent  with  us 
also  on  the  morrow.  We  shall  feel,  if  we 
continue  to  do  this,  that  the  CJri^at  Ciod  who 
made  heaven  and  earth  and  tli(^  hosts  of 
worlds  we  see  around  us  every  starlight  night, 
will  love  even  mpj  will  grant  his  blessing  to 
follow  me  through  all  the  changes  of  my  life 
here,  and  when  it  comes  to  my  turn  to  leave 
this  world  the  Saviour  will  welcome  me  with 
those  words—-  precious  words  to  us  when  that 
time  really  has  come — **  Well  done  good  and 
faithful  servant,  thou  hast  been  faithful  over 
a  very  little,  enter  thou  into  the  joy  of  thy 
Lord.'' 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  FALL,  AKB  ENCOURAGEMENT 
TO  PEllSEVERE  IS  A  RELIGIOUS  MODE  OF  LIFE. 

What  I  have  said  in  this  and  other  ad- 
dresses hjis  been  on  the  supposition  (and  I 
believe  it  to  be  a  true  one)  that  amongst  the 
number  assembled  here  there  are  always 
some — God  only  knows  whom  they  are — 
who,  amidst  their  various  occupations  and 
amusements,  which  hide  God  altogether  from 
the  eyes  of  many,  do  yet  believe  that  it  is 
their  business  in  life  as  well  as  their  happi- 
ness to  come  to  Him,  to  find  Him,  and  to 
walk  in  His  fear  all  their  lives.  But  neither 
do  they  see  their  way  clearly  nor  is  God  and 
His  love  clearly  felt  by  them.  On  the  con- 
trary, they  struggle  on,  as  I  think,  amidst 
great  difficulties  and  frequent  relapses ;  some- 
times they  feel  cold  and  hardened,  sometimes 
careless  and  indolent,  doing  what  they  would 
not,  and  neglecting  that  which  they  would 
wish  to  do.  It  is  these  who  may  have  felt 
the  truth  of  what  I  have  said,  and  are  ready 
to  begin  some  attempts  and  make  some  steps 
heavenward,  who  are  in  the  greatest  danger 
of  giving  up  all  these  attempts  at  improve- 
ment and  falling  back  to  what  Satan  would 
have  us  all  remain — far  from  happiness  and 
from  God — it  is  these  I  would  ask  to  consider 
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carefully  the  reasons  for  this  nt'edfui  strujrgle, 
which  in  conclusion  I  will  endeavour  to  j)re- 
sent  to  their  minds ;  at  tlic  siime  time  en- 
deavouring to  encourage  them  in  tlieir  efforts. 
Our  greatest  danger  of  giving  up  all  attempts, 
all  thoughts  of  God  and  our  Saviour  is  at  the 
beginning  of  our  course :  it  is  not  he  who 
has  begun  to  taste  the  happiness  of  religion, 
who  through  many  a  time  of  danger,  sorrow, 
or  sin  has  felt  that  in  spite  of  all — in  spite  of 
unworthiness  and  coldness  on  his  part  —the 
Saviour  to  whom  he  tendered  his  service  and 
youthftil  love,  in  days  long  since  past,  bears 
him  in  remembrance,  and  having  loved  him 
then  loves  him  still,  it  is  not  such  who  are 
likely  to  throw  all  aside  as  hopeless.  But 
how  can  any  help  feeling  for  such  as  I  have 
described,  who,  in  early  youth,  are  strug- 
gling with  the  first  and  to  them  great  diflS- 
culties  of  a  Christian  life  !  Especially  if  their 
success  or  failure  may  be  helped  by  what  we 
do  or  leave  undone  ? 

It  is  natural,  therefore,  to  think  much  of 
their  case ;  and  should  we  not,  when  this 
was  almost  the  last  command  given  by  our 
Saviour  in  the  most  affecting  way  to  His 
strong  impetuous  follower,  Peter  : — "  Simon, 
lovest  thou  me  ?"  Three  times  did  He  who 
spake  as  never  man  spake,  whose  every  word 
had  it-s  solemn  meaning,  impress  upon  him 
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tlie  care  of  such  as  I  have  spoken  of — the 
yoiiiiff  and  inexperienced. 

It  IS  natural,  therefore,  to  urge  them  to  go 
on  in  spite  of  all  discouragement ;  to  remind 
them  that  the  door  into  eternal  life  must  ever 
be,  from  the  constitution  of  things,  "strait" 
(difficult)  and  Tiarro w ;  and  that  many  a  weary 
day  may,  perhaps,  have  to  be  spent  before 
we  can  sit  down  safe  at  our  journey's  end. 

The  apostle  we  have  just  alluded  to  was 
upon  the  mount  with  Christ,  and  was  in 
company  with  Moses  and  Elijah — translated 
as  it  were  for  a  moment  into  heaven  itself; 
but  Peter  had  to  come  down  from  that  mount, 
and  many  a  weary  day  had  he  to  pass  before 
he  reached  that  heavenly  kingdom.  He  had 
His  Master's  work  to  perform,  and  so  it  is 
with  us  all.  You  will  have  many  a  struggle 
to  pass  through  in  this  world,  whatever  may 
be  your  position,  in  your  desire  after  the 
things  of  time;  do  you  then  grudge  the 
efforts  God  asks  you  to  attempt,  in  advancing 
His  kingdom,  and  in  beginning,  where  we 
must  all  begin — with  your  own  faults  and 
sins  ?  It  is  natural  to  remind  you  that  you 
are  not  uncared  for  as  you  may  be  at  times 
temi)ted  to  think  is  the  case,  that  there  is 
One  who  is  watching  anxiously  over  you 
when  you  think  yourself  most  forsaken. 

The  reason  of  the  difficulties  you  meet  with 
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are  varied,  according  to  your  position,  your 
companions,  and  your  natural  disposition; 
but  every  one  arrived  at  years  of  reflection 
will    readily  acknowledge    that   though   if 
sought  in  prayer  God's  Holy  Spirit  is  near 
them,  enabling  them  to  feel  at  peace  with  all 
men,  to  feel  gOi>d-will  to  all,  to  desire   to 
please  and  love  and  serve   God,   yet  that 
there  is  at  the  same  time  another  power — 
mysterious  (as  is  the  impression  of  God's  Holy 
Spirit  up(m  our  hearts)  it  is  true,  but,  never- 
theless, plainly  to  be  felt — ever  tending  to 
erase   every  good   impression    God  in   His 
mercy  has  at  length  made  on  our  hc?arts,  ever 
ready    to    lead    us    into    sinful    polluting 
pleasures,  ever  ready  to  embolden  in  that  sin 
which  caused  a  Saviour's  death,  ever  readv 
to  lead  us  to  live  carelessly  and  without  God, 
deepening  every  spiritual  slumber.     It  is  be- 
cause of  the  presence  of  this  evil  power,  of 
Satan,  who  is  described  as  going  about  as  a 
wild  and  savage  animal  "  seeking  whom  he 
miqr   devour,"  that  our  Lord  warns  us  to 
"  Watch  and  pray  lest  we  fall  into  tempta- 
tion ; "  and  His  apostle  encourages  us  with 
the  words  "  Draw  near  to  God  and  He  will 
draw  night  to  you  ;  resist  the  Devil  and  he 
will  flee  from  you." 

You  know  that  Satan  himself  was  once  an 
inhabitant  of  the  realms  of  glory,  bnt  was 
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cast  out  of  them  for  disobedience,  and  pride ; 
and  fell—  fell,  so  as  to  become  the  enemy  of 
Almighty  God  Himself,  and  the  great  enemy 
of  our  souls.  Do  you  ask  what  Satan  gains 
by  our  ruin,  what  pleasure  he  can  obtain 
from  it,  I  would  ask  what  pleasure  has  he 
left ;  but  having  for  ever  lost  all  himself  he 
vents  his  rage,  envy,  malice  and  hatred  to 
(jod,  in  endeavouring — alas !  too  often  suc- 
cessfully when  aided  by  our  carelessness  and 
sin — in  thwarting  the  designs  of  a  loving 
Creator.  Without  our  assistance,  unless 
there  is  a  traitor  within,  he  can  do  nothing ; 
with  our  consent  and  aid,  he  can  ruin  us  fop 
ever  with  himself.  Add  to  this  that  the 
pride  and  love  of  power  which  caused  his  own 
fall  must  find  some  satisfaction — miserable, 
wretched,  devilish  though  it  be — in  the  ruin 
he  has  caused  and  causes  still.  And,  finally,  I 
would  ask  you  to  observe  in  the  very  worst  of 
your  acquaintances  (I  will  not  say  companions)^ 
he  who  shows  most  signs  of  a  A\dcked,  aban- 
doned, and  proud  character,  if  you  do  not 
mark  in  his  contempt  for  religion,  contempt 
akin  to  despair  at  that  blessedness  he  never 
hopes  and  therefore  tries  not  to  attain  to ;  in 
his  attempts  after  pleasure  in  sin  ;  that  malice 
and  dislike  to  those  he  cannot  but  feel  and 
know  to  be  purer,  nobler,  of  more  worth,  and 
more  esteemed  than  himself;  in  that  longing 
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for  power  and  the  wretched  applause  of  the 
yilest  and  worst,  now  that  he  has  lost  the 
esteem  and  regard  of  all  that  are  worthy  and 
goody — cannot  we  mark  in  all  this  sonietliing 
of  attributes  which  constitute  the  evil  one 
himself,  the  commencement  of  that  awful 
decline  1  have  already  spoken  of  as  caused 
first  by  departure  from  God  ?  Satan,  actuated 
with  such  feelings  towards  God  and  his 
creation,  was  permitted  to  put  the  test 
to  the  obedience  of  our  first  parents,  Adam 
and  Eve,  in  the  garden  of  Eden ;  with  the 
fill!  knowledge  on  their  part  of  the  conse- 
quences of  that  one  but  commencemoiit  of  all 
sm,  however  great,  namely  disobedience  to  a 
Grreat  and  Allwise  and  Just  God.  I  will  not 
attempt,  as  is  often  done,  to  evade  the  diffi- 
culty which  ever  comes  over  the  subject, 
whichsuggests  itself  toeveryhonest  thoughtful 
mind,  and  often  asked  by  the  most  flippant 
scoffer  and  seldom  answered  by  the  learned 
and  the  pious,— if  God  with  His  allseeing 
eye  perceived  the  result,  which,  down  to  all 
tune,  would  by  this  one  beginning  of  sin, 
this  departure  from  Him,  entail  upon  all  who 
should  come  after  our  first  parent, — if  before 
Him  were  clearly  j^resent  the  world  so  vile 
that  even  His  long-suffering  found  its  almost 
entire  destruction  best,  and  ^'  it  repented 
Him  that  He  had  made  man," — if  before  His 
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oyc  passed  in    slow    procession  the  tears^ 
tlie  groans,  the  imprecations  of  a  thousand 
yeiirs,  why  was  that  temptation  permitted? 
Although  I  would  warn  you  that  he  who 
needlessly  asks  such  question  cannot  expect 
to  be  answered,  for  how  can  the  creature 
comprehend  the  Creator,  the  child  of  time 
He  who  inhabiteth    eternity  ;    although   I 
would  warn  you  that  unless  we  stood  upon  the 
platform  of  infinite  wisdom,  goodness,  and 
power,  wc  should  fail  to  understand  the  answer 
if  given,  still  as  I  know  such  thoughts  will 
come  to  many  a  noble  thoughtfiil  youth,  and 
though  capable  of  some  satisfactory  explana- 
tion are  too  often  wrongly  and  foolishly  re- 
proved, I  will  say  a  word  in  reply.     God  who 
is   all  goodness,   all  wisdom,   all  love,   all 
justice,  saw  fit  that  this  trial  should  be  theirs. 
Of  no  moral  crime,  in  the  ordinary  meaning 
of  the  word,  could  they  have  been  guilty. 
With  the  whole  world  in  their  possession  they 
could  neither  steal  nor  even  covet.     It  was 
impossible  that  they  could  commit  adultery : 
for  deceit,  hatred,  anger,  or  fraud,  there  was 
no  room  or  object.     In  a  word  their  purity 
and  innocence  were  so  great  that  before  they 
eat  of  that  forbidden  fruit, — the  fruit  which 
caused  them  to  know  evil  from  good  (know- 
ledge alas !  paid  for  dearly  indeed  in  all  time), 
— they  were  even  ignorant  of  the  difference 
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between  the  two;  sin  was  not  yet  known* 
and  it  was  only  by  an  act  of  disobedience,  no 
matter  in  what  way  it  was  shown,  that  th(»y 
could  beain  to  sin. 

Freedom  of  will  is  by  necessity  allied  to 
liability  to  sin ;  and,  as  it  is  absohitely  essen- 
tial to  eternal  reward  and  happiness,  it  was 
clearly  right  that  an  opportnnity  of  exercising 
that  freedom  of  will  should  have  been  afforded 
them. 

Man  was,  by  the  bounty  of  his  Creator, 
not  only  called  mto  existence  and  placed  in  a 
delightful  paradise,  but  was  made  the  heir, 
should  he  prove  himself  not  unworthy  of  such 
goodness,  to  the  inestimable  gift  of  immor- 
tality; though  it  rested  with  himself,  as  it 
does  now,  either  to  obtain  the  promised  in- 
heritance by  obedience,  or  to  forfeit  it  by  a 
contrary  line  of  conduct.  "  Paradise,"  or 
the  "Garden  of  Eden,"  appears  to  have  been 
stocked  with  everjrthing  calculated  to  delight 
and  gratify  the  senses — birds,  trees,  flowers, 
and  fruits ;  and  a  cloudless  and  eternal 
spring  and  summer  probably  added  to  its 
delights.  Nothing  was  wanting  which  the 
taste  of  creatures,  pure  and  untouched  by 
sin  or  sinful  desires,  could  possibly  wish  for. 

Surrounded  by  such  evidences  of  God's 
goodness,  and  love,  the  first  pair  dwelt  for 
some  time  ;  and  had  they  continued  so,  we, 
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their  descendants  should  also  have  thus  lived, 
and  death,  and  sin,  and  misery  would  have 
never  entered  our  world. 

God  Himself  was  their  director  and 
friend ;  He  conversed  with  them  femiliarly, 
He  instructed  them  in  their  duty  towards 
Him  and  each  other.  On  their  part  perfect 
happiness  prevailed,  for  the  strict  prohibition 
not  to  eat  the  fruit  of  one  out  of  the  multi- 
tude of  the  trees  of  the  Earden,  was,  we  may 
well  believe,  not  very  difficult  to  obey. 

Subject  to  no  rebellious  or  wicked  passions, 
docile,  pious,  and  grateful — as  what  else 
should   they  have  been  ? — their   life  was  a 
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continued  succession  of  innocent  dc^liglits. 
Had  they  retained  their  innocence,  children 
would  have  been  born  to  thoni  in  due  time 
pure  and  innocent  as  themselves,  all  of  whom 
would  have  enjoyed  the  same  advantages  as 
themselves,  and  when  mankind  l)ccame  too 
numerous  for  the  narrow  compass  of  para- 
dise on  earth,  generjition  after  generation,  as 
each  was  prepared  for  it,  would  have  ])een 
translated  into  the  abodes  of  the  )>Iossed. 
But  you  know  that  such  was  not  the  case. 
You  feel  too  clearly  for  yourself,  in  your 
struggles  to  do  well,  in  the  diiliculties  which 
beset  every  path  of  improvement,  and  wisdom, 
and  goodness,  that  those  loving  designs  were 
thwarted ;  that  Satan's  temptation  found  in 
Eve,  as  the  weaker  of  the  two,  a  successful 
issue,  even — one  would  be  inclined  to  believe, 
viewing  the  awful  results  to  this  world  of  ours 
— in  a  degree  above  what  he  would  liave 
anticipated.  The  iirst  pair  were  tempted  to 
disobey  their  Creator's  loving,  holy  will,  and 
— as  you  and  I  have  done  not  once  only  but 
many  and  many  a  time — they  ffave  way  to 
Satan's  wretched  misera])le  temptation,  and 
fell !  Some  may  think  the  mere  eating  of  an 
apple  in  disobedience  to  the  command  of  God 
an  offence  of  light  nature ;  but  such  forget 
that  disobedience  in  the  least  command 
would  necessarily  be  the  first  step  to  all  dis- 
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obedience  and  all  sin ;  they  forget  that  the 
moment  the  evil  was  entertained,  and  the 
temptation  was  yielded  to,  there  entered  in 
human  nature — before  this  so  innocent— a 
disposition  akin  to  Satan  himself,  prepared, 
if  not  withstood,  for  greater  crimes  as  occa- 
sion offered,  for  any  infraction,  indeed,  of  the 
laws  of  God.  And  it  is  striking  that  at  the 
same  moment  the  command  of  God  was 
violated  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil — 
the  knowledge  and  consciousness  that  they 
deserved  God's  punishment — was  felt ;  they 
were  afraid,  and  tried  to  hide  from  Him. 
We  hear  of  no  command  that  the  first  pair 
should  not  have  eaten  of  the  fruit  of  the 
other  tree,  in  the  centime  of  the  garden — 
the  tree  of  life  ;  probably  God^s  design  was, 
that  they  should  eat  of  it  to  renew  their  lives 
incessantly ;  for  if  they  had  not  sinned  they 
would  never  have  seen  death.  It  was  in 
mercy  that  He  drove  them  forth,  after  the 
fall,  for  fear  they  should  also  eat  of  the  other 
tree  after  their  act  of  sin,  because  the  won- 
derful scheme  for  the  redemption  of  mankind 
would  then  have  been  frustrated,  and  God's 
word  would  not  have  come  to  pass,  namely, 
that  if  they  disobeyed  his  command  "  they 
should  surely  die."  Alas  !  what  were  their 
thoughts  when  banished  from  that  sweet  spot, 
banisned  from  God's  immediate  and  actual 
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presence,  by  the  necessary  results  of  their 
own  sin  ;  and  all  for  tohat  ?  So  it  is  with  us : 
it  will  be  the  keenest  pang  wc  shall  ever  feel 
that  itwas  our  own  perverse,  wilful,  wicked  wills 
which  withstood  and  thwarted  the  schemes 
of  infinite  wisdom,  and  goodness,  and  love, 
the  Almighty  had  in  store  for  us ;  and  all 
for  WHAT  in  return  ?  Hence  it  was  by 
yielding  to  Satan's  temptation  that  the  way 
was  thrown  open  for  him  to  enter.  And 
hither,  alas !  he  came,  with  all  his  sad  and 
fearful  train,  endeavouring  to  enthrone  him- 
self in  our  hearts  and  souls.  The  result,  the 
disposition  for  any  infraction  of  God's  laws, 
was  soon  shewn  by  the  first  murder — that  of 
Abel  by  his  own  brother.  The  consequence 
of  the  fall  presents,  indeed,  a  degradation 
grievous  to  behold ! — the  affections  which 
once  soared  upwards  to  the  Creator  and 
things  of  a  higher  and  purer  life  than  this 
world  permits,  now  cleave  to  worldly  objects, 
things  of  earth  that  must  from  their  very 
nature  perish  with  the  using ;  the  passions 
and  will,  which  are  inclined  to  good,  are  now 
fierce  and  greedy  after  sinfiil  and  self- 
destroying  pleasures.  It  is  first  earthly, 
scraping  its  goods,  its  pleasures,  or  its  fame 
together ;  then,  as  like  grows  to  like,  it 
expands  into  its  master's  image ;  the  mark  of 
the  beast  becomes  more  distinct,  first  earthly, 
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then  sensual,  then  devilish,  until  Satan's  ob- 
scene and  loathsome  likeness  stands  confest. 

You  can  see  now  what  makes  me  ao 
desirous  that  those  whom  I  have  described 
as  commencing  the  struggle  for  Grod,  and 
against  Satan  and  all  sin,  should  be  encou- 
raged to  press  onwards.  I  do  not  wish,  my 
boy,  or  you,  my  older  reader,  to  throw  one 
cloud  upon  your  cheerfulness,  your  allowable 
and  healthful  pleasures  and  joys,  I  would  not 
have  you  think  that  God  grudges  you  one  of 
them,  I  would  not  willingly  cause  you  a  tear,  or 
cast  a  shadow  over  the  lively  cheerful  mind,  so 
becoming  and  proper  in  the  young;  bat  I 
would  have  you  ponder  on  the  results  of  a  de- 
parture from  God,  of  receiving  the  pleasures 
you  enjoy  as  a  matter  of  course,  without  remem- 
bering Him  the  giver  of  them  aU.  I  would 
warn  you  early  to  remember  Him,  to  receive 
them  all  as  from  God,  not  stolen,  but  His 
free  gift ;  and  I  would  also  have  you  bear  in 
mind  your  liability  to  fall  into  Satan's  snares, 
unless  you  seek  betimes  for  God's  blessing, 
for  Almighty  strength  to  aid  you  in  your 
pleasures  and  in  your  work. 

Ah  !  you  see  it  may  be  (alas !  it  is  no  un- 
common sight)  one  who  was  once  a  pure  and 
innocent  child,  one  on  whom  a  Saviour  looked 
with  love  and  hope,  one  in  whom  were  capa- 
cities for  much  that  was  good — you  see  him 
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in  his  drunken  revelry  or  his  midnight  crinio ; 
you  see  clearly  enough  the  degradation  of 
the  nature  that  once  bore  the  imago  of  (iod, 
that  should  by  this  time  havo  beoii  going  on 
upwards  and  onwards  towards  llim  tlie  source 
of  life  and  light;  you  can  mark  cloai'ly 
enough  the  desecration  of  those  wonderful 
powers,  that  wonderful  being  w(^  all  alike 
enjoy;  but,  you  cannot  see  the*  exulting, 
mocking  demon  that  is  behind  !  Oh  !  when 
I  hear  the  thoughtless  light  way  of  sj)caking 
of  youthful  sins,  as  "he  is  sowing  his  wild 
oats,"  "boys  will  be  boys,'*  I  cannot  bear  to 
think  of  the  effects  of  such  a  frame  of  mind 
thereby  encouraged.  Could  those  who  speak 
thus — as  they  may  one  day  have  to  do  in 
their  own  case — but  trace  the  ceaseless  ever- 
increasing  power  of  Satan  and  of  permitted 
sin,  they  would  recal  these  thoughtless  words! 
I  sicken  when  I  think  of  the  depths  of  de- 
radation  and  of  shamefid  ignominious  slavery 
itan  and  sin  will  lead  you  into,  ever  leading 
to  viler  drudgery  than  before  ;  lirst  tempt- 
ing to  sin  by  employing  and  desecrating  the 
precious  wonderful  gifts  of  Almighty  good- 
ness to  serve  his  ends,  and  giving  a  transient 
pleasure  to  excite  to  a  repetition ;  but,  as 
the  evil  habits  are  formed,  he  offers  less  and 
less  pleasure,  till  you  will  look  round  upon 
a  blighted,  woeful,  and  polluted  past  life,  and 
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ask,  "  what  urged  me  on  to  this  madness  of 
folly  that  has  induced  me  to  sacrifice  all 
thingsy  everything  in  this  world,  everything 
in  the  world  to  come,  and /or  what  V  What 
indeed,  but  sin  and  Satan  that  madden  {he 
sinner  through  life,  unless  repelled  and  con- 
quered, and  only  leave  him  sober,  when  too 
late,  in  his  last  and  dreadfiil  hours.  Pity 
that  experience  and  knowledge  in  any  dangers 
and  wants  come  at  the  Avrong  end  of  ufe, 
when  advice  has  been  spurned,  till  the  lesson 
has  at  last  even  reached  our  proud  wilfid 
natures  when  the  time  and  opportunities  to 
profit  by  it  are  no  more  to  be  ours ;  when, 
before  our  eyes,  our  past  woeful  life  floats 
like  a  dreadful  dream  or  phantom ;  when  life, 
like  a  rushing  torrent,  with  its  hopes,  and 
fears,  and  pursuits,  and  opportunities,  are 
past  to  us  for  ever,  and  we  left  to  groan  out 
of  the  depths  of  our  hearts,  "Watchman, 
will  the  night  soon  end  ?  Watchman  will  the, 
night  soon  end  ?" 

So  long  as  Satan  sees  we  let  our  days  go 
by,  without  a  thought  of  God  and  our  duty 
and  love  to  Him,  he  is  well  content ;  but 
once  let  good  and  earnest  thoughts  begin  to 
spring  up  in  our  hearts — desires  to  know 
more  of  and  love  more  our  Saviour  and  our 
Heavenly  Father,  and  to  feel  some  desire  to 
serve  Him  and  to  be  His — then  Satan  feels 
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that  his  power  over  us  by  natiin*  will  soon 
be  set  at  defiance.     Everything  lie  can  do  to 
prejudice  our  minds  agiiinst  (lod,  to  nialvt.' 
the  thought  of  Him  irk8r)me  and  distaslt^ful, 
to  distract  our  thoughts  by  iww  pursuits  and 
companions^  and  desires,  he  will  not  fail  to 
attempt;   while  he  magnifies  at  th(^  same 
time  tiie  enjoyment  of  sinful,  and  transient, 
and   unsatisfying  pleasures,    on    which    he 
would  have  us  waste  the  short  tinu*  wc  have 
to  prepare  for  eternity  by  learning  to  know 
and  love  our  God.     I  would  not  have  dwc^lt 
so  long  upon  this  subject  did  [  not  know 
that  it  is  a  lesson  hard  to  learn.     I  have 
dwelt  upon  it,  however,  with  pain,  with  sad- 
ness, and  sorrow,  and  turn  gladly  to  l)right(?r 
hopes  yet  in  your  power  to  realize.     I  would 
not  even  ask  you  to  begin  this  needful  work, 
this  attempt  after  a  good  and  holy  life,  if  I 
had  one  doubt  of  your  succjess.     I  would  not 
ask  you  to  commence  such  a  work  bi/  j/ourself, 
it  would  be  as  useless  indeed  as  if  a  Saviour 
had  not  lived  and  died  that  He  might  deliver 
us  from  the  power  of  Satan.     No !  I  would 
have  you  apply  in  the  first  place  to  Him. 
Christ  has  come  down  from  heaven — He  left 
the  bosom  of  the  Father  on  purpose  to  deliver 
and  ransom  us,  and  He  goeth  forth  conquer- 
ing and  to  conquer.     In  the  counsels  of  the 
eternal   God,  in  foresight   of  the  power  of 
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Satan  and  the  depravity  of  man,  this  wonder- 
ful counteracting  scheme  had  been  arranged. 
Wonderful,  because  it  enables  God  who  is  all 
justice — who  will  execute  his  law,  his  punish- 
ment against  sin  to  the  very  uttermost — to 
pardon  and  save  the  sinner. 

The  first  intimation  of  this  gracious  pur- 
pose was  given  just  when  the  first  shadow  of 
sin  had  swept  over  the  world,  just  when  our 
first  parents  heard  the  righteous  sentence.the 
consequence  of  their  sin — that  of  death-— 
passed  on  them ;  it  was  given  in  the  words 
"The  seed  of  the  woman  shall  bruise  the 
serpent's  head  ; "  and  so  it  has  come  to  pass. 
Our  Saviour  when  He  came,  told  His  disci- 
ples that  "many  prophets  and  kings  have 
desired  to  see  these  things  which  ye  see,  and 
have  not  seen  them."  What  was  it  those 
prophets  and  kings  desired,  and  had  not, 
which  we  have  ?  It  was  this — a  Saviour  and 
a  Saviour's  kingdom.  All  wise  and  holy 
hearts  for  ages,  heathens  as  well  as  Jews, 
longed  for  this,  for  One  who  should  firee 
them  fipom  sin  and  conquer  evil,  One  who 
would  explain  the  e\il  and  wrong  that  were 
in  the  world.  And  now  this  kingdom  is 
come,  and  the  king  of  it,  the  Saviour  of  men, 
Jesus  Christ. 

Long  men  waited,  and  prayed,  and  at  last 
in   God's  good    time,    just  when   religion. 
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honesty,  and  common  deceucy,  seemed  to 
have  died  out,  the  Sun  of  Righteoiiisness  rose 
on  a  dead  and  rotten  world. 

He  came  to  feel  our  temptations  and 
Satan's  power  for  Himself;  He  passed  through 
infiBLncy,  through  boyhood  and  youth,  and 
manhoody  that  we  might  have  "  One  who  is 
touched  with  a  feeling  of  our  infirmity," — 
our  liability  to  go  wrong.  He  was  ni  all 
points  tempted  lite  as  we  are  that  He  might 
succour  those  who  are  tempted ;  for  Satan 
was  not  idle ! 

The  first  victory  over  Satan,  who  had  held 
■  his  power  over  mankind  for  so  long,  was  the 
temptation  in  the  wilderness.  Satan  seems 
to  have  been  aware  that  a  great  prophet  and 
teacher  had  come  into  the  world,  although 
up  to  this  time  he  might  not  know  that  it 
was  even  the  Son  of  God.  Satan,  therefore, 
hoped  to  tempt  the  **  second  Adam  "  as  he 
had  tempted  the  first ;  and  when  wearied 
and  exhausted  with  hunger  he  brought  ])e- 
fore  Him  not  a  very  dissimilar  temptation  to 
that  which  had  been   so   successful  in  the 

Sirden  of  Eden,  so  many  centuries  before, 
ut  ah !  thanks  be  to  God !  there  was  a 
mightier  Adam  in  human  form,  this  time, 
with  whom  he  had  to  deal !  He  had  come 
who  was  to  take  away  the  prey  from  the 
spoiler.     He  who  was  to  bruise  the  serpent's 
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head ;  and  as  by  one  man's  sin  death  and  sin 
liad  entered  the  world,  so  at  length  He  had 
come  who  was  to  redeem  the  world  from  sin. 
Grasping  the  sword  of  the  Spirit  he  cut 
asunder  the  temptations  of  the  Evil  One,  and 
the  demon  went  baffled  away :  but  the  con- 
test was  no  light  one,  for  angels,  we  read, 
came  to  minister  to  Jesus,  to  employ  their 
offices  of  kindness  upon  His  &tigued  and 
sorrowing  soul.  But  Satan  felt  the  repulse : 
he  who  had  lorded  it  over  a  ruined  world  so 
long,  had  now  to  find  his  servants  the  evil 
spirits  east  out ;  we  can  trace  the  confession 
of  their  defeat,  and  also  that  at  length  the 
powers  of  evil  knew  against  whom  they  were 
now  madly  contending,  in  their  despairing 
cry,  "  What  have  we  to  do  with  thee,  Jesus, 
thou  Son  of  God  ?  art  thou  come  to  torment 
us  before  the  time," — that  time  when  they 
and  all  like  them  shall  be  cast  into  the  lake 
of  fire,  to  teinpt  others  no  more  for  ever. 

But  although  defeated,  the  enemy  was  not 
conquered,  and  returned  to  the  charge  ;  and, 
seeing  that  the  rule  he  had  usurped  so  long 
was  about  to  be  completely  overthrown,  he 
seems  to  have  mustered  the  whole  of  his 
strength,  at  the  same  time  we  read  "  entering 
into  "  Judas  Iscariot,  and  making  him  further 
his  end.  We  cannot  tell  much  of  this  attack 
which  took  place  in  the  garden   of  Geth- 
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Lane,  for  it  was  a  conflict  by  iii^ht,  and 
k  place  in  darkness ;  but  we  may  be  Hiiro 
t  both  here  and  at  the  cross  Satan  \v:ls 
absent.  So  great  was  that  trial,  so  dread- 
the  feeling  of  some  impending  horrf»r, 
t  our  Lord  desired  his  discij)les  to  watch 
h  Him  and  doubtless  assist  Him  by  their 
yers ;  but  alas  they  who  might  have  en- 
ed  that  honour,  to  be  enjoyed  by  no  creati^d 
ng  again  —  of  assisting  in  person  and 
tcning  with  the  Son  of  God  in  His  conflict 
h  evil  —  were  weary  and  drowsy,  and 
Jd  not  do  so.  How  touching  those  wonls 
our  Lord,  when  the  time  had  passed, 
leep  on  now  and  take  your  rest," — it  is  as 
He  had  said  it  is  useless  now !  the  time 
en  you  might  have  aided  me  is  gone  past ; 
je  you  might  have  aided  me,  but  you  have 
)wed  it  to  go  by,  and  left  me  alone  in  that 
IT  of  trial.  O  !  that  it  may  not  be  so  with 
1  or  I !  that  our  Lord  may  have  to  address 
\  same  words  to  us  !  "  Once,  when  you 
re  young,  with  much  power  and  influence 
ih  those  around  you,  and  all  life  before 
1,  I  asked  you  to  espouse  my  cause,  to  give 
your  service,  your  heart,  to  live  to  me 
i  not  yourself  alone ;  but  you  did  not  do 
!  those  opportunities  are  past,  these  times 
ne  by,  you  can  *  sleep  on  now  and  take 
or  rest'  until  that  day  when  alas!  you 
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must  awake  from  that  sleep  of  sloth  and 
selfishness,  but  to  awake  indeed  to  a  con- 
sciousness of  your  eternal  loss." 

We  read  that  the  agony  of  our  Lord  in 
that  dark  conflict  was  so  great  that  "  His 
sweat  fell  on  the  ground  like  drops  of  blood." 

Oh !  when  tempted  to  any  sin,  think  for  a 
moment  what  it  is  to  add,  for  your  trifling 

Gratification  by  your  sin,  to  the  pain  a  loving 
aviour  has  already  suffered  for  us  all, — for 
you! 

Then  came  the  last  contest — the  death  on 
the  cross ! 

And  had  Satan's  designs  at  length  suc- 
ceeded :  had  he  made  the  wicked  leaders  of 
God's  own  people — into  whose  hands  his 
accomplice  Judas  had  betrayed  Him — the 
destroyers  of  their  own  Redeemer  from  misery 
and  sin  ?  And  was  the  champion  at  lengthi 
smitten  ?  Was  there  victory  at  last  for  the 
powers  of  hell  ?  Imagine,  if  you  can,  how 
there  would  be  joy  in  the  breast  of  the  Evil 
One,  when  the  Saviour  expired  ;  how  he 
would  exult  at  the  victory  which  had  more 
than  recompensed  the  struggle  of  four 
thousand  years.  Exulting  demons  are  with 
him,  flushed  with  high  hopes  they  dare  not 
name,  that  boast  of  a  ruined  world  and  a 
peopled  hell !  Hours  roll  on.  He  makes  no 
sign ;  save  that  there  was  a  darkness  over 
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the  whole  earth,  as  if  the  sun  of  God's  croation 
refused  for  a  time  to  east  its  beams  of  life- 
giving  light  and  warmth  upon  so  guilty,  sd 
sad  a  scene  I 

Day  and  night  succeed  cju^h  oth(»r  ;  the 
victory  of  evil  appears  comj)letc  and  final. 
Shall  no  one  undeceive  those  evil  ones  ? 
No!  let  them  enjoy  their  triumph  as  they 
may!  It  were  cruel  to  disturjj  a  dream, 
like  that  which  will  have  so  terrible  an 
awakening. 

But  we,  with  the  light  of  more  than 
eighteen  hundred  years  shining  upon  that 
mount  of  Calvary,  understand  the  matter 
better! 

Our  Saviour  died,  it  is  true,  for  thus  only 
could  sin  be  forgiven.  He  bore  the  penalty 
of  Grod's  righteous  but  dreadful  punishment 
for  the  sins  of  the  world,  of  course  ;  because 
He  alone  could  by  death  atone  for  thorn,  and 
open  the  way  once  more  to  God  through  Ilim. 
Oh !  to  the  eye  of  faith  there  is  a  surpassing 
glory  upon  that  cross !  He  was  never  so 
kingly  as  when  girt  about  with  that  crown  of 
thorns  :  there  was  never  so  much  royalty 
upon  His  brow  as  when  He  said  "  It  is 
finished  "  and  He  died. 

Yes !  the  conflict  with  sin  and  Satan  was 
over  !  it  was  finished  when  Ho  said  it  was, — 
upon  the  cross !     The  penalty  of  God's  anger 
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against  sin  had  been  borne,  by  one  who  did 
but  once  stagger  under  the  weight  of  a  ; 
world's  sin,  when  He  cried  "  My  God !  my 
God  !  why  hast  Thou  forsaken  me  ?  *'  The 
hatred  and  persecutions  of  the  wicked  Jews 
His  o\\ii  peculiar  people,  the  efforts  of  Satan, 
and  a  cruel  and  unhonoured  death,  had  been 
borne  without  a  word  of  pain  ;  it  was  only 
when  that  departure  of  God  Himself,  that 
a^v-ful  consciousness  that  His  blessed  presence 
is  leaving  or  has  left  the  soul  (of  which  I 
have  spoken  before)  was  felt,  that  this  cry 
was  raised.  But  it  was  finished  now,  the 
way  to  eternal  life  was  open.  Poor  sinners, 
blinded  by  Satan  and  their  own  evil  pas- 
sions and  sin,  could  now  approach  God 
through  their  Saviour  ;  and  those  very  Jews 
who  stood  around  the  cross,  and  brought 
about  His  death,  were  the  first  invited  to 
come  !  Yes !  Christ  had  become  obedient 
unto  death  in  the  love  He  bore  to  us,  even 
such  a  death  as  that  of  the  cross  ;  therefore 
God  also  "  hath  highly  exalted  Him,  and 
given  Him  a  name  which  is  above  every 
name." 

The  words  of  Scripture  almost  allow  us  to 
follow  our  Lord,  who  in  His  perfect  obe- 
dience, perfect  goodness,  "  went  forth  con- 
quering and  to  conquer."  We  can  almost 
follow  Him  as  he  ascends  to  the  right  hand 
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of  HiB  God  and  our  God — His  Father  and 
now  onr  reconciled  Father  in  Heaven  :  the 
question  is  asked  in  these  beautifnl  words  of 
Uisinq)ired  psalmist,  as  He  nears  the  celestial 
dtj,  and  passes  through  the  blessed  ranks  of 
flie  redeemed,  '^Who  is  this  that  conieth 
from  Edom,  with  dyed  garments  from  l^zra, 
travelling  in  the  greatness  of  His  might?" 
And  then  comes  me  joyful  command,  '^  Lift 
up  yonr  heads^^  O  ye  gates  !  and  be  ye  lifted 
up  ye  everlasting  doors,  that  the  King  of 
Glory  may  come  m  ;"  for  God  has  now  put 
an  things  under  His  feet,  and  at  the  name  of 
Jesus  afi  things  shall  bow,  that  be  in  heaven 
or  earth. 

Be  of  good  courage,  then,  as  many  of 
you  who  have  begun  to  prajr  to  Him, 
out  pray  with  effort,  who  resist  sin  but 
too  often  give  way  to  it.  From  our 
cradle  to  our  grave,  Christ  the  King  is  ever 
ready  to  guide,  to  teach,  to  deliver  us. 
Whatever  your  age,  whatever  your  wants. 
He  gives  you  leave  to  think  of  Hmi  as  taking 
our  nature,  our  temptations  upon  Him, 
as  knowing  us  altogether ;  all  of  us  can 
say,  "What  I  am,  Christ  has  been" — 
He  was  a  child  once,  a  boy,  a  youth :  thus 
you  may  be  sure  He  loves  you,  and  can  aid 
you,  for  he  has  passed  through  every  age, 
wi^  its  temptations. 
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Wait  patiently  then,  if  your  prayers  are 
cold,  if  your  faith  is  but  weak,  if  your  sins 
seem  many !  Pray  still ;  believe  m  Grod*s 
love  and  power  amidst  unbelief;  struggle 
still  with  your  sins,  however  often  they  may 
overcome  you.  In  your  perseverance,  in  your 
hoping  against  hope,  is  the  sign  that  you  are 
Christ's  children.  Only  wait  and  be  not 
weary,  and  the  night  will  come  to  an  end  at 
last !  How  delightful  is  the  early  dawn  in 
the  summer  season,  when  the  forms  first, 
then  the  colour  of  things,  begin  to  appear? 
and  there  is  a  stillness  over  everything,  as  if 
preparing  for  the  heat  and  the  noise  of  the 
coming  day.  So  it  is  with  the  dawn  of  our 
spiritual  life.  That  is  the  dawn  to  those  who 
have,  as  I  believe,  been  thus  waiting,  when 
prayer  at  last  becomes  welcome,  when  we 
begin  to  think  of  God  as  our  loving  Father, 
and  begin  to  feel  as  His  children.  For  a 
little  season  he  may  seem  to  hide  His  fece 
from  you,  to  try  your  faith  and  confidence  in 
Him ;  but,  with  everlasting  kindness.  He  will 
have  mercy  upon  you. 

Therefore  take  courage  !  you  who  believe 
in  God's  love  and  power,  and  yet  at  times 
are  ready  to  doubt  it !  Still  pray  to  Him, 
and  try  to  weed  out  whatever  sin  you  ob- 
serve in  yourself.  Oh  !  do  not  be  persuaded 
to  give  up  the  point  you  have  attained  to  ; 
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and,  bejbre  longf,  tho  night — your  tini<;  of 
trial  and  darkness— will  come  t«>  iin  <-ii<) ; 
and  yon  shall  know  somctliing  of  ttmsp 
things  vhich  God  has  prepared  for  tho^c  who 
love  Him. 
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mingled  heap  of  clothes,  while  close  by  lay 
a  huge  wolf,  covered  with  gore,  whicn 
the  faithful  and  gallant  hound  had  followed 
into  the  chamber  and  destroyed !  Llewellyn, 
smitten  with  sorrow  ajid  remorse  for  bis 
rash  and  firantic  deed,  which  had  de- 
prived him  of  an  animal  he  could  never 
expect  to  replace,  did  all  that  was  left  to 
commemorate  his  fidelity  but  unhappy  fete. 
The  place  to  this  day  is  called  Beth-Uelert, 
or  the  grave  of  the  greyhound. 
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THE  ANXIOUS  INQUIRER. 

"Lord,  what  shall  I  do  tliat  I  may  liave  ctemal  life  ?" 

Wb  are  told,  when  the  fame  of  Jesus  and 
His  wonderful  miracles  was  spread  far  and 
near,  that  there  came  a  young  man  to  Christ, 
earnestly  asking  him  what  he  should  do  to 
insure  eternal  life.  Our  Saviour  named  to 
him  the  commandments ;  to  do  no  murder, 
not  to  steal,  to  avoid  sins  of  unclcanncss,  not 
to  say  or  to  swear  anything  falsely;  to 
honour  his  parents,  because  they  stood  in 
God's  place  towards  Him  while  young ;  and 
sums  up  all  by  that  most  difficult  but  blessed 
attainment — ''Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour 
as  thyself." 

The  jyoung  man  seemed  able  to  reply  that 
he  had  observed  all  these  things,  from  his 
boyhood  upwards. 

Indeed  it  appears  there  was  some  truth  in 
what  he  said — his  eagerness  in  coming  to  the 
Saviour,  for  we  are  told  that  he  '*  came  run- 
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iiing ;"  his  reverential  manner,  for  we  learn 
that  he  kneeled  at  Jesus's  feet ;  and  his  being 
able  to  say  that  he  had  kept  so  many  of  the 
commandments,  showed  that  there  was  much 
in  him  to  love  and  admire.  Christ. Himself 
recognized,  as  he  is  ever  ready  to  do,  the 
good  and  amiable  qilalities  in  this  young 
man  :  a  courteous  humble  behaviour,  from 
a  sincere  and  docile  disposition,  is  far  from 
being  disregarded  by  Christ ;  not  only  in 
this  place  but  in  others  in  the  New  Testar 
ment  our  Lord  expressed  His  approval  of  it. 
It  was  evident  that  he  had  given  some  dili- 
gence in  seeking  after  eternal  life,  and  had 
a  concern  about  his  hopes  of  heaven :  he 
thought  himself  righteous,  it  is  true,  but  still 
he  was  willing  to  receive  further  instruction, 
for  he  asked  "  What  lack  I  yet ;"  is  there 
any  other  precept  to  be  performed  in  order 
to  entitle  me  to  life  eternal  ?  There  is  ever 
hope  of  one  who  is  willing  to  be  taught  and 
not  indisposed  to  improvement.  His  con- 
cern for  heaven  was  not  a  sick-bed  concern, 
for  he  was  in  the  ^dgour  of  health  and  youth  ; 
nor  was  it  the  melancholy  of  old  age,  which 
renders  the  pursuit  of  many  of  the  pleasures 
of  this  world  no  longer  possible  ;  nor  was  it 
his  being  discontented  and  out  of  humour 
with  the  world,  for  he  was  rich  and  pros- 
perous— a  ruler  among  his  people.     How 
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many  things  meeting  as  they  did  togctluT 
in  tms  case  were  there  to  render  him  worthy 
of  love !  How  rare  is  it  to  find  any  amongst 
those  like  him,  in  the  prime  of  youth  and 
prosperity,  thus  concerned  for  eternal  life. 

And  vet  this  unhappy  youth,  one  whom 
the  Saviour  as  He  regarded  him  '^  loved  him/' 
nevertheless  seemed  to  have  fallen  short  of 
heaven,  from  his  love  to  this  world.  Here 
we  have  one  who  was  young,  he  was  modest 
and  sincere,  he  had  a  desire  after  heaven,  he 
went  &r  in  the  outward  forms  of  godliness 
and  he  had  a  mind  too  to  follow  Christ, 
but  there  was  a  parting  point, — Jesus  was 
poor  and  His  followers  must  in  some  things 
leant  to  deny  themselves;  he  was  not  far 
firom  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  he  was  almost 
a  Christian,  but  he  loved  this  world,  or  feared 
the  loss  of  its  riches  and  pleasures  and 
honours  too  much  to  become  altogether  one. 
We  are  not  expressly  told  whether  he  was 
brought  to  repentance  and  salvation  in  the 
following  years  of  his  life,  but  from  what  we 
cather  from  our  Saviour's  discourse  with  His 
disciples  on  his  departure,  most  likely  he 
never  was — indeed,  if  he  loved  his  estate 
and  money  so  well  in  his  youthftil  years,  the 
vice  would  naturally  and  but  too  probably 
increase  with  his  age ;  and  if  he  could  not 
decide  altogether  to  accept  the  proposals  of 
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Christ  now,  would  he  be  the  more  likely  to 
do  so  after  years  of  worldliness  had  been 
passed.  Many  lovely  accomplishments  joined 
together  will  not  of  themselves  win  eternal 
life.  God  cannot  see  merely  as  man  seeth ; 
nor  can  He  bestow  that  priceless  blessing, 
eternal  happiness,  merely  on  a<;count  of  some 
natural  good  qualities  possessed.  Before  His 
eye  the  hidden  vices  of  the  mind  are  naked 
and  open  ;  they  may  be  concealed  from 
others,  we  may  even  impose  upon  ourselves 
in  respect  to  our  real  merit,  but  He  knows 
what  is  really  excellent  and  fairly  obtained 
by  the  daily  life  adopted  and  persevered  in  ; 
nor  is  His  love  in  the  highest  sense  to  be 
purchased  contrary  to  His  own  settled  and 
eternal  laws.  He  could  not  but  perceive, 
in  all  these  good  qualities  of  this  youth,  a 
mind  too  full  of  love  to  other  things  to  have 
room  left  to  love  Him. 

Although,  considered  in  His  human  nature, 
our  Lord  could  not  but  feel  complacency  and 
love  towards  so  hopeful  a  youth ;  yet  Jesus 
Christ,  considered  in  His  Divine  character 
as  God,  could  not  for  this  reason  so  bestow 
his  special  and  saving  love  upon  the  young 
man,  as  to  communicate  in  this  present  con- 
dition of  mind  divine  grace  and  salvation 
to  him. 

It  becomes  us  to  be  silent  and  humble  be- 
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fore  that  depth  of  divine  wisdom  which  rould 
pass  by  so  hopeful  a  one  as  this  youth,  upon 
whom  Jesus  could  not  look  without  loving. 

Yet  there  is  an  excellent  use  to  be  made 
of  this  very  painful  and  solemn  lesson  ;  for 
what  would  become  of  the  morose,  the 
naturally  rough  and  rugged  tempers,  the  ill- 
formed  and  unlovely  of  this  world,  if  (uxl 
should  give  eternal  blessedness  to  none  but 
the  fidr  and  well-favoured  ?  None  therefore^ 
should  be  discouraged  in  seeking  salvation 
and  God's  love,  how  mean  soever  may  be  his 
position  and  appearance  among  men  :  let 
such  only  avoid  sin,  and  be  happy  for  ever. 
On  the  other  hand,  let  not  those  possessuig 
great  natural  advantages  flatter  themselves 
that  they  are  upon  that  account  l>eloved  of 
God,  and  the  more  likely  to  become  partakers 
of  eternal  blessing. 

It  is  undoubtedly  a  most  saddening  thought 
that  any  born  like  this  youth,  with  a  swe(^t 
disposition,  blessed  with  so  nmch  that  is 
lovely,  with  such  capacities  for  good,  should 
ever  fail  of  securing  eternal  happiness.  But 
you  should  ever  remember  that  this  good 
humour,  or  natural  kindness  of  heaii,  which 
makes  you  the  favourite  of  all,  and  gains  for 
you  their  good  wishes  and  kind  services  in  re- 
turn, may  spring  more  from  your  natui'iil  good 
spirit  and  gentle  cheerful  disposition  ;  and  is 
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this  enough  upon  which  to  place  your  depmi- 
danee  for  eternal  life  ?  Oh !  that  I  could 
speak  in  words  earnest  enough  to  awaken 
you  to  the  timely  fear,  those  in  such  a  position 
find  it  so  difficult  to  feel  the  necessity  for ! 
Allowing  that  there  is  some  truth — ^nav 
justice — in  my  words,  let  me  ask  how  wm 
your  gentle  nature,  that  had  something  so 
loving  in  it,  sustain  to  be  banished  for  ever 
from  the  world  of  love  ?  How  will  you  bear 
the  rage,  and  madness,  and  contention,  and 
spite  of  malicious  spirits  in  a  lost  state,  ex- 
cluded for  ever  from  the  regions  of  concord 
and  peace  ? 

For  is  not  your  own  case  very  similar  in 
many  points  to  that  of  this  young  man  ? 

He  came  to  learn  of  Christ,  and  we  come 
to  hear  of  Him,  to  learn  the  only  way  to 
eternal  life  and  happiness,  by  loving  and 
serving  Him,  whom  to  love  and  serve  is 
happiness  and  life  here  and  must  be  so  for 
time  everlasting.  It  is  ever  the  aim  of  the 
true  teacher  in  religion  to  lead  others  to  apply 
to  Christ  for  themselves.  And  if  our  Lord 
were  to  ask  us,  as  to  our  knowledge  and  prac- 
tice, surely  a  large  proportion  of  us  would  be 
able  to  answer  that  they  know  well  the  chief 
truths  of  the  gospel,  and  that  though  they 
could  not  say  that  they  had  followed  them 
like  this  young  man  from  their  youth  up, 
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yet  at  least  they  had  followed  many  of  them 
and  intended  still  to  follow  them ;  that  they 
had  at  least  shrunk  from  much  evil  and  hoped 
to  shrink  from  it  still. 

We  must  all  have  had  at  one  time  or  other 
some  feeling,  however  transient,  it  may  have 
been,  pf  the  infinite  love  and  kindness  of  our 
Lord  to  all  His  people,  especially  the  young. 

The  love,  the  good-will,  the  kindness  we 
remark  sometimes  in  any  here  on  earth  what 
are  they  but  very  faint  and  imperfect  reflec- 
tions borrowed  from  Him  from  whom  all 
ffoodness,  and  love,  and  kindness  spring? 
Before  whose  merciful  eye  not  even  a 
sparrow  falls  unnoticed  to  the  groimd,  and 
before  whom  the  very  hairs  of  our  head  are 
all  numbered.  And  when  He  sees  any  of 
you  living  as  I  have  described,  guilty  of  no 
gross  sins,  and  doing  many  duties,  trusted 
and  confided  in  by  your  superiors,  doubtless 
loved  by  your  friends  and  affectionate  to 
them  in  return,  it  is  indeed  true  that  Jesus 
loves  you. 

He  regards  you  not  with  severity  or  threat- 
ening, but  with  an  earnest  desire  that  you 
may  become  wholly  His,  and  be  loved  by 
Him  for  ever.  So  it  is  then  I  trust  that  we 
stand  before  Christ  to  day :  Jesus  beholding 
you  loves  you  ;  in  His  voice  to  you  there  is 
nothing  harsh,  but  full  of  gracious  encourage- 
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ment ;  all  that  there  is  good  in  us  He  freely 
acknowledges,  and  regards  with  approbation 
and  love.  But  let  us  hear  His  words  to  a 
young  man  who  had  constantly  kept  so  many 
of  His  commandments.  One  thing  thou 
lackest  which  must  be  obtained,  and  come 
follow  me;  follow  my  teachings,  and  that 
daily  life  and  practice  which  brighten  more 
and  more,  and  lead  ever  upwards  through  a 
fallen  world. 

Can  we  say  that  we  have  kept,  like  this 
youth,  so  many  of  His  commandments? 
Then  let  us  not  be  content ;  for  do  not  our 
consciences  assure  us  that  there  is  at  least 
one  thing  that  we  also  lack ;  which  He  would 
have  us  gain  without  delay  ? 

For  it  may  have  been  we  were  following 
Christ's  teachings  when  it  was  easy  to  us  to 
obey  Him,  and  it  is  many  times,  thank  Grod ! 
pleasant  and  easy  to  do  so.  We  loved  them 
whom  we  felt  loved  us ;  we  were  glad  when 
we  could  give  them  pleasure :  it  is  good  and 
right  and  pleasing  to  Him  to  do  so,  but  surely 
not  very  hard  or  painful.  We  have  abstained 
from  many  low  discreditable  vices :  it  is  good 
and  right  to  do  so,  but  surely  not  very  diffi- 
cult, when  there  is  but  little  to  induce  us  to 
give  way  to  them.  Christ  loves  you  as  He 
did  that  young  man,  but  He  calls  you  to 
something  of  more  real  service;    true,  He 
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enoonrages  us  to  enter  upon  that  service,  for 
He  tells  us — and  those  who  have  followed 
only  a  little  way  can  testify  that  His  yoke, 
His  laWy  is  easy  and  light — that  it  is  the  path 
of  pleasantness  and  peace,  and  how  can  it  be 
otherwise  for  Hip  law  is  the  law  of  love.  Yet 
still  He  says  "  you  have  followed  nie  when  it 
was  easy  to  do  so,  will  you  also  '  go  away ' 
when  you  can  with  some  little  pains  honour 
and  advance  my  cause  V  What  else  is  the 
meaning  of  "  taking  up  the  cross  "  but  being 
able  to  deny  ourselves  something,  giving  up 
for  His  sake  anything  which  promises  enjoy- 
ment but  is,  we  feel,  opposed  to  His  will,  as 
it  is  also  opposed  to  our  best  interests  and 
good? 

It  is  easy  to  deny  ourselves  extravagant 
and  idle  or  sinful  pleasures,  when  they  are 
such  as  we  care  little  for,  but  when  they  just 
suit  our  taste  and  desires  it  is  not  always 
easy  to  deny  ourselves.  There  are  times 
when  it  is  no  easy  thing  to  check  the  impure 
thought  or  inclination.  It  is  easy  to  speak 
the  truth  when  the  truth  is  convenient,  but 
there  are  times  when  it  is  not  always  so  easy 
to  speak  the  whole  truth. 

It  is  easy  to  feel  khid  and  good-humoured 
when  we  are  pleased  and  happy,  but  we  must 
expect  sometimes  to  do  our  duty  though  it 
be  at  the  loss  of  some  pleasure  and  enjoy- 
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ment ;  to  endure  the  scornful  smile,  op  un- 
kindness,  from  others,  without  irritation  or 
longing  to  return  evil  for  evil:  all  those 
things  must  surely  run  through  our  lives 
daily.  These  are  the  things  m  regard  to 
which  Christ  tells  you  "One  thing  thou 
lackest "  in  order  to  inherit  eternal  life.  And 
what  was  it  hindered  the  young  man  we  read 
of  from  following  Christ  thus?  He  went 
away  grievSd,  because  he  could  not  be  good 
easily,  he  had  now  to  choose  between  his 
pleasure,  and  comfort,  and  riches, — and  his 
duty,  and  he  "went  away,''  grieved,  it  is 
true,  that  he  could  not  keep  them  both  ;  but 
although  he  went  away  sorrowful  yet  he 
could  not  give  them  up,  and  so  he  went 
away! 

And,  surely,  with  a  far  deeper  grief  than 
he  could  feel  did  our  merciful  Lord  look  after 
him  as  he  "went  away!"  To  see  him  in 
whom  He  had  seen  so  much  that  was  good, 
that  He  loved  him  and  hoped  to  have  loved 
him  always,  now  turn  away,  with  but  very 
little  hope  of  ever  coming  again  in  his  life  so 
near  to  Him,  when  he  was  not  far  from  the 
kingdom  of  heaven.  But  did  our  Lord  call 
after  him  as  he  "  went  away,''  and  say  turn 
back  young  man  for  I  love  thee  still,  and  if 
thou  wilt  not  follow  me  when  it  is  hard  to  do 
so,  thou  mayest  still  be  mine  ?   Alas !  nothing 
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of  the  kind !  It  could  not  be  :  our  Saviour's 
own  Mfay  led  to  the  cross  on  Calvary  whither 
His  Father's  will  called  Him. 

Then  said  Jesus  unto  his  disciples,  "  It  is 
easier  for  a  camel  to  go  through  the  eye  of  a 
needle,  than  for  a  rich  man  to  enter  into  the 
kingdom  of  God." 

But  if  this  rich  young  man  had  not  turned 
sorrowfully  awajr  from  Christ,  but  had  kept 
the  nearer  to  Him  and  asked  Him  for  that 
strength  and  love  he  needed  to  follow  Him, 
surely  His  Saviour  would  have  beheld  him 
with  a  far  greater  love  than  before :  He 
would  have  given  him  the  strength  he  needed, 
and  what  seemed  as  impossible  as  a  camel 

foing  through  the  eye  of  a  needle  would 
ave  become  possible,  and  "  the  rich  young 
man "  would  have  entered  the  kingdom  of 
heaven. 

We,  like  this  young  man,  have  heard 
Christ's  call  to  follow  His  gentle  rule,  to 
serve  Him  in  thought,  and  word,  and  deed, 
even  when  it  may  cost  us  some  little  eflfort 
and  pains  to  do  it.  WUl  you  also  "  go  away?" 
Like  a  vessel  sailing  on  a  moonlit  sea,  how 
many  a  youth  has  come  out  of  darkness,  and 
gloom,  and  sin ;  has  been  enlightened  for  a 
brief  moment  with  a  Saviour's  love,  with  con- 
cern as  to  his  hopes  of  heaven;  like  the 
vessel,  which,  coming  from  gloom,  and  dark- 
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ness,  is  illumined  for  an  instant  in  the  narrow 
strip  of  moonlight  that  glitters  on  the  water, 
and  then — passes  on  again  once  more  into 
the  darkiicES  and  gloom  beyond,  never  to 
return  !  Will  you  also  "  go  away  ?"  Oh !  do 
not  turn  away,  the  result  may  be  sorrowful : 
because  you  arc  young,  and  because  you  may 
be  in  a  place  where  temptations  are  many, 
and  faithful  obedience  and  service  to  Christ 
may  cost  you  many  a  sacrifice ;  for  if  the 
necessity  for  such  a  life  as  this  still  appears 
harsh  to  any  one,  Oh !  let  him  remember 
how  soon  he  may  change  it  into  words  of  the 
tenderest  love^"  Whosoever   shall   do   the 
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will  of  God,  the  same  is  my  brother,  and 
sister,  and  mother." 

We  had  judged  our  Saviour's  yoke  heavy 
and  severe,  His  commandments  impossi1)le  to 
perform.  You  will  find  Him  gentle  and 
loving  in  heart,  keeping  account  for  you  of 
even  a  cup  of  water  given  in  His  name; 
gathering  up  with  love  th(i  least  good  He 
perceives  in  you. 

We  shall  find  there  is  a  happiness  to  be  ob- 
tained in  such  a  life,  when  it  has  become 
habitual,  which  nothing  else  will  ever  give. 
Amongst  the  number  who  assemble  together 
in  a  place  of  worship — who  for  a  short  time 
meet  together  and  then  pass  away  from  our 
sight,  and  in  time  from  remembrance — 
there  will  be  some  by  whom  such  words  as 
the  foregoing  will  be  heard  with  indifference ; 
the  words  are  heard,  the  seed  is  sown,  it  is 
true,  but  it  falls  unheeded  and  uselessly  by 
the  hai'd  wayside — upon  the  cold,  hard,  or 
careless  hearts  :  but  there  will  be  more,  who, 
like  the  young  man,  are  convinced  that  they 
have  a  heaven  to  gain  and  hell  to  escape,  and 
who  are  willing  to  do  something  to  obtain 
eternal  happiness  hereafter  ;  but  they  cannot 
see  the  absolute  necessity  of  beginning  at 
present,  of  letting  others  see  that  they  care 
so  much  about  these  things;  or  there  are 
pleasures  and  amusements  which  they  fear 
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they  may  have  to  give  up,  and  so  for  the 
present  they  turn  away — it  may  be  sorrow- 
fully, resolving,  at  some  future  ume,  to  think 
upon  them,  and  begin  anew.  Speaking  from 
the  experience  of  all  ages  and  all  times,  I 
would  warn  you  that  that  time,  to  some,  will 
never  come ;  the  door  of  eternal  life  will 
never  be  entirely  closed  so.  that  it  cannot 
possibly  be  opened,  but  the  truth  is  that  the 
entering  in  to  some  will  never  take  place, 
they  will  allow  their  present  opportunity  to 
pass  by  neglected — the  negligence  of  tonday 
will  only  be  followed  by  the  negligence  of 
to-morrow.  There  will  come  a  time  when 
these  will  look  back  with  alarm  upon  a 
prayerless,  woeful,  mis-spent  life,  and  fain 
would  have  their  youthful  days  over  once 
more  to  devote  them  to  the  Saviour ;  they 
will  be  startled  to  find,  after  long  habits  of 
sin  and  prayerlessness,  that  there  comes  a 
time  when  it  does  seem  impossible  to  press 
into  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  It  may  not,  it 
is  true,  be  said  of  any  that  even  in  the 
eleventh  hour  some  may  not  go  to  work  in 
the  vineyard,  that  even  in  the  eleventh  hour 
it  is  impossible  for  the  sinner  to  enter  into 
life  eternal,  but  God  does  not — cannot — 
work  such  miracles  every  day.  And  when 
others  shall  have  reached  that  promised  land 
of  life  and  happiness,  and  meet  once  more 
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in  these  realms  of  light,  their  names,  those 
names  which  once  were  called  over  together— 
those  who  were  once  so  closely  connected,  who 
sat  side  by  side,  hearing  the  self-same  words — 
will  not  be  found  written  in  the  book  of  life, 
and  they  themselves  will  be  absent  for  ever- 
more. 

But  oh !  if  this  should  be  even  the  case 
with  any  who  has  read  these  words,  do  not 
let  him  ever  say  that  it  was  because  Christ 
had  less  love  to  him  than  to  others,  that  evil 
came  more  easily  to  him  than  to  others,  and 
that  his  prayers  seemed  to  meet  with  no 
answer,  and  so  he  gave  them  up.  No  !  the 
Saviour's  heart  now  yearns  over  each  alike  ; 
and  though  often  long  grieving  His  Holy 
Spirit,  during  a  sad  and  mis-spent  life, 
there  does  seem  a  time  when  we  shall  seek 
Him  but  shall  not  find  Him  again  any 
more  !  Yet  we  may  now  all  pass  into 
the  kingdom  of  heaven,  if  we  will.  And 
let  him  not  say  that  there  was  no  one  ever 
to  entreat  him  to  think  upon  these  things, 
and  to  begin  the  needful  work  :  we  all  know 
the  means  of  doing  so  ; — the  habit  of  pray- 
ing alone,  of  reading  our  Saviour's  words  and 
commands,  the  daily  attempts  to  fulfil  them, 
and  to  overcome  our  besetting  sins.  It  does, 
I  say,  depend  upon  ourselves,  with  God's 
blessmg,  upon  our  efforts,  our  prayers, — for 
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I  speak  to  those  who  have  known  and  heard 
Christ's  gospel,  and  with  all  things  ready  on 
Christ's  part  to  give  us  the  victory, — whether 
that  entering  in  shall  take  place  to  us^  or 
not,  whether  we  shall  be  among  those  who 
are  taken  or  those  who  are  left.  In  the 
battle  of  the  world  what  may  be  lost  at  one 
time  may  be  retrieved  at  another,  but  the 
great  battle  of  life  comes  but  once  for  us  all ; 
the  interest  at  stake  is  so  tremendous,  a  long 
eternity  depending  upon  the  result,  that  we 
must  in  this  battle  win  and  conquer  now  or 
all  is  lost ;  and  if  any  prove  not  successful 
the  blame,  alas!  will  too  clearly  be  seen, 
when  too  late,  to  have  been  his  own.  We 
shall  find  that  our  Lord  followed  us  with 
tender  and  watchful  interest  through  our 
life,  from  the  earliest  period  that  we  our- 
selves can  remember,  making  all  terminate 
in  those  thoughts  of  conversion — those 
desires  after  God  and  holiness  He  now 
strives  by  His  blessed  Spirit  to  produce  in 
you.  Oh !  beware  how  you  reject  those 
precious  thoughts  and  feelings ;  believe  me, 
they  are  not  at  our  command ! 

We  can,  if  we  will,  encourage  them  by  our 
prayers,  we  can  make  a  point  of  doing  so 
every  day,-T-neglect  not  this  privilege  and 
duty. 

What  shall  I  say  more  ?    ^'  Come  and  «e«," 
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To  lead  you  to  Him  is  our  great  aim  and 
hope,  perish  all  our  books  and  words  if  they 
have  not  this  one  earnest  desire  ever  for  their 
object ;  and  ashamed  of  having  so  long  de- 
layed, so  long  hesitated,  whom  to  serve  (your- 
self and  Him),  so  long  disputed,  you  will 
seek  your  first  prejudices  against  Him  but 
will  find  them  no  longer ! 


(  160) 


•-.rf^gjaajtw 


SirowiNG  now  the  Hocse  codld  never  hats 
been  taken  if  thkee  had  not  bbkn  a 
Traitob  within. 

Tlie  folloivinf;  is  in  groat  part  by  Mrs.  Hannah 
Mure,  althoi^h  eltflred  in  some  respects,  and  the 
meaning  of  tlie  allegory  more  fully  explaintnl. 

There  was  once  n,  certain  nobleman  who 
had  a  large  honae  or  castle,  situated  in  the 
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midst  of  a  great  wilderness,  but  enclosed  in 
a  garden.  Now  there  was  a  band  of  robbers 
in  the  wilderness,  who  had  a  great  mind  to 
plunder  and  destroy  the  castle,  and  bring  ruin 
and  death  upon  all  within  :  but  they  had  not 
succeeded  in  their  endeavours,  because  the 
Master  had  given  strict  orders  to  *'  watch  ;  " 
and  up  to  the  time  we  are  speaking  of,  the 
enemy  had  been  kept  from  obtaining  any  great 
advantage.  They  had,  it  is  true,  attacked 
the  castle  in  various  ways,  had  tried  at  every 
avenue ;  watched  to  take  advantage  of  days 
of  carelessness  and  thoughtlessness;  looked 
for  an  open  door  or  a  neglected  window. 
But  though  they  often  made  the  bolts  shake 
and  the  windows  rattle,   they  could   never 

greatly  hurt  the  house,  much  less  get  into  it. 
o  you  know  the  reason  ?  It  was  because 
the  servants  were  not  a  little  frightened: 
they  heard  the  noise  plainly  enough  and  were 
aware  both  of  the  strength  and  perseverance 
of  their  enemies,  for  there  were  many  cases 
where  castles  in  that  neighbourhood  had  been 
entirely  and  for  ever  ruined,  by  letting  in 
little  by  little  this  band  of  robbers.  It  was 
a  singular  assurance  that  the  nobleman  gave 
the  servants,  namely  that  while  they  con- 
tinued to  be  afraid  they  would  be  safe ;  it 
passed  into  a  kind  of  proverb  amongst  them 
*' happy  is  he  that  feareth  always." 
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There  were  times  when  the  Master  could 
not  always  be  so  near  to  them  as  at  others, 
but  whenever  these  times  came  he  used  to  call 
the  servants  and  speak  to  them  of  the  neces- 
sity there  was  for  them  to  do  their  part.  "  I 
need  not  repeat  to  you  the  directions  I  have 
so  often  given  you ;  they  are  all  written 
down  in  the  book  of  which  each  of  you  has  a 
copy  (the  Bible).  Remember  it  is  but  a  short 
time  that  you  have  to  remain  here  ;  soon  the 
need  of  care  and  watchfulness  will  be  gone 
past,  and  you  will  removetomy  Father'shouse, 
to  a  more  settled  habitation,  where  I  shall 
have  prepared  a  place  for  each  of  you.  Your 
care  will  therefore  soon  have  an  end  ;  the 
period  of  resistance  is  short,  that  of  rest 
eternal.  In  that  mansion  you  will  never  more 
be  exposed  to  any  attack,  for  there  the  wicked 
cease  from  troubling,  and  you  will  enjoy  rest 
and  peace.  But,  mark  my  words — and  they 
are  written  also  in  the  Book — whether  you 
ever  attain  to  that  mansion  will  depend  upon 
the  manner  in  which  you  defend  yourselves 
in  this,  A  little  vigilance  and  self-denial 
will  secure  your  certain  happiness  for  ever. 
But  I  solemnly  assure  you  that  everything 
depends  on  your  present  conduct  here.  You 
must  not  think  me  a  hard  master,  to  leave 
you  without  peace  and  security;  for  the 
fact  is,  without  this  season  of  trial  you  could 
never  be  fitted  for  the  life  you  will  I  trust 
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enjoy  hereafter.  I  will  not  attempt  to  deny 
that  your  enemies  are,  if  trifled  with,  ex- 
ceedingly powerful:  on  the  contrary,  I  cannot 
too  earnestly  warn  you  of  letting  them  gain 
the  least  advantage,  the  least  admission ;  if 
you  do  I  shall  almost  lose  hope  for  you,  for 
once  in  they  seldom  entirely  depart  again. 
But  be  of  good  courage,  I  shall  take  care 
you  have  very  many  helps  and  many  com- 
forts to  make  this  house  pleasant,  even  before 
you  reach  the  other  mansion.  Do  not  think 
that  I  grudge  you  any  gratification,  but  there 
are  some  you  cannot  now  safely  yield  your- 
selves up  to ;  deny  yourselves  these,  and  all 
things  will  shortly  be  yours.  Above  all  re- 
menSber  what  I  say — 1  would  defy  all  the 
attacks  of  the  robbers  from  without,  if  I 
could  depend  on  the  fidelity  of  the  people 
within.  If  they  ever  get  in  and  destroy  this 
house — and  remember  that  destruction  will 
be  a  final  one — it  must  have  been  by  the  con- 
nivance of  one  of  the  family.  For  it  is  a 
standing  law,  as  you  all  knoio,  of  this  castle, 
that  mere  outward  attack  can  never  destroy  it, 
if  there  be  no  traitor  within.  You  will  stand 
or  fall  as  you  observe  this  rule  ;  and  if  you 
are  ruined,  remember  it  must  ever  be  from 
some  neglect  or  fault  of  yours,  in  not  seeking 
my  aid  and  in  allowing  admission  to  my  foes 
andyours." 

When  the  nobleman  had  done  speaking, 
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every  servant  repeated  his  assurance  of  attach- 
ment and  firm  allegiance  to  his  Master.  But 
among  them  all  not  one  was  so  vehement  and 
loud  in  his  professions  as  Self-love. 

Self-love  was  one  of  the  oldest  of  the  ser- 
vants, and  they  all  depended  greatly  upon 
him;  and  as  he  had  charge  of  the  gates, 
of  which  there  were  seven,  he  was  a  most  im- 
portant person  among  them. 

Now,  though  he  really  desired  the  good  of 
the  house,  Self4ove  had  some  weaknesses; 
he  was,  to  speak  the  truth,  a  civil  fellow 
enough,  but  was  extremely  fond  of  talking, 
of  seeking  his  gratifications  even  at  any  cost ; 
and,  though  he  had  great  confidence  in  him- 
self, which  up  to  a  certain  point  was  very  well, 
and  was  the  foremost  to  promise,  he  was  some- 
times the  slackest  to  perform.  His  Master 
was  more  afraid  of  him,  with  all  his  profes- 
sions, than  he  was  of  the  rest,  who  protested 
less.  He  knew  that  Self-love  was  vain ;  and 
he  apprehended  more  danger  from  his  love 
of  talk,  and  flattery,  and  love  of  change  and 
pleasure,  than  even  from  the  stronger  vices 
of  some  of  the  other  servants. 

I  am  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  confess,  that 
though  Self-love  was  allowed  every  refresh- 
ment, and  all  the  needful  rest  which  the 
nature  of  his  place  as  porter  permitted,  yet 
he  often  thought  it  very  hard  to  be  forced  to 
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be  so  much  on  duty.  "  Nothing  but 
watching,"  said  Self-love  to  himself,  "  I  have, 
it  is  true,  a  good  many  comforts,  a  good  deal 
of  pleasure,  and  meat  and  drink  sufficient, 
but  I  find  it  hard,  this  watching  so  narrowly, 
and  letting  in  no  company  without  orders, 
merely  because  there  are  said  to  be  some 
straggling  robbers  here  in  the  wilderness, 
with  whom  my  master  does  not  choose  us  to 
be  acquainted.  He  tell  us  to  be  thus  vigilant 
for  fear  of  the  robbers,  but  I  suspect  he  makes 
them  out  to  be  more  dangerous  than  they 
really  are." 

Self-love,  however,  kept  all  these  things  to 
himself;  he  began  however,  to  listen  with 
rather  less  alarm  to  the  nightly  whistling  of 
the  robbers,  and  by  giving  way  to  such 
thoughts  as  these  he  became  sometimes  so 
tired  of  duty  and  watching  that  he  would 
almost  rather  run  the  risk  of  being  robbed 
once  than  live  always  in  this  manner. 

Now  there  were  certain  bounds  or  limits 
in  which  the  nobleman  had  told  his  servants 
they  might  safely  walk  and  divert  themselves 
at  proper  seasons.  A  large  and  pleasant 
garden  surrounded  the  castle,  a  very  thick 
hedge  separated  this  garden  from  the  wilder- 
ness which  was  infested  by  the  robbers,  and 
in  this  garden  the  servants  amused  them- 
selves. 
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Their  Master  had,  however,  often  said  to 
them  "  You  will  consult  your  own  safety  as 
well  as  your  love  to  me,  by  not  venturing 
ever  to  the  extremity  of  the  bounds,  because 
he  who  goes  as  far  as  he  dares,  always  shows 
a  wish  to  go  farther  than  he  ought,  and  com* 
monly  does  so." 

Oh !  that  boys  would  believe  that  this  is 
but  the  natural  course  of  things  !  If  we  allow 
ourselves  to  tamper  with  temptation,  in  spite 
of  conscience — that  hedge  God  places  in  the 
way  to  ruin — and  deliberately  do  wrong 
once,  every  following  step  in  that  deceitfiil 
path  you  will  find  to  be  easier  than  the 
preceding  one  ;  for  sin,  some  sins  especially, 
blinds  the  soul  to  danger.  Then  seeking  to 
quiet  the  voice  of  conscience,  by  which  God 
in  His  love  to  us  tries  to  warn  us  of  our 
danger,  by  some  good  outward  act  merely, 
such  as  going  to  church  or  chapel  or  reading 
the  bible  or  some  religious  book — ^this,  in 
reality,  amounts  to  nothing.  It  may  make 
us  feel  easy  J  but  it  imparts  to  us  no  moral 
strength  to  resist  the  next  temptation.  Some- 
thing deeper  is  needed.  We  must  face  it 
manfully :  our  sin  must  be  given  up,  if  we  are 
ever  to  see  God.  Whatever  else  we  may  do 
we  can  do  nothing  until  we  repent  of  and 
are  willing  to  give  up  our  besetting  sin, 
whatever  it  may  be. 
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What  we  all  need  is  nothing  short  of  a 
change  of  heart  and  life  :  we  must  pray  for 
this  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  obtain 
from  Him  that  grace  and  strength  to  enable 
us  to  abandon  our  sin  for  ever ;  that  grace 
which  our  Divine  Saviour  (who  knows  us  far 
better  than  we  know  ourselves)  can  alone 
impart. 

It  was  remarkable  that  the  nearer  the  ser- 
vants kept  to  the  castle,  and  the  farther 
from  the  hedge,  the  more  ugly  the  wilderness 
appeared ;  and  the  nearer  they  approached 
the  forbidden  bounds,  their  own  home  ap- 
peared more  dull,  and  the  wilderness  more 
delightful. 

This  the  nobleman  knew  well  and  cautioned 
them  about  it,  for  He  never  did  or  said  any- 
thing without  a  good  reason.  If  the  explana- 
tion was  too  deep  for  the  servants  quite  to 
understand,  He  used  to  tell  them  that  they 
would  understand  it  when  they  came  to  the 
other  mansion,  for  there  all  the  difficulties  of 
the  present  one  would  be  perfectly  plain. 

Now  Self-love  had  been  among  the  first  to 
promise  to  keep  clear  of  the  hedge,  and  yet 
he  was  often  to  be  seen  walking  as  near  it  as 
he  durst.  One  day  he  ventured  quite  close 
up  to  the  hedge,  and  putting  two  stones 
one  on  another,  after  a  few  attempts  made 
shift  to  peep  over.     So  it  is  that  at  first  we 
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find  it  even  difficult  to  commit  sin  without 
compunction  and  sadness ;  but  after  a  time 
we  find  it  agreeable,  conscience  becomes  dull, 
and  finally  sin  becomes  a  habit  and  needful, 
and  a  continued  course  of  sins  is  fallen  into, 
but  seldom — when  long  allowed — to  be  over- 
come. 

It  was  a  singular  thing  that  just  as  Self- 
love  was  peeping  over  the  hec^e,  he  saw 
one  of  the  robbers  strolling  as  near  as  he 
could  to  the  boundary  outside.  This  man's 
name  was  Mr.  Flatterwell — a  smooth  civil 
man,  "  whose  words  were  softer  than  butter, 
but  having  war  in  his  heart.''  The  moment 
he  saw  him  he  made  several  courteous  bows 
to  Self-love. 

To  employ  a  well-known  saying  "Satan 
does  not  send  fools  on  his  errands," — the 
acquaintance  of  lively  wit,  of  pleasing  address 
and  kindly  manners,  but  unprincipled  in  mind, 
without  religious  feeling,  profligate  and  caring 
only  for  pleasure  in  this  life,  is  the  one  whom 
the  young  in  years  are  most  likely  to  be  in- 
jured by.  It  is  in  the  company  of  such  that 
a  cheerful  but  innocent  and  pious  mind  finds 
it  impossible  to  retain  its  position.  The 
company  of  such  should  be  at  once  avoided 
by  the  young  ;  otherwise  their  way  of  think- 
ing, of  living,  of  speaking,  will,  before 
long,  be  your  own. 
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Now  Self-love  had  the  idea  that  all  robbers 
must  have  an  ugly  look  which  would  frighten 
you  at  once,  and  coarse  brutal  manner  which 
would  at  first  sight  show  they  were  enemies. 
For  an  open  enemy  he  would  have  been  pre- 
pared, but  Mr.  FlatterwelFs  civility  threw 
him  off  his  guard.  Indeed  he  had  not  spoken 
a  dozen  words  with  him  before  Self-love  drew 
this  conclusion — that  either  Mr.  Flatterwell 
could  not  be  one  of  the  gang,  or  that  if  he 
was,  the  robbers  themselves  could  not  be  such 
monsters  as  his  Master  had  described,  and 
therefore  it  was  folly  to  be  so  fearful  of  them. 
Having  begun  the  conversation,  and  telling 
his  new  friend  his  name  and  how  pleased  he 
was  to  have  made  his  acquaintance,  Mr. 
Flatterwell  spoke  of  the  nobleman,  even 
commending  him  in  a  general  way,  as  a  per- 
son who  meant  well  himself,  but  was  rather 
too  apt  to  suspect  others. 

To  this  Self-love  consented.  The  other 
then  ventured  by  degrees  to  hint,  that  though 
the  nobleman  might  be  a  good  master  in  the 
main,  yet  he  must  be  allowed  to  be  a  little 
strict,  perhaps  a  little  stingy,  and  not  a  little 
censorious.  That  he  was  blamed  by  the 
"  gentlemen  of  the  wilderness  *'  for  shutting 
his  house  against  good  company;  and  his 
servants  were  laughed  at  by  people  of  spirit 
for  submitting  to  the  gloomy  life  of  the  castle; 
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and  the  insipid  pleasure  of  the  garden,  instead 
of  ranging  as  they  chose,  at  large,  in  the 
wilderness. 

"  There  is,  certainly,  some  truth  in  what 
you  say"  said  Self-love,  who  was  generally 
of  the  opinion  of  the  person  he  was  talking 
with,  "my  Master  does  seem  rather  harsh 
and  close ;  but  to  teU  you  the  truth  all  his 
precautions  in  telling  us  to  watch  and  secure 
aU  the  doors  and  loopholes  are  to  keep  out  a 
number  of  robbers,  who,  he  assures  us,  are 
only  waiting  for  an  opportunity  to  destroy 
us.  I  hope  no  offence,  but  the  fact  is,  sir,  by 
your  livery^  I  half  suspect  you  must  uq 
one   of  those  he   is   so   much   afraid   of 

"  Afraid  of  me  !  impossible,  my  dear  Mr. 
Self-love,  for  that  I  think  is  your  name,  you 
cannot  think  that  I  am  your  enemy;  I 
am  unarmed.  What  harm  can  a  plain  man 
like  me  do  ?" 

Self-love:  ''Well,  certainly  that  is  true 
enough,  yet  our  Master  says  that  if  once  we 
give  way  to  you  and  let  you  into  the  house, 
we  shall  be  ruined,  soul  and  body." 

Mr,  Flatterwell :  "I  am  sorry,  Mr.  Self- 
love,  to  hear  so  sensible  a  man  as  you  appear 
to  be  on  other  points  so  deceived  in  this. 
Your  Master  knows  we  are  a  cheerful,  enter- 
taining people,  foes  indeed  to  gloom  and 
superstition ;   I   cannot  but  fear  that  he  is 
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naturally  morose  himself  and  does  not  choose 
you  to  become  acquainted  with  us." 

Self-love:  ''  But  he  says  that  if  we  follow 
our  own  disposition,  and  do  as  you  would 
have  us,  before  long  we  should  forget  Him 
and  His  laws  altogether ;  that  as  soon  as  you 
got  all  your  own  way  that  you  would  drop 
all  the  cheerfulness  and  good  nature  you 
appear  to  possess,  that  your  real  character 
would  then  appear,  and  that  once  in  your 
power  you  would  never  leave  us  until  you 
had  made  us  as  wretched  as  wicked  as  your- 
selves, full  of  all  that  is  vile  and  sinful,  caring 
nothing  more  for  Him,  and  blind  and  reck- 
less to  the  utter  ruin  we  should  bring  upon 
ourselves." 

*'  Really,  my  dear  Mr.  Self-love,"  said 
MatterweU  (who,  however,  upon  this,  with  all 
his  art,  blushed  with  shame,  but  recovered 
himself  with  an  effort),  *^  I  am  forced  to  say 
that  all  this  is  far  from  the  truth,  that  you 
really  must  not  believe  Him.  The  worst  that 
we  should  do  is,  that  we  might  perhaps  take 
a  friendly  glass  with  you,  play  an  innocent 
game  of  cards  together,  or  sing  a  cheerful 
song.  Pray,  can  there  be  any  harm  in  all 
this  r 

"  Well,"  said  Self-love,  '*  I  must  confess 
I  think  that  the  Master  does  judge  rather 
harshly  in  these  matters,  I  have,  I  own,  some- 
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times  thought  that  He  made  you  out  worse 
than  you  really  are." 

Ratterwell,  who  saw  well  by  this  time 
that  as  far  as  his  disposition  went  Self-love 
was  already  over  the  "  hedge,"  and  that  he 
was  kept  on  his  side  by  fear  instead  of  prin- 
ciple ;  from  the  time  he  saw  this  made  sure 
of  him,  and  continued  "  the  more  you  see  of 
us,  the  more  you  will  have  cause  to  think  so. 
I  only  wish  for  my  part  that  there  was  not 
this  ugly  '  hedge  '  between  us.  I  have 
several  things  I  want  to  speak  to  you  about, 
but  knowing  in  what  esteem  your  people 
hold  us,  I  really  fear  being  overheard  or  seen 
talking  with  you.  If  you  will  allow  me, 
dear  Mr.  Self-love,  a  little  private  conversa- 
tion with  you,  I  might  with  your  aid  get 
through  the  ^  hedge  '  and  call  under  your 
window  this  evening:  the  fact  is  our  whole 
brotherhood  are  really  desirous  of  obtaining 
your  friendship.  I  think  I  shall  be  able  to 
convince  you  that  it  is  mere  prejudice  and 
not  wisdom  which  makes  your  Master,  thus 
bar  his  doors  against  us  and  I  shall  tell  you 
something  to  your  advantage.'' 

"Don't  say  ^we,'  said  Self-love,  "pray 
come  alone  ;  I  would  not  see  the  rest  of  the 
gang  for  the  world,  I  only  feel  pleasure  in 
you.  I  think  that  there  can  be  no  great 
harm  in  talking  to  you  through  the  bars  of 
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the  door;  but  you  must  understand  I  am 
determined  not  to  let  you  in,  I  must  own  I 
wish  to  know  if  you  can  tell  me  anything  to 
my  advantage." 

Flatterwell  going — turns  back, — "  Dear 
Mr.  Self-love  there  is  one  thing  we  have  for- 
gotten. You  know  that  I  cannot  even  get 
over  the  *  hedge'  vidthout  assistance.  You 
are  aware  that  there  is  a  secret  in  the  nature 
of  that  *  HEDGE.*  You  in  the  house  may 
get  over  to  us  in  the  wilderness,  of  your  own 
accord,  but  we  cannot  get  to  your  side 
against  your  resolute  wishes.  If  you  will 
look  about  to  see  where  the  *  hedge  '  seems 
thinnest  to  you,  and  then  set  to  work  to 
clear  away  here  and  there  a  few  boughs,  it 
will  do  for  me,  it  won't  be  missed,  and  if  there 
is  but  the  smallest  hole  made  by  you  on 
your  side  of  your  own  accord,  we  on  our 
side  can  get  in." 

To  this  Self-love  made  some  objection,  but 
only  on  the  ground  of  being  seen.  Flatter- 
well  replied  that  the  smallest  hole  would  be 
suiHcient,  for  he  could  then  work  his  own  way. 

"  Well,"  said  Self-love,  "  I  wiU  think  it 
over.  To  be  sure  I  shall  even  then  be  equally 
safe  inside  the  castle,  as  all  the  bolts,  bars, 
and  locks  will  be  between  us,  so  it  will  make 
but  little  difference." 

"  Certainly  not,"    said  Flatterwell,  who 
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knew  that  it  would  make  all  the  difference  in 
the  world.  For  after  an  allowed  sin  wilfully 
permitted,  the  "  hedge  ''  Conscience  becomes 
more  and  more  thin  and  weak. 

So  they  parted.  Self-love  went  home  con- 
vinced of  his  Master's  prejudices  against  the 
BOBBERS,  he  began  to  esteem  them  so  only  in 
name.  "  But  for  all  that,"  said  he,  "  though 
Mr.  Flatterwell  is  certainly  an  agreeable  com- 
panion, he  may  not  be  so  perfectly  safe 
within,  so  that  I  certainly  shall  not  let  him  in. 
Thinking  thus,  Self-love  did  not  forget  the 
agreement  he  had  made  to  thin  the  hedge  a 
little,  he  found  it  easiest  to  do  so  by  thinMng 
as  little  as  possible  of  the  Master  and  exag- 
gerating by  dwelliniT  upon  it  the  pleasure  he 
hoped  to  enjoy  with  his  new  acquaintance. 
At  first  he  only  tore  off  a  handful  of  leaves, 
then  a  little  sprig ;  then  he  broke  away  a 
bough  or  two.  It  was  observable,  that  the 
larger  the  breach  became  the  more  slight- 
ingly he  began  to  think  of  his  Master  and  the 
better  of  himself.  Every  peep  he  took  through 
the  broken  hedge  increased  his  desire  to  get 
out  into  the  wilderness,  and  made  the  thoughts 
of  the  castle  more  irksome  to  him.  "I  am 
sure,''  said  he,  ^'  one  may  always  stop  where 
one  will ;  our  Master  cautioned  us  that  if  we 
went  to  the  bounds  we  should  next  get  over 
the  hedge.     Now  I  have  been  at  the  utmost 
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limits  and  did  not  get  over."  Here  Conscience, 
(for  the  hedge  was  not  yet  quite  destroyed) 
put  in  *^  Yes,  but  it  was  not  from  want  of 
inclination  on  your  part,  but  only  because 
you  were  afraid  of  being  seen." 

Flatterwell  in  the  meantime  prevailed  on 
the  rest  of  the  robbers  to  make  an  attack  on 
the  castle  that  night. — "  My  brethren,"  said 
be,  "  you  now  and  then  fail  in  your  schemes, 
because  you  are  for  violent  beginnings,  while 
my  quiet  insinuating  measures  hardly  ever 
miss.  You  become  repulsive  by  shocking 
vices,  blustering  and  frightening  people,  thus 
setting  them  on  their  guard.  You  inspire 
them  with  fear  and  disgust  at  you,  and  cause 
them  to  apply  to  their  Master  (whom  we  hate, 
and  dread)  for  aid,  while  I  endeavour  always 
to  make  them  think  well  of  themselves  first, 
and  then  to  think  ill  of  the  Master.  If  I  once 
get  them  to  entertain  hard  thoughts  of  him, 
my  business  is  done.  This  Self-love  is  the  very 
one  to  succeed  with.  I  am  very  glad  I  was 
under  the  hedge  while  he  was  peeping  over : 
he  is  easier  managed  than  one  of  your  sturdy 
sensible  fellows,  for  he  has  no  self-denial,  his 
chief  object  being  his  own  gratification.  With 
others  we  need  strong  arguments  and  strong 
temptations ;  but  with  such  fellows  as  Self- 
love  (and  let  me  tell  you  there  are  very  many 
like  him),  in  whom  vanity  and  sensuality  are 
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the  leading  qualities,  flattery  and  assurance  of 
pleasure  and  ease  will  do  more  than  you  can 
effect  by  intimidation.  Only  let  me  manage, 
and  I  will  get  you  all  into  this  castle  before 
midnight/' 

At  night  the  castle  was  barricaded  as  usual, 
and  no  one  had  observed  the  hole  which  had 
been  left  in  the  hedge.  This  oversight  arose 
firom  the  servants  neglecting  the  examination 
their  Master  often  had  encouraged  them  to 
make  of  what  had  transpired  during  the  past 
day  or  week. 

All  were  very  cheerful  within,  and  all  was 
very  quiet  without :  some  of  the  servants  even 
observed  to  the  rest  that  as  they  had  heard 
no  robbers  that  night  they  thought  they  might 
soon  begin  to  remit  something  of  the  boltmg 
and  barring  which  was  troublesome,  and  they 
hoped  the  danger  was  now  pretty  well  over^ 
It  was  remarkable  that  these  opinions  were 
generally  advanced  when  the  servants  had 
neglected  their  private  business  with  the 
Master  (prayer). 

All,  however,  except  Self-love  retired 
quietly  to  bed. 

Self-love  slipped  down  to  his  lodge  :  Con- 
science foreboded  something  ill  would  happen, 
if  he  continued  resolved  to  have  his  own  way 
in  defiance  of  the  Master's  wise  and  good 
cautions.     But  then  what  right  had  he  to 
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suspect  Mr.  Matterwell  or  any  one  who  ap- 
peared so  obliging  and  civil,  why  be  unchari- 
table and  always  be  kept  in  from  doing  as 
others  did.  Besides,  Ratterwell  may  really 
have  something  to  tell  me  much  to  my  advantage, 
and  to  tell  the  truth,  the  prospects  of  pleasure 
to  be  obtained  or  profit  gained  weighed  more 
with  Self-love  than  all  else.  "He  will  be 
alone,"  said  Self-love,  ''  what  harm  can  he  do 
me  through  the  bars  of  the  window  ?  Our 
Master  has  taken  a  dislike  to  him  and  his 
associates,  but  I  will  prove  that  he  has  no 
cause  for  fear  on  my  account.  I  can  go  to  a 
certain  length  and  yet  stop  when  I  please, 
and  return." 

Had  Mr.  Flatterwell  heard  this  speech,  he 
would  have  been  sure  of  his  man ! 

For  here  let  me  pause  an  instant,  and  ask 
you  in  the  words  of  one  of  the  best  and 
wisest  of  our  day  (Dean  Trench)  to  consider 
with  me  why  it  is  that  any  allowed  sin  has 
this  fearfiil  power  of  enslaving  those  who  have 
no  intention  of  yielding  themselves  absolutely 
and  without  reserve  to  its  dominion ;  how  it 
comes  to  pass  that  no  one  can  say,  "  this  one 
sin,"  or  "  this  sin  once  more  I  must  have, 
but  I  will  go  no  further ;  in  this,  it  is  true,  I 
allow  myself  wilfully  and  deliberately  to  com- 
mit a  sin,  but  I  will  then  stop  short — I  need 
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not  repeat  if  How  is  it  that  such  calcula- 
tions are  sure  to  be  defeated,  and  none  can 
tell  the  amount  of  evil  he  wUl  commit^ — ^the 
ruin  he  will  bring  on  himself? 

The  reason  I  think  is  that  no  sin,  however 
separate  from  other  sins  it  may  seem,  can  be 
regarded  as  alone  or  by  itself,  every  kind  of 
sin  is  connected  with  a  whole  spiritual  king- 
dom  of  darkness  of  which  Satan  is  the  leader, 
and  the  head,  from  which  it  came  forth  and 
with  which  it  holds  relations  still,  even  after 
it  has  found  lodgment  in  the  sinful  heart. 
The  existence  of  this  dark  kingdom  of  envy 
and  hate,  of  pride  and  lust,  which  is  ever 
around  us,  like  the  wilderness  filled  with  rob- 
bers, would  fain  also  be  wUhin  us ;  the  exist- 
ence of  Satan  and  his  angels,  those  tempters 
ever  watchful  to  find  an  open  door  in  the 
heart,  and  where  that  door  has  been  opened 
for  one  pleasant  besetting  sin  ever  watchful 
by  force  or  fraud  to  maJke  an  entrance  for 
many;  the  fact  that  there  is  a  kingdom  of 
darkness  around  us  as  well  as  a  kingdom  of 
light — that  we  have  aflSnities  with  the  one  no 
less  than  with  the  other,  that  sins  no  less 
than  graces  are  linked  together  by  a  myste- 
rious law — explain  how  it  is  that  any  sin 
wilfully  admitted  into  the  heart  cannot  re- 
main quiescent  there.  It  will  ever  move 
onwards,  casting  forth  its  roots  and  fibres  on 
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every  side ;  it  must  gradually  vitiate  and 
corrupt  the  portions  hitherto  nobler  and 
purer  and  sincerer,  of  our  natures. 

And  ofttimes  a  ruling  sin  will  have  power, 
little  by  little,  to  colour  the  whole  life,  to 
assimilate  everything  there  to  itself,  swallow- 
ing up  like  a  whirlpool  all  which  was  purer 
and  nobler  and  more  heaven-born  in  the  man 
or  in  the  youth. 

There  are  many  such  sins  which  have  this 
absorbing  character,  ever  encroaching  more 
and  more  to  the  wreck  and  ruin  of  every 
noble  faculty  and  power. 

Let  us  take  but  three. 

Vanity  is  such  a  sin.  Conceit,  vanity  may 
seem  often  little  worse  than  a  mere  harmless 
foible,  yet  physicians  will  tell  you  that  there 
is  no  sin  which  makes  more  inmates  to  the 
Lunatic  Asylum  than  this;  and  how  many 
through  it  have  missed  the  crown  of  life, 
only  the  last  day  shall  disclose. 

The  Love  of  Money  is  another  such  a  sin ; 
ever  claiming  a  wider,  fiercer,  more  relentless 
tyranny  over  the  soul  which  it  rules  as  lord, 
ever  resisting  more  and  more  any  openness 
of  action,  ever  suppressing  any  generosity  in 
that  mind. 

The  Lust  of  the  Fleshy  indulged  and  allowed, 
proves  often  times  another  such  a  sin ;  it  has 
a  fearful  tendency  to  become  such.    Let  me 
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imagine^  for  example^  one  with  many  capa- 
cities for  a  nobler  and  purer  life,  with  ev^y- 
thing  on  Gk)d's  part  to  fit  him  for  an  useM 
honourable  position  on  earth  and  an  eternity 
of  bliss  hereafter,  who  has  suffered  himself  to 
be  entangled  in  youthful  lusts,  has  stained 
himself  with  these,  and  then  after  a  while,  or 
what  is  worse  all  the  while,  is  awakened  by 
the  good  Spirit  of  God  to  ask  himself,  "  What 
have  I  done  T^   How  fiapres  it  with  him  at  the 
retrospect  then,  when  he,  not  yet  wholly  laid 
waste  in  spirit,  with  something  of  good  still 
left  in  him,  feels  nevertheless  mastered  by  the 
sins  of  his  youth  ?    Though  none  but  himself 
be  conscious  of  his  fall  he  wanders  away  from 
his  fellows ;  or,  if  with  them  he  is  alone,  for 
he  is  brooding  ever  over  the  awfiil  power  of 
evil,  which,  indulged  and  allowed,  he  now 
too  nearly  knows  !     Sins  in  act  will,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  be  only  occasional  from 
time  to  time ;  but  sins  in  thought  and  imagi- 
nation may,  and  often  will,  be  almost  con- 
tinual.    What  a  manufactory  of  unholy  and 
impure  fancies  will  be  the  heart  which  has 
given  itself  up  to  or  has  allowed  an  entrance 
to  this  sin !     In  that  heart  what  foul  and  ugly 
imaginations   will  be  for    ever  fashioning! 
Seeking  everywhere  and  in  everything  for 
the  fiiel  which  feeds  them !    You,  over  whose 
innocency   a  Saviour   watched  with   hope ; 
ou,  who  might  ere  now,  loved  and  forgiven. 
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have  been  well  forward  on  your  heavenward 
way,  had  you  early  repressed  this  vice ! 

Oh!  that  the  youth  timidly  beginning  a 
departure  from  his  God,  by  indulging  in 
such  sins,  could  know  the  fearful  condition 
of  him  for  whom  simple  innocent  pleasures 
and  pure  delights  exist  no  more;  whom 
nothing  now  can  please  which  has  not  upon 
it  something  of  the  serpent's  slime.  To  such 
a  youth  who,  it  may  be,  feels  yet  many  re- 
straints of  conscience,  of  a  godly  education, 
the  gentle  influence,  it  may  be,  of  a  parent's 
prayers,  whose  mind — capable  of  nobler, 
better  things — warms  still  at  the  thought  of 
obtaining  some  distinction,  I  would  appeal. 
I  would  remind  him,  that  Christ  teaches  us, 
and  all  experience  confirms  it,  that  '*  Who- 
soever committeth  sin  is  the  servant  of  sin," 
so  that  an  evil  habit,  which  might  have  been 
but  as  a  spider's  web  at  first,  so  easily  might 
it  have  been  by  a  vigorous  effort  of  the  will 
snapped  asunder,  becomes  links  of  iron  at 
last.  He  would  have  you  know  that  Satan — 
that  tyrant  of  our  lives — ever  puts  him  who 
has  accepted  his  yoke  to  viler  drudgeries  than 
before.  If  the  case  is  yours,  I  could  weep  to 
think  of  your  one  day  being  lost  to  feeling, 
doing  things  greedily  and  without  hesitation 
from  which  you  would  at  the  first  have  shrunk 
back  with  disgust  and  alarm. 

But  if  you  have  already  gone  some  y^^'^  \^ 
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evil,  and  eyen  time  after  time  the  subtle  temp- 
tation is  offered  to  you  and  you  have  given 
way,  let  this  not  discourage  you  from  at- 
tempting to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  sin.  Be 
delivered  from  that  bondage  of  yours — ^that 
besetting  sin  so  sweet  now,  so  fearful  in  the 
end — Christ  came  for  that  very  purpose,  that 
He  might  deliver.  Resist  the  Devil  in  that 
hour  of  temptation ;  resist,  not  leaning  upon 
your  own  strength  alone,  but  also  appealing 
for  and  leaning  on  the  strength  of  Him  whose 
arm  is  not  shortened  that  it  cannot  save  you. 

Do  not  give  up  as  hopeless  the  ceaseless 
struggle  such  a  prospect  may  present  to  you, 
with  impure,  covetous,  or  wicked  thoughts. 
Such  is  not  meant  to  be  our  portion.  We 
must  indeed  always  stand  upon  our  guard 
from  time  to  time,  during  our  youth  and 
during  our  life,  but  this  temptation — the 
Evil  One  in  the  shape  he  now  wears,  resist 
him  by  prayerful  effort  and  he  will  presently 
flee  from  you. 

Whatever  else  may  hereafter  come,  the 
present  temptation  is  withstood  and  shall 
have  passed  away ;  for  that  time  you  have 
proved  faithful.  One  good  step  has  been 
taken  towards  a  happier  and  a  better  home. 

You  shall  know — if  such  as  I  have  pic- 
tured be  among  my  readers — you  shall  know 
something  of  Jehovah's  smile,  something  of 
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the  blessedness  and  joy  of  a  trial  and  temp- 
tation met  and  overcome. 

Must  I  say  in  honesty  one  other  word  of 
caution  ?  Then  I  would  have  you  remember — 
never,  no  !  never  again  to  forget  it — that  it  is 
possible  to  go  too  far  ;  it  is  possible  to  place 
yourself  in  a  condition  for  which  as  far  as 
regards  this  life  nothing  can  be  done. 

It  is  true  that  to  one  who  has  gone  some 
length  in  sin — above  all  one  who  after  having 
begun  recovery  has  turned  back  once  more 
to  the  mire  and  quicksands  of  sin — all  that 
is  pure,  the  innocence  of  children,  the  holy 
love  of  sister  and  of  mother,  all  that  is  most 
fair  in  this,  God'S)  world  must  at  times  come 
to  him  with  a  shock  of  pain,  with  an  infinite 
sadness,  for  it  wakens  up  to  him  a  sad  image 
of  what  he  is  and  what  he  might  have  been. 
But  his  prayer  will  now  be  sincere  "  purge 
me  with  hyssop,  and  I  shall  be  clean,  wash 
me,  and  I  shall  be  whiter  than  snow.'' 

You  may  have  to  carry  it  may  be  to  the 
grave  the  sad  effects  you  have  brought  upon 
yourself  by  sin  ;  but  though  your  oppor- 
tunities here  may  have  been  lost,  your  hopes 
blighted,  and  the  past  can  never  be  recalled, 
still  there  is  that  last  blessed  hope  left  you, 
if  penitent — forgiveness  for  the  sake  of  Christ; 
it  is  not  for  any  to  judge  another.  He  alone 
knows  your  trials  and  your  guilt,  but  do  not 
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shrink  from  applying  to  Him,  it  is  your  last, 
I  pray  God  it  may  prove  your  best,  hope  for 
the  endless  life  to  come.  I  would  speak  no 
word  of  censure,  for  to  such  as  I  have  pic- 
tured, there  comes  at  times  a  sorrow,  a  despair 
which  is  more  powerful  than  any  words  of 
man.  I  would  rather  ask  you  calmly  to  con- 
sider what  you  have  to  gain  or  to  hope  from 
sin — a  moment's  fleeting  pleasure — and  then 
to  reflect  what,  to  obtain  this,  you  must  hazard 
and  for  ever  lose ;  and  as  without  holiness 
no  one  can  ever  see  the  great  and  pure  Grod, 
I  would  urge  you  to  waste  no  longer  the  pre- 
cious fleeting  days  of  opportunity  that  are  still 
your  own.  Apply  to  Christ  betimes,  throw 
yourself  at  His  feet,  if  you  can  but  by  earnest 
prayer  touch  but  the  hem  of  His  garment  you 
may  yet  be  clean ;  the  injury  you  have  in- 
flicted on  yourself  may,  I  say,  be  carried  with 
you  to  the  grave,  but  if  you  are  accepted  for 
His  sake,  the  stains,  the  sins  themselves  can 
be  cleansed.  They  can  be  forgiven  by  God 
for  His  dear  sake,  who  to  obtam  the  power, 
had  to  bear  their  dreadful  load  Himself, 
and  to  die  for  them.  If  He  who  was  God 
Himself,  being  in  an  agony  under  the  awM 
burden,  could  not  but  raise  the  cry  to  God 
the  Father,  "Why  hast  thou  forsaken  me,"  I 
would  ask  you  what  shall  you  do  if  you  fail 
to  come  to  Him  for  aid.    By  the  unknown 
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anguish  He  endured  and  every  one  unfoi^iven 
and  impenitent  will  surely  feel  before  a  just 
Creator,  I  would  urge  upon  you  thus  to 
apply  at  once  ;  those  sins — under  which 
many  a  one  has  given  up  and  settled  down 
into  a  sleep  of  despair,  or  the  quiet  and  calm 
of  spiritual  death,  and  under  which  (is  it  not 
true  ?)  you  have  almost  fainted — will  be  no 
longer  laid  upon  yourself,  you  will  be  able 
to  look  upon  them  as  laid  upon  another,  upon 
Jesus  Christ,  upon  One  "  mighty  to  save," 
upon  Him  who  did  but  for  a  moment  stagger 
under  the  weight  of  a  world's  sin,  and  then 
so  bore  that  He  has  borne  it  away  for  ever  ! 
Do  not  then  say,  whether  older  or  younger, 
*'  The  harvest  is  past,  the  summer  is  ended  and 
I  am  not  saved  ; "  do  not  say  that  there  was 
no  "  balm  in  Gilead,"  no  physician  there,  for 
though  your  sins  are  like  crimson  He  can 
thus  make  them  whiter  than  snow ;  do  not 
say  that  you  have  cried  and  He  has  not 
answered.  "  Hast  thou  not  known,  hast 
thou  not  heard,  that  the  everlasting  God,  the 
Lord,  the  creator  of  the  ends  of  the  earth, 
fainteth  not  neither  is  weary  ?  '^  There  is  no 
searching  of  His  understanding.  Even  "  the 
youths  shall  faint,  and  be  weary,  and  the 
young  men  shall  utterly  fall ;"  but  they  that 
wait  upon  Him  in  prayer  sh  all  feel  that  thoxi^ 
with  man-it  was  impossible,'w'it\v  (ao^^Si^ow^a^. 
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in  the  name  of  His  dear  Son,  all  things  are 
possible. 

About  eleven  Self-love  heard  the  signal 
agreed  upon.  It  was  so  gentle  as  to  cause 
little  alarm. 

Matterwell  never  frightened  any  one.  Self- 
love  stole  softly  down ;  planted  himself  at  his 
little  window,  opened  the  casement,  and  saw 
his  new  friend.  It  was  pale  starlight.  Self- 
love  was  a  little  frightened,  for  though  he  had 
become  a  little  accustomed  to  his  one  new 
acquaintance,  he  thought  he  perceived  one  or 
two  other  persons  behind  Matterwell. 

The  latter  however  assured  him  that  he  was 
mistaken,  that  it  must  have  been  his  shadow, 
which  his  fears  magnified  into  a  company. 
^'Besides,"  said  he  "I  assure  you  that  I 
have  not  a  friend  who  is  not  as  harmless  as 
myself." 

A  long  conversation  now  followed :  Flatter- 
well  descanting  upon  the  advantage  of  being 
free  from  all  bounds  in  the  pleasures  of  the 
wilderness,  ridiculing  the  Master,  and  above 
all  His  book. 

"As  to  the  book,  Mr.  Flatterwell,''  said 
Self-love,  "  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  true  or 
not,  for  to  tell  the  truth  I  have  rather  neg- 
lected it  than  disbelieved  it.  I  am  forced, 
indeed,  to  hear  it  read  occasionally,  but  I 
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seldom  look  into  it  myself,  it  has  always  ap- 
peared uninteresting  to  me,  and  I  am  not 
fond  of  laws  and  commands,  and  above  all  of 
the  self-denial  it  urges  upon  us." 

''I  cannot  wonder  at  it,  Mr.  Self-love,'' 
said  Flatterwell,  '*but  I  would  especially 
desire  to  deny  the  dangers  and  eflfects  of  dis- 
obedience it  pretends  to  be  true ;  you  needi  go 
no  further  than  you  wish,  and  a  sensible  man 
can  at  all  times  return  if  he  thinks  well.  The 
window,  however,  from  which  you  speak  is  so 
high  that  I  wish  you  could  come  to  the  door. 
I  am  afraid  every  moment  of  being  overheard  ; 
besides  I  have  brought  you  a  vessel  filled 
with  the  wine  we  use  here  in  the  wilderness, 
for  I  thought  you  might  like  to  taste  it." 

"  Well,"  said  Self-love,  "  I  see  no  great 
harm  in  our  being  a  little  nearer  ;  there  is  a 
little  wicket  in  the  door,  through  which  we  can 
converse  with  more  ease,  and  equal  safety,  for 
the  same  fastenings  will  still  be  between  us." 

"It  will  be  just  as  safe,"  replied  Flatterwell, 
but  he  signalled  to  his  comrades,  for  he  knew 
it  would  make  all  the  difference  in  the  world. 

The  little  wicket  being  now  opened  and 
Flatterwell  close  on  the  outside  they  conversed 
with  great  ease. 

"  I  should  not  have  taken  all  this  pains  to 
make  your  acquaintance,"  said  he,  "  if  I  did 
not  long  to  prove  that  the  Master's  objections 
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to  me  are  unreasonable,  and  tyrannical ;  have 
I  any  appearance  of  hurting  anyone  ?  Why 
I  beueve,  Mr.  Self-love,  you  could  trust  me 
inside  with  you  if  we  were  to  close  the  door 
directly ;  if  so,  I  should  at  last  prove  what  I 
say,  and  we  could  pass  the  night  sociably 
together.  I  have  brought  you  a  little  of  the 
most  delicious  wine  that  ^ows  in  the  wilder- 
ness. You  shall  taste  it,  but  you  know  I 
cannot  give  it  you  unless  you  put  a  glass 
through  the  wicket  to  receive  it,  you  must  do 
it  with  your  own  hand  and  your  own  will." 

"  Well,''  said  Self-love,  ^^  I  can  find  a  glass> 
but  are  you  alone,  Mr.  Flatterwell  ?  I  thought 
I  saw  a  number  of  persons  behind  you." 

Flatterwell  swore  he  was  alone,  and  poured 
out  a  glass  of  that  delicious  wine  which  has 
for  near  six  thousand  years  gained  the  hearts 
and  destroyed  the  souls  of  the  keepers  of  many 
a  castle,  when  in  defiance  of  the  Book  of  Laws 
they  have  wilfully  held  out  their  own  hands 
to  receive  it.  The  Master  knew  well  what  was 
in  man  when  he  gave  those  wise  laws:  it 
was  to  keep  out  that  delicious  poisonous  wine 
Self-gratification,  mingled  and  sweetened  with 
Sensual  Pleasure,  Covetousness,  and  Flattery, 
that  he  had  mainly  planted  the  hedge  and  con- 
structed the  locks  and  bolts.  For  as  soon  as 
poor  Self-love  had  swallowed  the  fatal 
draught  he  at  once  lost  all  power  of  resist- 
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ance,  he  felt  no  more  fear  for  he  was  prepared 
for  any  breach.  IJis  own  safety,  his  good 
and  wise  Master,  his  distant  promised  home  in 
the  x)ther  country,  all  were  forgotten.  "  How 
needless  has  it  been,"  said  he,  *  Ho  have  denied 
ourselves  so  long,  I  can  see  no  danger  in 
letting  you  in  alone."  For  though  the  train 
was  now  increased  to  near  a  hundred  robbers 
outside,  yet  so  intoxicated  with  pleasure  was 
Self-love  that  he  did  not  see  one  of  them  ex- 
cept his  new  friend. 

He  gently  pulled  down  the  bars,  drew 
back  the  locks,  slid  the  bolts  and  opened  the 
door,  never,  alas  !  again  to  be  closed  by  him. 
But  once  again  he  said,  "  Though  I  love  this 
one  sin  I  do  not  wish  altogether  to  forsake 
the  Master  nor  have  Him  altogether  to  leave 
me,  so  I  hope  Mr.  Flatterwell  you  are  certain 
no  more  will  come  in  besides." 

Hatterwell  protested  and  swore  that  he  was 
alone.  Self-love  then  opened  the  door ;  for  to 
the  last  moment  his  obedience  to  the  Master's 
rules  had  bidden  defiance  to  the  foe  without, 
— they  could  not  till  then  enter. 

The  moment  it  was  fairly  opened  in  rushed 
not  only  Flatterwell  but  the  whole  band  of 
robbers,  who  ever  lurk  behind.  The  moment 
they  were  in  sure  possession  Flatterwell 
changed  his  soft  tone  and  cried  out  in  a  voice 
of  thunder,    "Now,  down  with  the  castle, 
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kill,  burn,  and  destroy  1"     Rapine,  murder, 
and  fire,  one  after  another  took  place. 

Self-love  fell  covered  with  wounds.  As 
he  fell  he  cried  out, — and  oh!  my  dear 
young  reader,  of  either  sex,  who  reads  these 
words,  I  would  ask  you  to  mark  them, — 
"  Oh  !  my  Master,  I  die  a  victim  to  my  un- 
belief in  thee.  I  see  now  that  thou  deniedst 
.me  no  one  single  pleasure  to  be  enjoyed  if  I 
could  have  had  self-denial  to  wait  till  I  could 
enjoy  it  lawfully  ;  thy  loving  laws  guarded 
me  to  the  last — the  other  mansion  in  the 
better  country  was  ready  prepared,  thy  loving 
welconie  was  ready  for  me  there  !  Oh  !  that 
the  guardians  of  other  castles  would  hear  me 
with  my  dying  breath  repeat  my  Master's 
words,  ^that  all  attacks  from  without  will 
never  destroy  the  house  unless  there  be  some 
traitor,  some  accomplice,  within.'  Oh  !  that 
the  keepers  of  other  castles  would  learn  from 
my  ruin,  that  he  who  parleys  and  dallies  with 
temptation  is  already  undone.  That  he  who 
allows  himself  to  go  to  the  very  bounds,  will 
soon  want  to  pass  the  hedge,  and  will  before 
long  open  the  door  for  the  enemy ;  and  when 
he  opens  the  door  for  one  besetting  sin,  all 
the  other  sins  come  in  too ;  and  the  man 
perishes  as  I  now  do." 
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Thebb  are  two  boys,  Frank  and  Willie. 
I  have  frequently  been  a  f^est  in  their 
father's  house ;  and  have  often  talked  to 
them  about  revenge  and  forgiving  injuries, 
for  Willie  was  once  under  tny  care,  and  they 
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had  not  been  taught  to  consider  it  very 
wrong  to  fight. 

They  are  active  boys,  quick  and  clever  at 
sport.  Willie,  the  younger,  is  the  more 
gentle  and  kindly ;  and  Frank  is  generous, 
clever,  and  intelligent,  but  like  many  others 
of  this  class  is  proud  and  vindictive,  and 
easily  provoked. 

I  was  passing  along  the  street  one  day, 
and  saw  the  two  boys  at  a  little  distance 
before  me,  coming  out  of  their  house ;  and 
nodding  to  each,  I  saw  them  run  towards  a 
gate  leading  to  a  field  by  the  house,  trjring 
which  could  reach  it  the  sooner.  Willie 
came  first  to  the  gate,  and  in  pure  fun  and 
frolic  he  shut  the  gate  and  placed  himself 
against  it  to  stop  Frank  opening  it.  Frank 
laughed,  and  tried  to  force  it  open ;  they 
were  both  very  merry,  and  in  play,  and  joked 
and  laughed  about  it.  Soon,  however,  Frank 
began  to  get  excited  and  angry,  and  being 
older  and  stronger  he  succeeded  in  half- 
opening  the  gate,  but  in  doing  so  he  hurt  his 
hand  against  a  nail,  and  the  gate  flying  back 
he  stumbled  and  fell.  Willie  saw  now  that 
his  brother  was  angry,  and  gave  up  the 
struggle.  But  Frank  was  in  a  passion ;  his 
proud  and  vindictive  nature  could  not  bear 
that  his  brother  should  appear  to  have  gotten 
the  victory^  and  only  wished  to  gwe  u^  in 
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consideration  of  his  hasty  temper :  besides 
he  was  angry  at  his  fall.  The  minute  the 
gate  was  opened  he  flew  at  Willie,  and  being 
older  and  stronger  after  a  short  struggle  they 
fell — ^Frank  on  the  top,  and  Willie  on  his 
back,  in  the  mud  and  stones,  while  his 
brother  held  down  both  his  arms,  and  beat 
him  violently  on  his  chest. 

As  I  hurried  up,  Frank  rose,  but  poor 
Willie  was  so  bruised  and  stunned  that  he ' 
could  not  rise  without  my  aid,  and  had  to 
support  himself  with  one  arm  round  Frank's 
neck ;  his  lip  was  badly  cut,  but  he  did  not 
show  any  signs  of  resentment.  "  Boys," 
said  I,  '*  do  you  love  each  other  ?" 

"  I  love  Frank,"  said  Willie,  as  he  stood 
panting  with  his  arm  round  Frank. 

"Does    Frank    love    you?"    said   I,   to 
WiUie. 

"  Frank  gives  me  his  good  things,"  said 
WilUe. 

"  But  did  he  not  strike  and  beat  you  ?" 
said  I. 

"  Yes,"  said  Willie,  looking  at  his  brother, 
"  when  he  was  angry  with  me." 

Frank  looked  wretched  and  sullen.     "  But 
Willie  vexed  me,"  he  said. 

"  Did  he  do  so  on  purpose  ?"  said  I. 

Frank  was  too  noble  to  tell  a  lie,  axv^^'^^ 
silent.     Willie  seemed  to  ^\iax^  \iva»  ^S^^ass^fc-fc 
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Christian  man — ^had  told  me  he  had  greet 
hopes  of  Willie,  for  he  seemed  to  love 
reading  of  God's  goodness  and  power,  and 
took  the  same  pleasure  and  heartmess  in  the 
duties  of  the  Safobath  and  the  Sunday-school, 
and  was  as  attentive  in  the  family  prayer  as 
he  was  in  his  sports  and  pursuits :  who  can 
doubt  he  obtained  that  moral  courage  and 
strength  from  a  nobler,  higher  source  than 
mere  natural  sweetness  of  disposition  ? 

Henry  Martyn  in  his  youth  often  gave 
way  to  a  most  violent  temper :  on  one  oc- 
casion, he  threw  a  knife  at  a  friend  at  college, 
in  a  fit  of  passion ;  it  narrowly  missed  his 
forehead.  "  Henry !"  exclaimed  his  friend, 
"  if  you  do  not  conquer  that  temper  you  will 
commit  murder  some  day."  He  did  conquer 
it ;  and  where  can  there  be  a  more  striking 
example  of  the  fact  than  in  the  self-denying, 
meek,  but  noble  missionary,  wearing  out  his 
life  among  the  heathen  Hindoos,  and  the 
cavilling  bigoted  priests  of  India? 

When  boys  are,  however,  never  taught  as 
Willie  had  been  to  bear  an  injury;  when 
they  learn  from  early  years  to  stand  up  always 
for  their  rights,  never  to  submit  to  insult  or 
injury  without  showing  a  proper  and  manly 
resentment,  it  becomes  the  habit  of  a  life. 
They  become  quick  to  resent  an  injury,  to 
be    selSsh,    unforgiving,    and    revengeful. 
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"  From  their  earliest  days/^  I  remarked  to  a 
gentleman  who  took  a  great  interest  in  all 
literary  and  religious  progress,  and  in  public 
institutions  and  education,  "  our  children 
learn  to  avenge  themselves,  to  recompense 
evil  for.  evil,  and  to  hate  their  enemies  rather 
than  to  love  and  forgive  them." 

"  Well,"  said  he,  "  we  are  pretty  much 
apt  to  do  the  same  thing ;  how  teach  them 
differently  ?" 

"  I  would  early  teach  them,"  said  I,  *'  to 
return  good  for  evil ;  to  try  to  love,  forgive, 
and  even  pray  for  those  who  dislike  and 
injure  them." 

"  But  would  you  not,"  said  he,  "  in  doing 
so  teach  boys  to  submit  too  tamely  and 
meanly  to  insult  and  injuries  from  any  worth- 
less fellow  who  might  take  advantage  of 
them  ?" 

"It  must  ever  need  two  to  make  a  quarrel," 
I  replied :  "  no  one  would  stand  by  to  see 
another  injured  who  was  known  never  to 
return  evil  for  evil,  they  would  be  exposed 
as  a  rule  to  no  danger  on  that  ground  ;  and  I 
have  not  seen  that  such  are  at  all  less  firm  and 
courageous  in  danger  because  they  are 
resolved  not  to  do  so,  they  are  generally  the 
most  brave  and  determined.  To  say  one 
does  not  approve  of  fighting,  in  oraer  to 
escape  pain,  is  indeed  cowardly — ^fex  \i^\Xjst 
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say  the  truth  at  once ;  but  to  resolve  to  re- 
turn good  for  evil,  to  overcome  evil  by  good 
because  we  hope  in  doing  so  to  please  Him 
who  commands  it,  [here  I  thought  of 
Willie,  for  he  was  strong  and  brave  enough 
in  all  else,]  shows  a  noble  moral  courage ;  I 
would  have  all  boys  early  imbued  with  this 
gentle,  daring,  generous  spirit  of  Christian 
love  and  forgiveness,  rather  than  with  the 
mean  treacherous  spirit  of  vindictiveness  and 
revenge — the  spirit  which  leads  men  to  kill 
their  enemies  in  the  very  depth  of  meanness, 
selfishness,  and  treachery." 

"  Still,  war  is  needful,''  said  he;  "  and  the 
soldier's  profession  is  an  honourable  and  glo- 
rious calling.'' 

^'To  kill  your  fellow  man  an  honourable 
calling!"  exclaimed  I;  '*to  make  poor  uncared- 
for  widows  and  orphans  by  destroying  their 
only  support ;  to  deprive  thousands  of  parents 
of  their  joy  and  pride — he  who  was  to  have 
soothed  their  passage,  that  rugged  downward 
path  to  the  grave ;  to  fill  the  world  with  sorrow 
and  groans  and  imprecations  for  at  best  a  few 
shillings  a  day ;  I  envy  not  the  mind  which 
can  find  a  glory  in  such  honour." 

'/  But  what  sort  of  citizens  would  they 
make  ?"  said  he. 

''They  would  be  generous,  self-forgetful 
boys  and  meiiy  daring  to  receive  an  injury 
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without  returning  it ;  what  would  you  have 
them  to  be  ?" 

He  was  sUent,  after  some  thought  he  said 
"  I  do  not  know  how  we  should  do  without 
soldiers,  but  as  a  Christian  man  you  would  be 
probably  right  to  teach  them  as  you  say.  I 
have  a  son,  he  continued,  "  a  dear  good  lad 
he  is.  The  other  day,  however,  he  came 
home  from  school  with  his  face  bruised  and 
bleeding  from  a  blow.  '  Who  did  that?'  I 
asked.  'One  of  the  boys,  sir.'  'Did  you 
thrash  him  ?'    '  No,  sir,'  he  said  and  coloured. 

*  Was  he  much  stronger  than  you  ?'  *  No, 
sir,  I  could  have  beaten  him.'  '  Did  you  try  ?' 
'  No,'  said  he,  '  I  thought  it  was  always 
wrong  to  return  evil.  I  did  not  strike  him 
again.  I  did  not  care  for  the  blow,  only  the 
other  boys  thought  I  should  have  done  so.'  '* 

"  That  was  a  noble  answer,"  said  I. 

"  Do  you  think  so  ?  "  said  the  gentleman. 
"  Well  I  was  sorry  I  said  it,  for  my  boy  is  a 
fine  fellow  and  I  knew  it  hurt  him  more  than 
all  to  think  I  took  him  for  a  coward,  but  I 
did  not  like  my  son  to  be  thought  so  at  school ; 
so  I  said  'I  should  not  have  thought,  Harry, 
you  were  the  lad  to  let  anyone  sixike  you 
like  that  without  making  him  repent  it,  if 
you  do  so  you  will  be  taken  for  a  coward  ;'  he 
seemed   so   sad   that   I    remember    addlw^, 

*  Mind  I  know  you  are  not  one,  \i\3i\j  Q?Cc\feT3w 
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would  not  understand  it.'  I  may  have  been 
wrong  but  I  could  not  bear  his  bemg  laughed 
at  as  cowardly,  besides  we  must  have  some 
spirit  to  go  through  this  world  with,  your 
plan  is  too  tame  and  submissive  for  me,"  but 
I  saw  he  was  sorry  for  the  lesson  he  had 
taught  his  boy. 

*'  We  must  have  spirit,  it  is  true,"  I  said, 
"  but  I  would  it  were  the  spirit  of  the  true 
Christian.  Tame  and  submissive !  was  oup 
Saviour  tame  and  cowardly  when  He  took 
upon  Him  our  sins  and  died  under  their  load ; 
would  He  who  was  all  that  was  noble  and 
brave  have  warned  us  to  do  anything  that 
was  otherwise  ?  I  think  your  boy's  answer 
was  a  noble  one,  it  showed  a  generous  daring 
disposition  and  let  me  add  one  which  Christ 
loves  to  see ;  the  boys  could  not  have  known 
why  he  did  not  fight,  else  they  would  not 
have  injured  him;  remember,  if  you  will 
allow  me  to  recall  those  words  of  Him  who 
spoke  as  never  man  spoke,  'For  if  ye  do 
not  forgive,  neither  will  your  Father  which 
is  in  heaven  forgive  your  trespasses.'  " 

We  parted,  and  my  friend,  I  think,  felt 
the  truth  of  what  had  been  said. 

Thus  boys  are  even  censured  for  obeying 
the  dictates  of  God's  Holy  Spirit,  which 
strives  to  lead  us  to  forgive  our  enemies :  it 
fVBs  probably  enough  for  Harry  to  do,  to 
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restrain  his  own  desire  to  retaliate,  but  too 
much  to  think  his  father  thought  him  in  the 
wrong. 

How  much  more  generous  was  his  conduct 
and  Willie's  to  those  who  are  ever  ready  to 
resent  an  injury.  How  dear  was  Willie  to 
Frank  when  his  own  evil  anger  had  subsided; 
how  many  a  time  when  tempted  to  give  way 
to  angry  feelings  woidd  he  picture  Willie  to 
himself,  as  he  said  to  him  "  Don't  mind, 
Frank,  I  know  you  love  me."  What  is  the 
pleasure  felt  when  your  enemy  is  beaten  and 
injured,  in  comparison  to  that  felt  at  having 
conquered  him  by  love  ?  Heaven  bless  such 
dear,  noble  fellows !  and  God  will  bless  them 
for  He  tells  us — "Blessed  are  the  peace- 
makers." 

One    other    word    on    temper:    how   ill-   ^ 
humour   should   be    borne    with ;    and    re- 
turned, not  with  provoking  teasing  words, 
but  with  kindly  forbearance.     [An   extract 
from  Mrs.  Hall.] 

''Here  comes  the  breeze — there  they  go 
— higher  and  higher — steady,  Harold,  and 
don't  let  yours  spoil  sport — and  don't  run  so 
very  fast  old  fellow — your  legs  are  a  great 
deal  longer  than  mine — take  care  the  lines  don't 
cross.  That  is  something  like  a  rise,  con- 
tinued Earnest,  panting  with  ex.^Ttiow^^'^jvsL^ 
his  new  and   brilliant  kite,  poasAxv^  fet  ^ 
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moment  to  take  breath,  dose  by  his  eldiar  and 
more  orderly  brother. 

"They  go  on  the  wind  steadil}r/'  said 
Harold,  "1  wish  Charlotte  and  Annie  oonld 
see  them,  even  mamma  would  be  pleased  I'' 

"And  papa  too/^  said  Earnest  pausing 
beside  his  brother;  for  a  lull  in  the  wind 
permitted  the  kites  to  float  instead  of  rushiiu; 
along  with  the  wind.  "I  do  not  think 
Anme  and  Charlotte  care  for  kites,"  said 
Earnest,  "Girls  are  so  stupid,  they  don't 
understand  things  like  us." 

"Why  no  not  quite,"  said  Harold,  "and 
yet  Annie  helped  to  make  my  kite's  tsiil,  and 
it  certainly  does  look  very  pretty ;  it's  a  very 
long  tail  and  balances  well." 

"  I  made  mine  myself,  and  fastened  it  on 
myself.  Lotty  and  Annie  both  asked  me  if 
they  could  help  me,  but  I  would  not  let  them. 
It's  longer  than  yours,  Harold,  and  I  think 
it's  much  handsomer,"  replied  Earnest  with  a 
little  self-conceit. 

"  But  it  wabbles  about  a  good  deal,"  said 
Harold;  and  before  Earnest  had  time  to 
vindicate  the  dignity  of  his  kite's  tail,  the 
breeze  freshened,  and  both  were  up  and  off 
again.  Never  was  there  a  better  neighbour- 
hoodfor  kite  flying,  or  cricket,  or  ball  playing, 
or  pony  riding,  than  the  chase  where  the 
brothers  resided  with  ttieir  paxea^a.    Once 
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the  wind  tossed  off  Harold's  cap,  and  his 
dai'k  hair  waved  in  the  air,  but  he  had  a  strap 
to  it  so  it  only  dangled  at  his  back.  Then  it 
made  an  attempt  upon  Earnest's.  He  had 
not  taken  the  precaution  to  strap  it  on,  and 
off  it  went  to  the  astonishment  of  a  black 
ram  and  a  score  of  ewes  and  lambs — a  family 
party  browsing  on  a  green  spot.  They  scam- 
pered off;  but  the  cap  followed  them,  and  the 
sheep  dog  set  off  to  see  what  was  the  matter 
and  to  capture  it :  he  seldom  barked,  but  he 
snarled  a  good  deal  and  sometimes  bit,  he 
was  a  stern  taciturn  dog  but  faithful  to  his 
trust,  the  lambs  looked  upon  him  as  a  deputy 
parent. 

Earnest  was  sadly  perplexed  by  anxiety 
to  regain  his  cap,  and  desire  to  follow  the 
fortunes  of  his  kite,  which,  mounting  higher 
than  his  brother's,  became  more  unsteady 
than  it  had  been  before.  It  did  not  rest  on 
the  wind  and  seemed  uneasy  in  its  exalted 
station. 

*'  It's  going  to  part  company  with  its  tail, 
I  fear,"  said  Harold,  who  could  not  avoid 
smiling. 

Earnest  grew  angry,  and  in  broken  accents 
accused  Harold  of  envy,  saying  that  from  the 
first  he  was  jealous  of  its  tail. 

Harold  mastered  an  inclination  tci  \«xv^ 
stUl  more  at  this ;  for  in  a  ^e^T^j  \\t\Xfe  Myon^ 
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his  prediction  was  verified,  for  away  went  the 
tail,  twisting  and  twirling  as  if  in  joy  at 
being  released. 

The  brilliant  frame  being  no  longer  able  to 
keep  its  balance,  after  some  awkward  jerks 
and  ungainly  tumbles,  came  down  edgeways, 
and  at  length  stuck  in  a  group  of  stunted 
oaks. 

With  a  little  patience  it  might  still  have 
been  preserved,  the  tail  regained,  and  all  set 
right,  but  Earnest  almost  weeping  with  morti- 
fication, pulled  at  the  string,  and  in  his  impa- 
tience, shattered  the  beautiful  kite.  As  it 
must  ever  happen  when  violent  temper  is 
given  way  to,  ruin  is  sure  to  follow.  It  was 
evident  that  the  kite,  which  had  been  the 
admiration  of  the  household,  was  doomed  to 
rise  no  more. 

Harold,  who  had  passed  on  with  his  kite, 
looked  back  occasionally,  and  saw  the  catas- 
trophe. 

He  called  to  Earnest  not  to  pull,  and  took 
in  reef  after  reef  of  his  own  string,  until,  with 
considerable  difficulty  —  for  the  wind  was 
high — he  brought  the  kite  to  the  ground; 
and  came  with  his  usual  good  nature  to  the 
aid  of  his  brother. 

*'  Dear  Earnest,  how  provoking,"  he  ex- 
daimed^  for  he  knew  the  disappointment 
must  be  a  great  one. 
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"  No ;  riot  at  all  provoking  to  you/'  an- 
swered Earnest  angrily.  "  No,  not  at  all 
provoking  to  you!  laugh  on,  don't  be  a 
hypocrite !" 

*' Earnest;"  exclaimed  Harold,  in  a  re- 
proachful tone. 

"  Why,  you  are  glad !  You  made  ugly 
remarks  on  its  tail,  and  said  it  '  wabbled.' 
You  are  always  speaking  to  me  about  being 
independent,  and  yet  you  let  Annie  help  in 
making  your  tail,  and  laugh  at  mine  for  not 
having  proved  so  good." 

'*  Earnest,  you  do  not  give  yourself  time  to 
think — to  understand,"  expostulated  his  elder 
brother  kindly  and  patiently ;  for  he  remem- 
bered his  brother's  disappointment  and  that 
tempers  are  not,  like  iron,  to  be  struck  when 
hot.  "  Papa  says  we  should  not  refuse  all 
assistance,  but  yet  learn  to  do  without  it, 
when  we  can  help  ourselves.  I  am  sorry  I 
smiled  at  all,"  and  his  kindly  eye  sought  to 
make  amends. 

*'  Oh,  it's  all  very  fine,"  said  Earnest, 
sulkily — "please  let  the  string  of  my  kite 
alone.     I  can  get  it  down  myself." 

"  You  had  better  go  and  look  after  your 
cap,"  said  Harold,  and  let  me  manage  this 
for  you,  and  he  gently  took  the  String  from 
his  brother. 

Earnest  put  his  hand  to\yia  \kft^^^^Q^  V^ 
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had  forgotten  his  cap,  shading  his  eyes  with 
his  hand  he  gazed  back  and  saw  the  sheep 
dog  stretched  at  full  length,  apparently  scru- 
tinizing the  cap  more  closely  than  its  young 
owner  liked ;  and  it  was  not  till  it  had  been 
sadly  torn  that  he  regained  possession  of  it. 
Earnest  walked  slowly  homewards,  carrying 
the  tattered  remnants  of  his  cap  and  kite, 
Harold  viainly  tried  to  make  friends  with  him 
and  console  him  with  the  thought  of  how 
altogether  they  would  make  him  a  kite  to 
surpass  all  he  had  seen  yet.  But  Earnest 
was  sulky,  and  what  a  disagreeable  com- 
panion had  the  poor  boy  to  commune  with 
instead  of  his  cheerful,  generous,  affectionate 
brother !  The  day  was  lovely  and  the  birds 
were  singing  in  the  sunshine,  but  Earnest 
walked  along  silently. 

Every  now  and  then  Harold  glanced  at 
Earnest,  feeling  none  the  worse,  none  the 
less  brave  because  of  the  forbearance  he  had 
exercised  towards  his  little  brother — for  there 
was  some  years'  difference  in  age  between 
them — at  last  a  good-natured  sunbeam  showed 
a  tear  standing  on  Earnest's  cheek. 

Harold  hailed  it  as  a  good  omen,  and  drew 

a  little  —  leetle  bit  closer  to  Earnest,  who 

wiped    it  *away  hastily  ;    but    there   came 

another,  larger  and  more  bright.      '^  He'll 

soon  come  round,"  thought  Harold — "  poor 
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fellow  he  should  learn  to  overcome  vexation, 
for  he  can  enjoy  nothmg  while  giving  way  to 
his  tempers." 

Earnest  sidled  a  little  more  towards  Harold 
— Harold  came  closer ;  they  had  a  long  way 
to  return,  and  without  speaking  Harold  re- 
lieved his  brother  of  the  kite ;  when  they  got 
on  the  smooth  downs  again  Earnest  stole  his 
little  hand  into  his  brother's. 

Harold  pressed  it  kindly. 

"You  are  a  good  fellow,  Harold,"  said 
Earnest,  "  and  we  are  not  '  out '  now." 

Harold  answered  him  with  a  bright  smile, 
and  so  warm  a  squeeze  that  Earnest  trembled 
again  and  held  up  his  face  for  a  kiss,  which 
Harold  was  not  too  old  to  give,  or  Earnest 
to  receive,  in  token  of  reconciliation. 

Their  father  often  playfiiUy  threatened  to 
send  Harold  to  school  for  spoiUng  his  brother; 
but  there  was  something  so  beautiful  and 
tender  in  the  protection  the  elder  extended 
to  the  younger,  that  their  papa  did  not  put 
his  threat  into  execution. 

"Mamma  will  be  vexed  about  the  cap," 
said  Earnest,  "  it  was  the  one  uncle  bought 
me  with  the  tassel." 

"  Oh,  tell  her  the  truth  about  it  at  once," 
said  Harold. 

"Well,  that  is  the  best  way.     Will  yovL 
tell  her,  Harold  ?  and  you  are  not  «^  ^  ^^>^ 
with  me  now — ^are  you  ?" 
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"  Not  I,  Earnest !  Only  do  not  be  sulky, 
there's  a  dear  boy ;  we  ought  not  to  quarrel.'' 

"  You  never  quarrel  with  me,"  said  Earnest, 
sadly,  "  but  I  have  forfeited  the  new  watch 
papa  promised  me.  Do  you  think  he  will 
bring  it  ?" 

"He  never  breaks  his  word  you  know," 
said  Harold. 

"  Well,''  said  Earnest,  "  I  must  in  honour 
tell  of  losing  my  temper,  and  it  will  hinder 
my  having  it  three  months  longer.  Harold 
would  you  tell  of  my  temper  ?" 

"  Papa  would  not  ask  me,  but  whether  I 
did  or  not,  does  not  signify :  you  wovld,^^ 
replied  the  truthful  Harold,  confirming  his 
brother  in  the  right.  "  But  at  all  events  you 
gained  the  new  bat.  Earnest,  and  when  one 
victory  is  gained,  there  is  every  hope  of 
another." 

Oh !  that  boys  would  exercise  this  kindly 
forbearance  towards  their  brothers  and 
friends,  instead  of  vexing,  exasperating, 
teasing  words :  how  many  a  poor  lad,  with 
a  naturally  quick  temper  requiring  the  gentle 
care  of  such  a  brother  as  Harold,  has  been 
confirmed  in  ill  temper  for  life  by  the  con- 
duct he  has  experienced  from  his  companions 
when  a  boy. 

As  a  contrast,  showing  what  sullen  hatred 
and  evil  temper  leads  to  w\vexv  exieo\rc^<i^ 
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let  US  take  an  anecdote  by  that  gentle 
pleasing  writer,  Mrs.  Sherwood,  only  slightly 
altered. 

A  father  wishes  to  take  the  opportunity  of 
a  quarrel  to  teach  his  children,  while  young, 
to  dread  the  effects  of  giving  way  to  anger. 

"  I  will  take  the  children  this  evening  to 
Blackwood,  and  show  them  something  there 
which  I  think  they  will  remember  all  their 
lives.  I  hope  they  will  take  warning  from  it 
that  they  may  love  each  other.'' 

"  If  you  go  to  Blackwood,"  said  Mrs. 
Fairchild,  "  I  cannot  go  with  you,  my  dear, 
though  I  approve  of  your  taking  the  chil- 
dren." 

"What  is  there  at  Blackwood,  papa?" 
asked  the  children. 

"  Something  very  shocking,"  said  Mr. 
Fairchild.  '*  There  is  one  there,"  said  Mr. 
Fairchild,  looking  very  grave,  "  who  hated 
his  brother." 

When  they  were  ready  Mr.  Fairchild  set 
out.  They  went  down  the  lane  nearly  as  far 
as  the  village,  and  then  turning  off,  crossed 
a  very  long  field,  and  through  a  shady  lane 
they  came  in  front  of  a  very  thick  wood. 

"  This  is  Blackwood,"  said  Mr.  Fairchild, 
getting  over  a  stile  ;  "  the  pathway  is  almost 
grown  up,  for  no  one  cares  to  come  \\sit^ 
now." 
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"What  is  there  here?"  asked  the  chil- 
dren, "we  are  afiraid  it  is  something  very- 
shocking." 

"  There  is  nothing  here  that  can  hurt  you, 
my  dears,"  said  Mr.  Fairchild.  "  I  am  with 
you,  and  you  do  not  suppose  I  would  lead 
my  children  into  danger  ?" 

"  No  papa,"  said  the  children,  "  only 
mamma  has  always  said  there  was  some- 
thing very  dreadful  in  this  wood."  The 
children  drew  behind  Mr.  Fairchild  and 
walked  close  together. 

The  wood  was  very  thick  and  dark,  and 
they  walked  on  for  half  a  mile,  going  down 
hill  all  the  way.  At  last  they  saw  from  the 
light  through  the  trees  that  they  were  come 
near  to  the  end  of  the  wood ;  and  as  they 
went  further  on  they  saw  an  old  garden  wall, 
one  part  of  which  being  broken  down  they 
could  see,  beyond,  a  large  brick  house,  which, 
from  the  fashion  of  it,  seemed  as  if  it  might 
have  stood  there  some  hundred  years,  but 
had  been  let  fall  to  ruin  for  years. 

The  garden  was  overgrown  with  grass  and 
weeds,  the  fruit  trees  overgrown,  and  it  could 
hardly  be  discovered  now,  where  the  walks 
had  been.  One  of  the  chimneys  had  fallen 
down,  breaking  through  the  roof  of  the 
house  in  one  or  two  places;  and  the  glass 
windows  were  broken  near  the  place  where 
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the  garden  wall  had  fellen.  Just  between 
the  garden  wall  and  the  wood  stood  a  gibbet, 
on  which  a  body  hung  in  chains ;  the  skeleton 
had  not  yet  fallen  to  pieces,  though  it  had 
hung  there  for  some  years. 

It  had  on  a  blue  coat,  a  silk  handkerchief 
round  the  neck,  with  shoes  and  stockings, 
and  every  other  part  of  the  dress  complete ; 
but  the  face  was  so  shocking  that  you  could 
not  look  at  it. 

[When  Mrs.  Sherwood  wrote  her  book  this 
plan  of  hanging  a  murderer  in  chains  on  a 
gibbet  had  not  been  abandoned — it  is  in  the 
memory  of  many  living  of  seeing  these  dread- 
ful exhibitions.] 

"That  is  a  gibbet,"  said  Mr.  Fairchild, 
"  and  the  man  who  hangs  upon  it  is  a  mur- 
derer— one  who  first  hated  and  afterwards 
killed  his  brother  !  When  people  are  found 
guilty  of  stealing  or  murder  they  are  hanged 
upon  a  gallows,  and  taken  down  as  soon  as 
they  are  dead  and  buried ;  but  in  some  parti- 
cularly wicked  cases,  when  a  man  has  com- 
mitted a  murder,  he  is  hanged  and  then  hung 
in  chains  from  a  gibbet*  tUl  his  body  falls  to 


*  As  late  as  1830  this  spectacle  might  be  seen,  in 
the  case  of  pirates,  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  and 
in  most  parts  of  the  country  they  -wet^  «>\j^  \r»  '^^ 
traced  ;  Bometimes  standing  for  Uveivty  y^wc^  ^"^  \s\Rrt^ 
Alier  the  deed  had  been  committed. 
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pieces,  tiiat  all  who  pass  by  may  take  wamiiigf 
by  the  example." 

Whilst  Mr.  Fairehild  was  speaking,  the 
evening  breeze  shook  the  body  upon  the 
gibbet,  rattling  the  chains  by  which  it  hung. 
"  Let  us  go  away,"  said  the  children.  "  In 
a  minute  or  two,"  said  Mr.  Fairehild,  "  but 
let  me  first  tell  you  the  history  of  that 
wretched  man  before  we  go  fSrom  this  place." 

So  saying,  he  sat  down  on  the  stump  of 
an  old  tree,  and  the  children  gathered  round 
him. 

"  When  I  first  came  into  this  part  of  the 
country,  before  any  of  you,  my  chUdren,  were 
born,"  said  Mr.  Fairehild,  "there  lived  in 
that  old  house  which  you  see  before  us,  a 
widow  lady,  who  had  two  sons.  The  place 
though  old-fashioned,  was  neat  and  flourish- 
ing ;  the  garden  being  full  of  fine  old  fruit 
trees,  and  the  flower  beds  in  beautiful  order. 
The  old  lady  was  hospitable,  kept  an  excellent 
table,  and  was  always  glad  to  see  any  of  her 
neighbours  who  called  in  upon  her.  Your 
mamma  and  I  used  sometimes  to  go  and  see 
her,  and  should  probably  have  gone  oftener, 
for  we  did  not  like  to  seem  unneighbourly, 
only  we  could  not  bear  to  see  the  manner  m 
which  she  brought  up  her  sons,  nor  to  witness 
the  constant  dissension  of  the  boys.  She 
never  sent  them  to  school,  lest  the  master 
should  correct  them,  but  laired  ^  ^et^ox^  \^ 
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teach  them  at  home;  this  man  however  was 
forbidden  to  punish  them,  and  only  tried  to 
keep  himself  in  favour  with  the  foolish  in- 
dulgent mother.  They  were  allowed  to  be 
with  the  servants  in  the  stable  and  kitchen, 
and  rivalry  between  them  on  every  occasion 
the  servants  were  accustomed  to,  and  used  to 
apply  it  to  their  own  purposes.  But  the  ser- 
vants were  ordered,  by  the  unwise  mother^ 
not  to  deny  them  anything :  so  they  would 
call  the  servants  names,  swear  at  them,  and 
even  strike  them ;  and  the  servants  did  not 
dare  to  answer  them  lest  they  should  lose  a 
good  and  liberal  place, — the  consequence  was 
that  no  really  good  servants  would  stay  to  be 
abused  by  such  wicked  self-willed  children. 
They  were  constantly  quarrelling.  As  they  . 
grew  older  James  the  elder  despised  Roger, 
because  he,  as  the  elder,  was  to  have  the  house 
and  land ;  and  Roger,  who  was  the  stronger, 
in  his  turn  despised  and  hated  his  brother 
James.  As  they  grew  up  they  became  more 
and  more  wicked,  proud  and  stubborn,  sullen 
and  undutiful.  Their  poor  mother  still  loved 
them  in  her  way,  so  foolishly  that  she  did  not 
see  their  faults,  or  hoped  they  would  improve, 
and  would  not  suffer  them  to  be  checked ;  and 
they  had  early  learnt  to  despise  her.  At 
length  when  they  became  young  mew  ^^ 
quarrels  and  hatred  of  each.  o\)tiet  t^c>^^\R»  «^^ 
a  height  that  they  often  wou\A.  xio\>  ^^^'^  *^ 
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one  another  for  days  together ;  and  sometimes 
they  would  have  dreadfid  quarrels  and  almost 
come  to  blows  before  their  mother's  face. 
One  evening,  in  autumn,  after  one  of  these 
quarrels,  James  it  is  supposed  met  Roger 
returning  from  shooting,  just  in  the  place 
where  the  gibbet  now  stands;  they  were  alone, 
and  it  must  have  been  nearly  da^k.  Nobody 
knows  what  words  passed  between  them,  for 
the  murderer  never  told,  but  the  wicked 
Roger  stabbed  his  brother  with  a  case  knife, 
and  hid  the  body  in  a  ditch,  near  here  in  the 
garden^  ftdl  of  stagnant  water  and  weeds.  A 
year  or  more  passed  before  it  was  discovered, 
and  it  was  traced  by  the  knife  with  Roger's 
name  on  it  being  found.  He  had  gone  to  live 
for  a  time  at  a  distance ;  but  the  servants  re- 
membered when  his  brother  was  missing  and 
supposed  to  have  gone  off  to  sea,  or  left  the 
country,  that  Roger  used  to  be  frequently 
looking  about  for  something  near  where  we 
stand,  and  these  things  came  up  when  the 
body  was  accidentally  found.  Roger  was 
condemned  and  hanged  upon  that  gibbet ;  and 
the  poor  old  lady,  thus  deprived  of  both  her 
sons,  became  deranged,  and  is  shut  up  still  in 
a  place  where  such  people  are  confined  :  the 
property  is  hers,  and  indeed  since  that  time 
the  place  has  been  left  to  decay,  no  one  likes 
even  to  come  round  this  way.'' 
^^O   what  a  shocking  s^^ryV    soA  >i5c^^ 
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children,  "  and  that  man  who  hangs  there  is 
Roger,  who  murdered  his  brother  ?  Pray  let 
us  go,  papa." 

"  Willingly,  my  dears,"  said  Mr.  Fairchild, 
**  but  I  thought  it  well  you  should  see  for  your- 
selves the  end  of  anger,  envy,  and  hatred.  I 
wish  to  point  out  to  you  thatwhen  you  quarrel, 
as  you  did  this  morning,  you  may  not,  like 
these  two  brothers  have  thought  that  death, 
and  even  hell,  may  be  the  end  of  such  quarrels." 

"  Our  hearts  by  nature,  my  dear  children," 
continued  Mr.  Fairchild,  "  are  full  of  hatred. 
People  who  have  not  yet  received  new  hearts, 
from  God's  Holy  Spirit  changing  their  natural 
dispositions,  do  not  really  love  anybody  but 
themselves ;  they  naturally  hate  those  who 
have  offended  them,  and  also  those  whom 
they  think  in  any  way  better  off  than  them- 
selves. By  nature  I  should  hate  Sir  Charles 
Noble,  because  he  is  a  greater  man  than 
myself;  and  you  might  hate  his  children, 
because  they  have  more  things  than  you.  And 
take  our  natural  hearts  into  heaven,  and  we 
should  hate  every  angel  above  ourselves  ;  and 
even  the  glory  of  the  Almighty  God  would 
be  hateful  to  us.  But  when,  through  faith  in 
the  Saviour,  we  receive  a  new  heart  and 
nature,  our  hatred  and  selfishness  towards 
God  and  our  fellow-creatures  are  turned  ixvt^ 
kindness  and  love ;  we  are  ttveu  «\>\^\ft  **  Vss'^ 
our  enemies,  bless  them  that  cut^^w^A^  ^oo^ 
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to  them  that  hate  ua,  and  pray  for  them  that 
despitefiilly  use  us.' " 

"  Papa,"  said  the  children,  "  shall  we 
kneel  down  in  this  place  and  pray  for  new 
hearts  ?" 

"  Willingly,  my  dear  ones,"  said  Mr.  Fair- 
child. 

So  he  knelt  down  on  the  grass  and  his 
children  round  him ;  and  they  afterwards  all 
went  home. 

It  was  a  very  different  aeene  to  what  had 
once  happened  by  that  deserted  wall  and 
the  breeze  of  the  summer  evening  atill  shook 
the  chiins  of  the  murderer  as  the  place  was 
once  more  left  to  sclitude  and  decay 
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Do  you,  my  dear  young  reader,  feel  still 
inclined  to  think  that  what  I  have  said  on 
forgiveness  is  too  tame,  too  submissive  for 
you  ?  Only  try  the  experiment,  make  con- 
stant efforts  to  subdue  that  temper  so  proud, 
so  irritable ;  learn  to  forgive,  like  Willie. 
You  may  not  meet  with  entire  success,  there 
are  natures  less  noble  than  such  as  Frank's, 
but  I  would  ask  you  to  do  your  part  towards 
your  brother  or  acquaintance ;  only  do  so, 
and  you  will  find  in  them  something  more 
kindly,  more  loving,  more  noble  than  you 
have  supposed  possible. 

There  is  a  coldness,  a  distance,  and  pride 
too  often  felt  by  English  boys,  which  if  not 
striven  against  will  shut  you  out  from  much 
happiness;  there  is  something  shy  and  re- 
served in  the  English  character,  which 
foreigners,  accustomed  to  warmer  social  in- 
tercourse between  relatives,  remark  with 
surprise.  Yet  is  there  anything  you  can  con- 
demn as  unmanly  in  a  kindly  affectionate 
manner  between  brothers,  such  as  Harold 
and  Earnest?  Pity  these  perpendicular, 
frigid,  accurate  people,  who  never  betray  an 
emotion,  never  express  an  affection.  Dry  as 
a  diagram,  cold  as  a  stone,  entirely  passionless 
in  manner ;  yet  never  wittingly  holding  a 
wrong  principle  or  doing  a  wrong  thiiv^,  \X. 
was  not  always  thus   witti   aom.^   oi  \3wsav. 
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They  were  once  full  of  gentle  feeling ;  but 
they  stifled  it,  and  it  was  chilled  through  being 
too  shy  or  too  proud  to  give  it  expression.  By 
this  reserve  they  inflicted  upon  themselves  a 
fatal  injury, — they  put  their  own  hearts  to 
death.  Though  this  may  not  be  your  case, 
we  have  all  need  to  guard  against  that  false 
shame  and  that  hateful  pride,  which  seal  your 
lips  against  the  expression  of  duty  and  affec- 
tion towards  your  brothers  and  jfriends,  'which 
make  you  affect  being  more  cold  towards 
them  than  you  are  in  reality,  and  sometimes 
I  fear  have  tempted  you  to  repulse  by  indif- 
ference those  kind  and  loving  services  of 
which  you  may  sometimes  have  to  lament  the 
loss. 

If  you  keep  your  social  affections  secret,  if 
you  hide  them  under  a  cold  reserve,  they  will 
wither  and  die,  like  flowers  in  the  dark :  give 
them  free,  light-hearted  speech  ;  bring  them 
out  into  the  fresh  air  and  sunshine,  that  thev 
may  send  forth  a  sweetness  acceptable  and 
well-pleasing  to  God  and  to  man ;  for  you 
must  ever  remember  that  **  he  that  loveth  not 
knoweth  not  God,  for  God  is  love." 
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"  Then  ahook  the  hills  with  thunders  rivf 
Then  flew  the  eteed  to  battle  driven  ; 
And  lender  than  the  bolt  of  heaven 
Far  flashed  the  red  artillery. 

"  Few,  few  shall  part  where  many  meet. 
The  Rnow  shall  be  their  winding  sheet, 
And  every  clod  beneath  their  feet 
Shall  he  a  soldier'a  sepvAiAitftr 
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In  the  preceding  chapter  I  have  en- 
deavoured to  present  the  subject  of  Peace— 
the  principles  of  forgiveness  and  forbearance 
as  taught  by  our  Saviour,  and  consistent  with 
the  whole  spirit  of  the  Grospel — ^as  fidrly  as  I 
could. 

That  its  teaching  stands  eternally  opposed 
to  War  ^dll  be  allowed  by  all ;  the  principle 
of  forgiveness  and  peace  commends  itself  to 
every  thoughtful  Christian  mind,  and  its 
power  will  be  acknowledged  by  all.  Still  it 
may  be  argued  that  though  good  in  them- 
selves, such  principles  cannot  be  carried  out 
in  the  present  state  of  society  and  of  the 
world  at  large.  And  having,  at  the  close  of 
this  volume,  mentioned  the  name  of  Hedlej 
Vicars,  and  recommended  the  perusal  of  his 
short  life  to  the  reader,  it  is  needful  to  pre- 
vent misunderstanding  to  say  a  few  words  on 
the  profession  of  War. 

I  am  aware  that  in  discussing  the  subject 
of  War  on  the  ground  of  expediency  there 
must  ever  be,  in  an  imperfect  state  of  society, 
many  difficulties — but  in  discussing  it  on  the 
grounds  of  piety  and  religion  there  are  none. 
And  yet,  strange  to  say,  the  only  argument 
in  favour  of  War  as  a  trade  and  profession, 
drawn  fJpom  the  actions  of  Christ  Himself,  I 
have  ever  met  with,  is  given  by  a  clergyman ; 
and  the  mode  of  conducting  it  by  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Broadmsin  is  as  follows  : — 
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The  first  Gentile  to  whom  the  gospel  was 
preached  was  a  Roman  military  oificer,  and 
the  pen  of  inspiration  commends  him,  as 
devout,  liberal,  prayerful,  even  before  the 
apostle  Peter  was  sent  to  preach  Christ  to 
him.  We  are  also  informed  that  the  Holy 
Spirit  rested  upon  him  and  his  household,  as 
it  did  upon  the  apostle  at  Pentecost ;  and 
not  one  word  is  said  to  him,  or  of  him,  as  if 
the  profession  of  arms  was  contrary  to  the 
GrospeL  And  the  man,  above  all  others, 
most  highly  commended  by  our  Saviour  Him- 
self for  his  faith,  was  also  a  Roman  military 
officer ;  he  came  to  Jesus  in  the  streets  of 
Capernaum — "  I  am  not  worthy  that  thou 
shouldest  come  under  my  roof,"  &c.  His 
appeal  based  its  illustration  upon  his  own 
military  power  over  his  soldiers,  yet  our 
Saviour  listened  to  him  and  did  not  condemn 
him  for  being  a  centurion. 

The  mode  of  argument  thus  adopted — 
ignoring  altogether  the  teachings  of  the 
Saviour  and  the  whole  spirit  of  the  Gospel 
commended  to  our  practice,  and  basing  its 
truth  upon  characters  who  happened  when 
light  came  into  the  world  to  occupy  the  situa- 
tion of  officers  in  an  age  and  a  condition  of 
society  we  can  form  no  idea  of— is  so  exactly 
similar  to  the  one  employed  by  the  Pt^^Vy^'^-r^ 
of  South  Carolina  in  defence  oi  ^  ftcN^<e«:<K^\. 
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(though  not  more  terrible)  institution^  that 
cannot  forbear  placing  them  together. 

Resolved — tlmt  Slavery  is  a  judicial  visit 
tion;  that  it  is  supported  by  the  Bibh 
that  it  has  existed  in  all  ages,  firom  the  da; 
of  those  good  patriarchs  and  slaveholde 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  (who  are  now  i 
the  kingdom  of  heaven),  to  the  time  when  H 
apostle  Paul  sent  a  runaway  back  to  h 
master  Philemon,  and  wrote  a  Christian  an 
fraternal  letter  to  this  slaveholder,  which  ¥ 
find  still  in  the  canon  of  scripture;  thi 
davery  has  existed  since  the  days  of  tl 
apostles  and  does  now  exist,  &c. ; — '^  Itisn< 
then  a  moral  evil''  adds  a  clergyman  < 
South  Carolina,  "  the  fact  that  Slavery  is  < 
divine  appointment  should  be  proof  enou^ 
that  it  cannot  be  a  moral  evil.  So  far  fro] 
being  a  moral  evil,  it  is  a  merciful  visitatio 
— *  It  is  the  Lord's  doing  and  marvellous  i 
our  eyes.' " 

Marvellous  indeed  !  Who  does  not  see  tl 
fallacy  in  all  such  modes  of  argument — tl 
determined  resolve  to  close  the  mind  to  tl 
spirit  and  the  teachings  of  the  Gospel :  thi 
pleading  the  manners  and  customs  of  an  ag 
and  times  confessedly  under  a  diiferent  dispei 
sation,  and  of  a  rude  and  but  little  enlightene 
state  of  society,  in  order  to  support  institi 
tioDS — for  reasons  of  self-mteTest  and  gain- 
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which  are  altogether  opposed  to  the   com- 
mands of  Christ  ? 

The  light  of  the  Gospel  dawned  but  gradu- 
ally upon  a  world  sunk  in  ignorance  and 
sin  ;  religion  and  even  common  morality  had 
almost  died  under  the  Roman  empire,  when 
light  came  into  the  world. 

Since  then,  with  many  an  ebb  and  flow, 
the  Gospel  and  the  spirit  which  it  breathes 
have  been  steadily  gaining  ground  ;  every 
year  the  old  barbarous  war  spirit  is  looked 
upon  with  more  and  more  disgust  and  hatred 
by  the  body  at  large — its  miseries,  its  ruinous 
dreadful  effects,  are  felt  more  and  more,  as 
truth  and  enlightenment  amongst  the  masses 
gain  ground.  What  appeared  to  our  ances- 
tors humane  and  proper  excites  our  astonish- 
ment and  abhorrence  ;  and  so,  in  like  manner, 
could  we  trace  back  century  by  century  the 
general  tone  and  feeling  of  society,  in  the 
days  when  Christianity  first  dawned  upon  our 
world,  we  should  see  that  what  was  tolerated 
then  offers  no  parallel  to  the  enlightened 
understanding  of  the  present  day.  There  is 
no  doubt  a  distinction  between  what  is  called 
a  war  of  necessity — of  defence — and  delibera- 
tely choosing  and  following  War  as  a  trade 
or  profession.  And  to  ask  God's  blessing 
and  aid  upon  such  a  calling — a  calling  v(\\ft^^ 
every  action  is  opposed  to  IS^a  \^^^  ^2C^^ 
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whose  eveiT  object  is  to  ruin  and  destroy  the 
creatures  He  has  formed--r-cannot  but  be. 
hateful  to  every  thoughtful  mind.  Kept 
apart  from  religion — followed  as  in  the  old 
savage  time — War  can  be  understood :  secure 
promotion  and  advancement  by  acts  of  so^ 
called  courage,  in  other  words,  destroying 
the  lives  of  others  with  skill,  and  marked 
success ;  do  your  part  to  produce  the  scenes 
lately  given  by  the  photographer  on  the 
battle  fields  of  America,  in  one  of  which  a 
young  soldier,  a  mere  boy,  is  the  principal 
fi^e  lying  on  a  heap  of  corpses,  round 
his  neck  one  may  observe  a  locket,  probably  of 
a  mother  or  sister,  whilst  a  shell  has  torn  open 
his  stomach,  presenting  a  fearful  sight ;  prac- 
tise till  you  are  confessedly  master  of  the  art  of 
War,  an  unerring  marksman,  a  noted  swords- 
man, a  perfect  horseman ;  exert  your  influence 
obtained  by  your  superior  advantages  and 
education  over  your  men  to  lead  them  on  to 
kill  and  maim  their  fellows  with  the  greater 
vigour;  follow  all  this  with  capacities  and 
powers  of  mind  which  prove  you  are  capable 
of  better  things,  which  would  secure  for  you 
an  honourable,  successful,  and  usefiil  life  in 
other  professions  and  not  less  remunerative ; 
— but  do  not  call  yourself  a  Christian.  What 
young  man,  possessing  a  well-informed  un- 
prejudiced  mind  —  instead  of  «Lskm^  what 
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Colonel  Gardiner  thought  right,  General 
Burns  allowed,  and  Captain  Vicars  did  not 
appear  to  see  was  wrong — can  read  the 
Gospel  for  himself,  and  then  assert  that  he 
believes  it  is  the  call  of  God  to  him  to  serve 
Him  in  such  a  life,  with  doing  outrage  to 
truth,  and  ignoring  altogether  the  teachings 
of  Him  who  preached  as  a  first  duty,  peace, 
forgiveness,  and  good-will  to  man,  and  gave 
us  an  example  that  we  should  follow  in  His 
steps?  But  when  once  the  profession  has 
been  voluntarily  chosen,  habit,  the  example 
of  those  around, — especially  those  whom  we 
cannot  but  respect  and  esteem, — will  render 
the  mind  deaf  and  blind  to  all  reason.  The 
cool,  skilful  marksman  feels  a  pride  in  an 
acquirement  it  has  taken  years  to  attain ; 
seizing  the  opportunity  of  the  momentary 
heedlesness  of  an  enemy,  he  makes  a  success- 
ful shot  from  the  trenches—"  It's  only  a 
Russian,  or  a  renegade  Frenchman,  or  any- 
body else,''  who  knows?  "And,  for  the 
distance  it  was  an  excellent  shot " — "  a  very 
clever  shot ! '' — and  so  it  was  ;  but  in  the 
calm  hour  of  reflection,  or  the  lonely  one  of 
death,  will  there  come  over  the  mind  a  glow 
of  satisfaction  as  memory  recalls  this,  and 
similar  deeds  ?  Will  God's  approbation  of 
the  use  to  which  the  talents  and  eaj^^'cs^'Si?!^ 
He  gave  were  prostituted  \>e  pT^^eiW\»>2cifcw'^ 
It  was  an  excellent  shot — ^ve  ^«^  \voV\o<3&- 
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lag,  and  it  struck  him  fiili  in  the  breast ;  but 
did  you  reflect  that  with  that  young  RussLan 
fell  the  hopes  of  a  &mily  ?  Many  and  many 
a  long  dreary  day  will  some  poor  peasant 
girl  look  in  vain  for  his  return,  who,  though 
<*  only  a  Russian,"  was  all  the  world  to  her. 
The  little  ones  must  now  find  another  pro- 
tector and  preserver — ornone;  for  he  who 
once  eared  for  them  will  return  again  no 
more  !     You  know  why ! 

Who,  unprejudiced  by  self-interest  or  edu- 
cation and  habit,  fails  to  see  that  the  moment 
the  bloody  work  of  war  begins,  the  Christian* 
must  be  dropped,  to  be  resumed — by  those 
who  can — when  the  work  of  misery  is  oyer  f 

And  who  is  it  your  profession,  during  the 
hist  fifty  years,  has  required  you  to  destroy  ? 
Those  who  like  yourself  enter  the  army  of 
their  own  free  will  and  desire;  those  who 
are  thirsting  for  your  destruction,  and  long 
to  devastate  and  ruin  your  country,  your 
rights,  your  religion  ? — Nothing  of  the  land ! 

Unlike  the  voluntary  system  of  England, 
the  military  conscription  supplies  the  army 
of  other  countries ;  and  when  the  insatiable 
selfishness  and  ambition  of  the  first  Napoleon 
plunged  Europe  into  war,  the  conscription 
was  (and  will  be  again  when  needed)  fixed  so 
}ow  that  the  nation  was  drained  of  those  who 
formed  its  strength  and  liope.    T\vft  "  Young 
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Guard  "  of  Napoleon  consisted  of  boys  from 
thirteen  to  sixteen  years  of  age,  scarcely  one 
of  whom  had  not  lost  a  dear  relative  in  the 
distant  battle-field.  Two  years  after  the  body- 
was  formed  they  were  led  against  the  allies 
by  Ney.  In  the  two  dreadful  days  of  Leipsig 
their  bodies  lay  all  over  the  battle-field  ;  the 
oldest  could  not  have  been  above  eighteen 
years  old,  and  there  amongst  the  "  Old 
Guard ''  lay  forms  not  yet  merged  into  early 
manhood. 

In  a  work  by  S.  Headley,  the  "  velites  " 
are  thus  spoken  of: — It  was  Napoleon's  cus- 
tom in  campaign  to  halt  in  the  open  country 
to  take  his  meals.  On  these  occasions  he 
always  had  a  dozen  or  so  velites  or  chasseurs 
in  a  circle  around  his  person,  to  prevent  any 
one  from  approaching.  One  day,  during  a 
halt,  as  his  faithful  Mameluke,  Roustan,  was 
preparing  his  coffee,  he  saw  a  boyish  velite 
posted  opposite  him.  Struck  by  his  beauty 
and  aristocratic  air,  he  called  him  and  abruptly 
asked,  *'  Who  put  you  in  my  Guard  ?'' 

'^Your  majesty,''  replied  the  young 
Desherbiers. 

"  I  do  not  understand  you,"  said  Napoleon ; 
"explain  yourself" 

"  Sire,  after  the  decree  of  your  majesty 
that  young  men  of  family  should  serve  in  your 
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Guard,  I  fulfilled  the  required  conditions,  and 
am  at  my  post." 

"Thou  art  a  little  fellow,"  said  theEmperor, 
patting  him  on  the  shoulder. 

"  Sire,  I  perform  the  duties  the  same  as 
the  oldest  in  the  regiment." 

"  Have  vou  ever  been  under  fire  ?" 

"  Yes,  sire,  at  the  passage  of  Berg." 

"  That  was  warm  work.  Were  you  not  a 
little  afi*aid  ?  Oh  ;  you  blush — I  have  hit 
the  truth." 

"  Yes,  sire,  I  own  it ;  but  it  lasted  only  a 
moment." 

"  Never  mind,  many  others  like  thee  have 
been  afraid,  and  it  lasted  a  much  longer  time." 

After  a  short  silence  he  resumed,  "  Thou  art 
a  good  youth,  and  shalt  dine  with  me — will 
that  please  thee  ?" 

"  Certainly,  sire,"  cried  the  young  velite, 
while  his  eyes  sparkled  with  joy  at  the  honour 
shown  him ;  and  placing  his  carbine  near 
him,  he  was  soon  seated  opposite  the  Emperor. 

Roustan  waited  upon  him  with  all  the  de- 
ference he  would  have  shown  to  a  general 
officer.  Desherbiers  took  the  slice  of  bacon, 
which  was  handed  him  on  a  silver  plate,  and 
began  to  eat  with  the  voracious  appetite  his 
short  allowance  and  hard  duties  had  given 
him.  As  the  Mameluke  turned  the  w\w^\»^ 
a  silver  goblet  Napoleon  savA,  ^m^wv^^  '•''  fesis^\ 
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SLh !  boy,  thou  likest  well  to  be  served  in  a 
goblety  so  that  one  cannot  see  how  much  thoa 
drinkest ;  I  wager  that  thou  hast  it  refilled." 

"  Even  to  the  brim,  sire,  the  better  to  drink 
to  the  health  of  your  majesty." 

Napoleon  jok^  him  incessantly  during  the 
repast,  but  the  young  velite's  replies  were  MI 
of  spirit  and  point.  After  it  was  over,  Napo- 
leon asked  him  his  name. 

"  Guiyot  Desherbiers,  sire,"  he  replied. 

Repeating  the  name  over  after  him,  he 
asked  him  u  he  was  a  relative  of  a  counoUor 
by  that  name  in  Paris,  not  long  since  dead. 

Being  answered  in  the  negative,  he  added, 
"  Veiy  well,  conduct  yourself  properly,  and 
I  will  see  to  your  advancement  when  the 
proper  time  shall  come." 

The  young  velite  made  his  military  salute, 
took  his  carbine,  and  was  again  at  his  post. 

How  many  a  time,  although  brought  up 
with  tenderness, — fair  and  delicate, — would 
this  youth  cheerfully  endure  the  fatigues  of 
the  march  and  remain  firm  under  the  fire  of 
the  enemy  in  remembering  this  conversation 
and  this  promise.  The  promise  was  not  for- 
gotten ;  his  confidence  in  the  Emperor,  as  a 
man,  was  not  misplaced.  Amidst  all  the  ter- 
rible scenes  through  which  he  had  passed,  the 
world  of  care  that  lay  upon  his  shoulders — 
plunged  as  he  was  into  the  yott^x  of  Euro- 
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pean  politics,  and  engaged  with  designs  vast 
as  a  hemisphere — he  never  forgot  the  young 
velite  who  had  dined  with  him  in  Poland ; 
but  the  promise  was  never  fulfilled,  and  why  ? 
Because,  in  his  hero  worship,  like  hundreds 
more,  Desherbiers  placed  his  hopes  upon  one 
who  vidth  all  his  genius  was  but  a  man.  After 
his  return  to  Versailles,  Napoleon  went  one 
day  to  see  the  veUtes.  As  he  approached  the 
squadron,  he  requested  the  commander  to 
order  young  Desherbiers  from  the  ranks.  The 
officer  replied  that  he  had  been  passed  into  a 
regiment  of  hussars,  and  was  now  in  Spain. 

"Why  was  he  put  there,  he  was  but  a 
boy?" 

"On  account  of  his  gallant  conduct  at 
Friedland,  sire.  He  slew  two  Russian  gre- 
nadiers with  his  own  hand  in  sight  of  the 
whole  squadron." 

"That  makes  a  difference,"  said  Napoleon ; 
it  is  all  well. 

Was  it  ?  Alas  the  young  veUte  never  re- 
turned;  he  was  taken  by  the  Spanish  guerillas 
who  put  him  to  death  with  the  most  dreadful 
tortures. 

He  bore  all  with  heroic  courage,  and  with 
his  last  breath  pronounced  the  names  of  Na- 
poleon and  a  fair  cousin  in  Paris. 

Poor  Desherbiers  !     If  his  ambitioix  ^\s.^ 
hopes  had  been  fixed  witTa.  ec\v\s^.  ^"esoNuV^w  ^^ 
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another  Master,  he  would  not  have  been  left 
to  die  alone,  altiiough  he  might  have  had  to 
die  far  away  firom  home  and  friends.  Why 
was  it  that  he,  and  thousands  like  hinii  did 
not  see  the  miserable  object  for  which  tiusy 
were  content  to  lay  down  their  lives? 

How  was  it,  that  they  did  not  perceive  ni ' 
these  arts  which  Napoleon  ever  made  use  ef 
to  obtain  their  devotion,  tiiat  it  was  no  regaid, 
for  them — no  real  love,  no  sincere  wish  tat 
their  best  interests,  for  through  life  he  nog- 
lected  his  own — which  actuated  him  ?  In  tm 
spirit  and  courage  of  this  young  boy,  his  viva- 
city, his  military  ambition /a8^6(2  by  his  edur 
caHoTiy  he  saw  at  a  glance  a  fiiture  omcer — one 
who  devoted  to  his  service  would  advance  his 
interests  and  power,  and  like  Ney,  Davoust^ 
Lannes,  Massena,  and  others,  would  one  day 
carry  his  victorious  eagles  over  the  continent 
ot  Europe. 

Wonderfiil  as  were  Napoleon's  powers,  how 
can  we  but  execrate  the  ruthless  ambition 
which  spared  nothing  which  might  secure 
his  own  aggrandizement  and  glory ;  which 
led  him  to  spare  no  pains  to  pamper  and 
flatter  the  boyish  pride  of  such  as  Des- 
herbiers,  in  order  to  secure  their  devotion 
and  even  worship  to  himself,  though  knowing 
that  in  doing  so  he  consigned  them  to  crud 
deaths,   alone,   unfriended,    and   in  agony, 


starving  on  frigid  plains,  fer  from  their 
frienda,  cut  oflf  ra  early  youth — they  whose 
powers  and  capacities  were  capable  of  a 
nobler,  worthier  devotion  than  that  they 
bestowed  upon  one  like  him — they  who  but 
for  him  and  the  miserable  bubble  of  so- 
called  glory  (which  consists  in  wresting  from 
others  the  lands  they  have  inherited  from 
their  fathers  and  massacring  them  in  so 
doing)  might  have  lived  a  noble,  worthy,  and 
successful  life,  usefiil  to  their  fellow  men,  and 
have  died  with  children's  faces  round  their 
beds.  The  capital  punishment  of  a  worthless 
character  and  a  brutal  murdeiei:  \s  \ciOKsSi- 
upon  by  many  with  horror,  W^  'iXve  micrS«*. 
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of  hundreds  of  the  noblest  and  best  is  takeu 
with  a  calmness  perfectly  marvellous. 

One  cannot  but  admire  the  fortitude  and 
courage  of  the  boy  wounded  in  the  storming 
of  the  Redan ;  as  he  lay  for  hours  in  agony, 
with  hundreds  lying  round  him,  he  checked 
their  groans  by  saying,  "  Are  we  not  Snglish- 
men — the  Queen's  soldiers?  let  us  show  the 
Russians  that  we  are  above  complaint."  But 
were  such  noble  minds  as  these  intended 
for  nothing  higher  than  a  soldier's  life? 
Although,  m  this  instance,  the  boy  was  saved 
and  carried  back  to  camp,  to  the  delight  of 
the  soldiers  with  whom  he  was  a  favourite, 
one  thinks  sadly  of  the  slight  chance  there 
is,  if  the  profession  is  but  followed  a  while 
longer,  of  escaping  the  doom  "  he  that 
taketh  the  sword  shall  perish  by  the  sword." 
No  one — who  feels  that  where  the  priceless 
boon  of  existence  is  once  cut  short,  before  it 
was  the  will  or  desire  of  its  Almighty 
Bestower,  through  following  such  a  profession, 
the  loss  sustained  may  prove  eternal — ^is 
excusable,  if,  in  defiance  of  all,  he  not  only 
continues  it  himself,  but  does  his  best  to 
encourage  others  to  do  so  also. 

Surely  life  is  short  enough  for  what  we 
have  to  do,  as  it  is.  The  rules  of  warfare 
are  extremely  difficult  to  understand  ;  some 
deny  the  right  to  take  the  life  of  another 
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excepting  in  self-defence  ;  but  every  one 
draws  this  line  differently:  some  think  it 
best  to  begin  the  defence  while  the  approach- 
ing evil  is  still  at  a  distance,  and,  if  war  be 
lawful  and  right,  are  they  not  justified  in 
doing  so  ?  By  destroying  the  enemy  under 
these  circumste,nces,  you  do  but  anticipate 
what  at  last  it  will  be  considered  your  duty 
to  do. 

All  weakness,  all  humanity,  all  pity,  when 
war  is  considered  right,  seems  to  be  incon- 
sistent and  ill-judged.  If  you  are  following 
God's  call  in  your  especial  case,  work  at  it 
heartily,  spare  none,  lull  all  you  can,  your 
profession  demands  it — expects  it  of  you — 
for  the  more  you  destroy  the  sooner  will  the 
enemy  be  compelled  to  submit,  and  the  war 
will  be  brought  to  a  close.  Clemency 
appears  most  ill-judged,  in  war  all  is  fair.  A 
velite,  such  as  we  have  described,  is  wounded 
in  the  arm  by  a  shot,  whilst  charging  against 
a  body  of  cavalry ;  the  English  hussars  come 
sweeping  past  at  a  furious  gallop:  one  of 
them,  checking  his  horse  for  a  moment,  aims 
a  blow  like  lightning  at  him  ;  at  this  instant 
he  catches  the  poor  boy's  imploring  look, 
and  his  arm  hanging  powerless,  and  his  sabre 
drops  ;  there  is  but  time  for  a  look  of  grati- 
tude on  the  one  side,  and  a  kindly  nod  ^w 
the  other,  and  they  pass  in  a  moiaeitA,*     T*ftfc 
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brave  English  soldier  had  little  cause  for  cle 
meucy,  for  a  minute  after  he  was  shot  dead 
by  a  Frenchman's  rifle. 

Who  does  not  see  the  proper  natural  spirit 
and  intention  of  the  savage  monster  War  ? 
How  true  and  honest  the  prayer  of  the  old 
leader  who,  though  he  was  fighting  as  he 
thought  for  the  sake  of  his  rehgion,  dearer 
to  him  than  life,  could  not  but  acknowledge 
the  horrors  of  the  approaching  scene ! 
"  Lord,  thou  knowest  how  busy  we  must  be 
this  day :  if  we  forget  Thee,  do  not  Thou 
forget  us  ?  March  on,  boys."  These  days^ 
when  Christianity  unhappily  took  up  the 
sword  for  its  support,  with  what  eflfects  the 
student  in  history  well  knows,  are  passed  ; 
surely  there  can  be  no  connection  now  between 
piety  and  such  bloody  scenes  ! 

"  We  were  just  in  motion,"  says  a  young 
soldier  who  was  in  the  charge  at  Balaklava, 
^^  when  the  trumpet  sounded — Mount — walk 
— trot — gallop :  then  came  the  charge,  and 
off  wc  went !  I  had  just  time  to  see  Captain 
Nolan,  who  was  close  by  us,  lift  up  his  hands 
outstretched ;  then  he  reeled  from  his  saddle, 
and  out  of  his  breast  poured  a  strong  and 
ruddy  stream  :  lie  had  been  struck  full  on 
the  chest.  Then  down  the  slope  and  into 
the  plain  wc  went  like  a  hurricane.  How 
(lid  f  feel  ?    Why  when  my  liorse  was  tearing 
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away,  and  I  was  jifripping  my  sabre — I  had 
twisted  a  silk  handkerchief  about  the  handle 
to  fasten  it  the  more  firmly  in  my  grasp — I 
felt  neither  fear  nor  pity ;  -  the  only  thought 
was  to  reach  the  guns;  we  had  passed  the 
nearest  redoubt,  and  crossed  the  Woronzoff 
Road,  going  it  as  if  at  a  Derby  day.  We 
wpre  upon  the  enormous  battery — we  were 
among  the  guns — and  the  thirsty  sabres  were 
coming  down  upon  the  gunners ;  they  were 
in  for  it  and  no  mistake  :  they  were  cut  down 
to  a  man.  The  first  thing  I  did  was  to  cut 
clean  off  the  hand  of  a  Russian  gunner  who 
was  holding  up  his  sponge  to  knock  me  off 
my  horse  ;  he  fell  between  the  guns,  glaring 
savagely  at  me  :  much  1  cared  for  that !  A 
hussar  next  made  a  desperate  chop  at  my 
head,  which  I  parried,  and  with  cut  number 
two  gave  him  a  slash  across  the  neck  and 
throat  a»  almost  sickened  me  to  look  on.  A 
Polish  lancer  charged  me ;  the  butt  of  his 
lance  was  fixed  agamst  his  thigh,  and  he  was 
giving  it  that  particular  quiver  (in  order  to 
frighten  the  enemy's  horse  with  the  streamer 
at  the  end)  which  showed  that  he  was  used  to 
it.  I  wasn't,  however.  I  stooped  in  the  sad- 
dle, lifted  his  lance — cleverly  too — with  the 
back  of  my  sabre,  and  the  mere  force  of  our 
horses  carried  my  sword  so  far  throu^k  \:c«» 
body  that  I  had  U)  wrench,  it  o\vt\>^  fet^^r 
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In  the  retreat  from  this  mad  cbai^,  out 
of  which  barely  200  only  of  the  600  straoff 
men  iu  the  prime  of  life  who  entered  upon  it 
i^ver  returned,  this  soldier  had  hia  aword-ann 
shattered  by  a  shell,  ajid  rendered  useless  fiw 
hfe. 

Read  of  what  are  termed  "glorious  victoriea" 
in  all  hiatory,  from  the  most  ancient  timea, 
tlie  siege  of  Tyre,  of  Jerusalem,  of  Samaria, 
&c.,  and,  in  our  own  times,  of  the  siege  of 
Ix)ndonderry,  Saragossa,  of  Ciudad  Rodnfi^ 


of  Seriugapatam,  of  Eadajoz.  Imagine  the 
multitudes  even  of  our  own  dear  countrymen 
whose  boiiQs  lie  scattered  over  Eur<>vo,  who 
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died  in  hospitals  or  on  the  distant  battle  field, 
unnoticed,  unknown,  unfriended,  and  in 
agony.  Mark  the  general  effect  of  a  sol- 
dier's life  upon  the  bulk  of  young  men. 
When  victory  has  been  won,  mark  the  brutal 
intemperance,  the  rapacity,  the  savage  lust, 
the  cruelty,  and  murder ;  the  shrieks,  and 
groans,  ana  imprecations,  which  so  ofteufollow 
the  carrying  a  town  by  assault !  The  bishop 
may  consecrate  the  flag  and  preach  the  ser 
mon;  each  side  may,  as  ever,  pray  for  success 
to  their  arms,  and  glory  and  rejoice  at  the 
battle  which  destroys  thousands  of  their  ene- 
mies ;  but,  let  all  others  do  as  they  will,  act 
for  and  think  for  yourself,  read  God's  Holy 
Word  for  yourself.  He  has  given  you  facul- 
ties so  to  do,  therefore  calmly  ask  yourself,  as 
before  His  sight,  are  such  scenes  consistent 
with  a  loving  Saviour's  law?  "My  kingdom 
is  not  of  this  world,  else  would  my  servants 
fight ;"  and  in  a  moment  of  sudden  peril, 
"Then  said  Jesus  unto  him,  put  up  again  thy 
sword  into  its  place ;  for  all  they  that  take 
the  sword  shall  perish  by  the  sword."  "  But 
he  turned  and  rebuked  them,  and  said  Ye 
know  not  what  manner  of  spirit  ye  are  of; 
for  the  Son  of  Man  is  not  come  to  destroy 
men's  lives,  but  to  save  them." 

And  coming  down  to  personal  feelinga  v\l 
forgiveness^  as  opposed  to  pxowOi  ^^\fc\\s\\\ss\r 
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tion  to  returu  evil  for  evil,  can  we  possibly 
have  anything  more  striking  or  more  conclu- 
sive than  these  commands ;  it  is  our  Saviour 
who  gives  them : — 

"Then  came  Peter  unto  Him  and  said 
*  Lord,  how  oft  shall  my  brother  sin  against 
me  and  I  forgive  him — till  seven  times?' 
Jesus  saith  unto  him  'I  say  not  unto  thee 
until  seven  times,  but  until  seventy  times 
seven.'"  "And  when  ye  pray,  forgive,  if 
ye  have  ought  against  any,  and  your  Failier 
also  which  is  in  heaven  shall  forgive  your 
trespasses ;  but  if  ye  forgive  not,  neither  will 
your  Father  which  is  in  heaven  forgive  your 
trespasses."  "  It  is  impossible  bat  that 
offences  will  come ;  but  woe  unto  him 
through  whom  they  come  ?" 

And  as  the  Saviour  taught  so  also  did  his 
apostles.  Peter  himself,  impetuous,  strong, 
and  faithful  as  he  was,  could  say,  "For  even 
hereunto  are  ye  called,  because  Christ  also 
suffered  for  us,  leaving  us  an  example  that 
ye  should  follow  in  His  steps  ;  who,  when  he 
was  reviled,  reviled  not  again  ;  when  he  suf- 
fered, he  threatened  not  but  committed  him- 
self to  him  that  judgeth  righteously." 


(  241  ) 
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One  day  as  I  was  passing  througli  a  prin- 
cipal street,  in  town,  a  cab  was  passing  by, 
the  horse  going  pretty  fast.  Two  boys  were 
running  behind,  trying  to  jump  up  unper- 
ceived  by  the  driver,  that  they  might  have  a 
ride.  One  of  them  succeeded  in  doing  so ; 
the  other  boy,  whose  name  I  do  not  know 
but  will  call  him  Envy  (for  he  showed  a  cruel 
envious  temper),  was  about  to  do  the  same, 
when  the  driver  happened  to  whip  on  the 
horse.  The  horse  sprang  forward,  and  left 
him  behind. 

Envy  was  angry  because  the  other  boy 
had  succeeded  in  getting  up,  and  he  had 
not ;  so  he  called  out  to  the  driver,  "  Whip 
behind!  whip  behind!''  as  loudly  as  he 
could. 

The  driver  heard  him,  swung  his  heavy 
whip  round  and  haj)pened  to  strike  the  poor 
boy  across  the  face.  The  blow  made  a  gceal 
cut  on  his  face.     Jle  fell  {rom\\\a  «>^'aXi>x^wv 
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the  pavemeut,  and  was  much  hurt.  The 
other  lad  only  laughed  at  his  suffering,  and 
stood  on  the  pavement  till  I  came  up,  saying, 
"You  got  it  that  time — and  I  am  glad  of 
it/'  Why  was  he  glad  of  it — what  pleasure 
had  Envy  obtained  from  it?  Why  did  he* 
cry  out,  "  Whip  behind  ?"  It  was  not  because 
he  wanted  to  do  the  driver  a  service — ^for  he 
would  have  got  on  himself  if  he  could  have 
done  so ;  but  because  of  his  mean,  envious 
disposition.  Had  he  got  up  too,  he  would 
not  have  called  to  the  driver  "  Whip  behind !'' 
he  would  have  been  glad  to  have  enjoyed  the 
ride  quietly ;  but  he  could  not  bear  to  see  the 
other  boy  enjoying  a  pleasure  that  he  could 
not  share. 

Try  to  conquer  this  disposition ;  let  every 
one  of  your  acquaintances  feel  and  know  that 
you  have  no  wish  to  deprive  him  of  any  bles- 
sing because  you  cannot  get  it ;  that  you  can 
feel  pleasure  m  his  enjoying  it,  and  would  do 
your  part  to  add  to  it;  that  you  have  no 
desire  to  get  or  to  keep  any  good  thing  by 
depriving  him  of  it ;  and  that  if  he  succeed 
better  in  his  studies  or  his  enterprises  than 
you  do,  you  have  no  inclination  to  cry, 
"  Whip  behind  V*  and  you  will  soon  find,  in 
his  affection  and  goodwill,  a  rich  reward. 


(248) 


"I   WILL   DO   IT   AGAIN." 

"Do  as  you  would  be  done  unto"— this 
sentence  contains  a  golden  rule  for  our  life. 
How  do  we  wish  our  fellows  to  treat  us  ? 
We  wish  them  to  treat  us  kindly,  yi^tj^ 
charitabJj:  we  wish  them  to  \je  aSiect\w\^&(f,, 
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cheerful,  and  pleasant.  Then  you  must  be 
kind,  just,  charitable,  cheerftil,  and  pleasant 
to  others. 

If  you  observe  this  beautiful  rule,  which 
Christ  Himself  has  given  us,  how  happy 
would  you  be  yourself  and  how  happy  you 
would  make  all  around  you ! 

To  show  how  pleasantly  this  rule  would 
work,  let  me  tell  you  a  story, — a  true  one. 
The  horse  of  a  good  man  happening  to  stray 
on  to  his  neighbour's  land,  his  neighbour  put 
him  into  the  pound,  and  got  a  fine  in  conse- 
quence to  be  paid. 

Meeting  the  owner  soon  after,  in  a  surly 
mood  he  mentioned  what  he  had  done ;  "  and 
if  I  catch  him  on  my  land  again,"  he  said, 
"  I  will  do  it  again." 

"  Very  well,  friend,"  said  the  other,  "  only 
I  would  have  you  know  that  not  long  since  I 
looked  out  of  my  window,  at  night,  and  saw 
your  cattle  getting  out  into  the  road ;  so  I 
ran  out,  drove  them  all  into  your  yard,  and 
shut  the  gate ;  and  if  ever  I  see  them  going 
astray  I  will  do  it  again."  His  neighbour 
looked  at  him,  shook  him  by  the  hand,  and 
calling  himself  an  unneighbourly,  churlish 
fellow,  he  went  off  and  paid  the  charges 
himself. 

And  let  me  tell  my  young  reader,  if  you 
wish  to  increase  in  favour  both  with  God  and 
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man,  if  you  wish  your  playmates  to  be  blithe 
and  kind  to  you,  oe  so  to  your  companions. 
Kindness  begets  kindness,  as  selfishness  begets 
selfishness ;  doing  good  to  others  is  the  best 
way  of  doing  good  to  ourselves. 
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AN  ADDRESS  TO  THE  YOUNG, 

On  the  text  "Two  Men  shall  be  in  ths 
Field,  the  one  shall  be  taken  and  ths 

OTHBE  left/' 

Let  us  mark  our  Lord's  answer  when  His 
disciples  asked  Him  where  this  should  hap- 
pen— "wheresoever  the  body  is  there  wm 
the  eagles  be  gathered  together."  The  words 
are  clearly  a  sort  of  proverb,  but  the  mean- 
ing of  our  Lord  must  be  clear.  "  You  ask 
me  where  this  shall  happen,  I  tell  you  every- 
where; till  heaven  and  earth  pass  away 
wherever  there  is  sin  and  carelessness  there 
will  be  judgment " — as  surely  as  where  there 
is  a  carcass  to  devour  there  the^birds  of  prey 
are  gathered  together.  Let  us,  therefore, 
take  these  words  as  applying  to  ourselves — 
to  each  reader  of  this  address.  We  are  all 
together  "in  the  field,"  engaged  in  daily 
business ;  sharing  alike  much  the  same  hours 
of  work  and  those  of  rest  and  refreshment ; 
meeting,  perhaps,  each  Suuiaij  ^\Afc  \yj  «ide. 
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But  let  US  mark  our  Lord's  words, — those 
words  of  deep  and  solemn  meaning,  of  Him 
whose  thoughts  are  not  as  our  thoughts, — 
"  Two  men  shall  be  in  the  field,  one  snail  be 
taken  and  the  other  left."  It  is  even  so  in- 
deed ?  We  share  now  very  much  the  same 
business  and  pleasures,  but  shall  we  always 
be  so  united  ?  If  the  veil  which  hangs  over 
the  future  could  for  a  moment  be  drawn 
up — if  we  could  look  but  eight  or  ten  years 
onwards — how  infinite  would  be  the  variety 
of  fortune  experienced  by  those  who  are  now 
here  assembled,  and  who  have  now  so  much 
in  common  ynth.  each  other  !  What  differences 
of  success  and  failure,  of  prosperity  and  ad- 
versity, of  wealth  and  poverty,  will  befall 
those  who  are  now  in  circumstances  so 
similar ! 

Nothing,  indeed,  is  more  striking  than 
when  we  have  lived,  even  ten  years  after  leav- 
ing the  school  we  were  at,  to  try  to  trace  the 
various  fortunes  of  those  with  whom  we  were 
once  living  so  familiarly.  The  spots  may  be 
the  same  as  ever,  the  summer's  sun  may  Ught 
up  the  well-known  fields  and  woods  and  play- 
ground where  once  they  jested  and  played, 
but  they  are  gone,  and  few,  very  few,  who 
have  been  spared  for  even  ten  years  since 
leaving  school  can  look  around,  without  ij^^- 
ceiving  that  here  one,  and  ftvet^  «xia^^x  ^'l 
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those  who  entered  life  together  with  Ihrn, 
set  out  with  them  from  the  same  port>  him 
abeady  ceased  to  accompany  them,  and  an 
gone  down  even  in  their  first  epiingtime  to 
the  grave. 

But  our  Lord's  words  have  yet  a  more 
solemn  meaning :  '^  Two  shall  be  in  the  fieU, 
one  shall  be  taken  and  the  other  left." 

If  the  stream  of  our  several  fortunes  were 
but  to  be  divided  for  a  time,  and  the  time 
would  come  when  aU  of  us  were  one  day  to 
unite  once  more,  the  sense  of  separation  would 
be  far  less  sad  ;  but  we  know  that  in  the  most 
solemn  sense  of  all,  "  One  of  us  shall  be  takea 
and  the  other  left  " — that  our  separation  one 
from  another  will  but  go  on  further  and 
further,  till  it  ends  at  length  in  the  extremes 
of  distance  and  diflference  ;  one  will  pass  away 
into  outer  darkness  and  misery,  and  the  other 
welcomed  into  the  mansions  of  the  Lord. 
They  who  were  once  so  nearly  connected  with 
each  other,  but  now  as  far  parted  asunder  as 
to  heaven  and  hell !  * 

I  was  speaking  of  the  varied  aspects  life 
will  wear  even  ten  years  hence  to  those  who 
find  it  so  similar  now ;  and  what  mortal, 
though  ever  so  well  acquainted  with  the  pre- 
sent characters  of  you  all,  could  dare  to  pre- 
dict your  futiu'e  destiny  ?  Who  shall  be  taken, 
•and  who  left  ? — on  whom  misfortune  shall 
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fall  and  whom  it  may  spare  :  nothing  in  your 
present  state  can  enable  one  so  much  as  to 
guess,  for  in  points  of  worldly  fortune  there 
IS  no  certainty,  so  suddenly  and  so  unexpec- 
tedly in  these  matters  do  our  prospects  m  a 
few  years  either  brighten  or  darken. 

Experience  has  proved  that  no  mere  efforts 
of  our  own  can  msure  earthly  prosperity ;  no 
human  being  can  judge  whose  lot  amongst 
you  will  be  prosperous  and  whose  the  con- 
trary ;  and  if  this  be  impossible,  how  much 
less  can  any  one  even  dare  to  conjecture 
the  final  and  everlasting  fate  of  any  of  my 
readers  ? 

But  though  in  earthly  things  success  is 
not  always  to  be  insured  by  any  efforts  of  our 
own,  in  that  great  separation  which  is  to  take 
place  hereafter  it  does  depend — greatly  depend 
— upon  yourselves ;  for  I  speak  to  those  who 
have  known  and  heard  Christ's  Gospel,  and 
with  all  things  ready  on  Christ's  part  to  give 
us  the  victory,  it  does  I  say  depend  upon 
yourselves, -t-your  efforts,  your  prayers, — 
whether  you  shall  be  among  those  who  are 
taken  or  those  that  are  left. 

And  those  who  watch  narrowly  cannot  but 
see  those  signs  in  your  several  characters 
which  are  the  seeds,  however  far.  from  maturity, 
of  eternal  happiness  or  eternal  misery. 

And,  therefore,  you  have  dee^  x^'asKTCL  \ft 
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be  thankM  for  every  mark  of  early  goodnenj 
nor  should  you  du*e  to  slight  ihe  fliinteBt 
signs  of  early  sinfiilness,  for  if  you  <fo  dight 
such  signs  they  will  assuredly  grow  every 
year  darker  and  more  &tal. 

There  are  some  boys  whose  tempers  aM 
naturally  weak,  who  j^eld  to  the  wishes  and 
opinions  of  others  but  too  readily,  who  dis* 
like  trouble  and  fear  disquiet  and  danger. 
But  the  Christian's  spirit  must  not  be  the 
spirit  of  weakness ;  and  the  worst  of  tibia 
otherwise  gentle  and  amiable  charaeter  la 
that  such  tempers  are  very  apt  to  sink  into 
meanness  and  sensual  appetites  and  luatB, 
for  covetousness  and  selfishness  and  sins  of 
uncleannessoftenbelongtothe  same  character. 

Others  again,  even  from  boyhood,  are 
revengeful  and  passionate,  oppressive  and 
unkind,  too  proud  to  attempt  to  give  pleasure 
aud  too  sullen  to  receive  it ;  the  leading  bias 
in  the  character  is  soon  discernible,  and  (as 
far  as  one  can  judge  in  those  who  pass  under 
observation)  too  often  is  allowed  to  retain  its 
hold,  for  while  the  boy  has  been  under  my 
observation  until  he  has  past  away  from  my 
notice  and  charge  that  leading  feature  for 
good  or  for  bad  has  ever  appeared  to  remain 
the  same. 

But  by  far  the  most  numerous  cases  are 
fhoso  with  no  decided  symptoms  of  ^iiy  kind 
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— no  especial  leaning  towards  evil — no 
marked  disposition  towards  good.  The 
"  house  is  swept  and  garnished  f  evil  spirit, 
in  the  sense  of  some  one  besetting  sin,  there 
is  none;  but  can  it  continue  thus  empty  long  ? 
Surely  either  good  or  evil  will  shortly  find  a 
home  in  that  empty  heart.  How  often  do  we 
see  the  innocence  of  early  boyhood  tainted 
and  the  spirit  soiled,  the  sense  of  what  is  true 
and  noble  dulled ;  and,  as  far  as  I  have  had 
the  opportunity  of  marking,  the  evil  which 
has  thus  entered  has  not  departed :  and,  on 
the  other  hand  the  good  seed  when  early 
received  and  cherished  has  never  entirely  left 
so  long  as  it  has  been  in  our  view,  much 
ofl;ener  has  it  seemed  to  grow  stronger  and 
brighter. 

It  is,  then,  these  more  numerous  cases,  in 
which  there  are  as  yet  no  decided  symptoms,  I 
would  draw  your  attention  to  for  a  moment : 
neither  weak,  nor  vicious,  nor  cruel,  with 
no  more  alarming  sign  than  a  general 
thoughtlessness — a  general  indifference  —  a 
fondness  for  what  they  like  to  do,  rather  than 
for  what  they  ought ;  with  no  more  alarming 
symptom,  it  is  true,  but  is  there  not  some- 
thing in  this  thoughtlessness,  this  indifference 
which  is  alarming  enough  of  itself  ?>  How 
can  piety  and  love  to  God  exist  m  ^  ^o\«A 
so  shallow  as  that  of  thoug\itleasiie^'s»,\vQ^  ^"^^v 
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those  be  iu  a  hopeful  condition  who  are  not 
only  far  from  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  but 
have  as  yet  taken  no  step  towards  it^  nor 
appear  to  wish  or  intend  doing  so  ?" 

We  are  told  that  the  Holy  Spirit  of  Gted 
intercedes  for  us  with  groanings  which  cannot 
be  uttered.  God  knows,  uncertain  as  our 
stay  here  must  ever  be,  and  long  as  eternity 
ever  was  and  is,  that  we  do  indeed  need  an 
intercessor  for  us,  when  we  are  so  indifferent 
about  our  own  eternal  interests.  We  cannot 
doubt  God's  earnest  solicitude  as  to  our  fete, 
seeing  that  He  is  described,  in  the  person  of 
our  Saviour,  as  knocking  at  the  door  of  our 
heart,  waiting  to  be  gracious;  asking  us 
to  be  His,  to  turn  to  Him,  to  give  to 
Him  these  affections  that  love  which  are 
His  due.  He  waits  there  to  use  the  lan- 
guage of  scripture,  until  "  His  head  is 
covered  with  dew,  and  His  locks  with  the 
drops  of  the  night." 

Knowing  the  infinite  worth  of  one  human 
soul,  He  consented  to  bear  God's  righteous 
but  awful  indignation  against  sin,  in  our 
stead,  that  we  might  have  a  way  left  open  to 
draw  near  to  God.  Eor  this  purpose  He 
consented  to  a  life  of  suffering,  of  poverty,  of 
humiliation :  the  wild  fox  had  some  hole  to 
which  to  retreat  and  enjoy  rest,  the  birds  of 
the  Hir  had  their  nests  to  which  to  resort,  but 
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the  Son  of  Man  had  not  where  to  lay  his 
head. 

Surely  then,  if  all  this  appears  to  you  un- 
real and  fanciful — unreal  in  the  sense  in 
which  your  games,  your  favourite  piu'suits 
are  real — surely  there  is  in  this  indfiference 
to  Him  who  died  for  you,  this  entire  thought- 
lessness about  everything  connected  with 
these  subjects,  something  alarming  enough  of 
itself. 

It  is  alarming  because  this  is  a  world  in 
which  there  is  no  standing  still ;  the  changing 
seasons  are  a  type  of  our  life,  for  ever  grow- 
ing and  for  ever  decaying,  everything  is 
going  on  ;  those  days  and  years  we  thought 
in  boyhood  so  long,  and  promised  so  much, 
must  soon  slip  by  as  evening  after  evening 
comes  and  goes.  Amongst  all  things  in  nature 
a  change  is  going  on — ever  either  growing 
brighter  and  better  or  for  ever  fading.  We 
have,  doubtless,  observed  a  person  who  ap- 
pears to  be  much  the  same  in  appearance  as  he 
was  this  time  last  year,  or  for  years  past; 
but  believe  me  he  is  not  the  same.  The  sea- 
sons may  return  again  and  again,  all  things 
may  seem  as  they  were,  even  to  the  v«ry 
shadows  the  sun  throws  around  us,  but  we 
are  not  the  same !  In  the  eye  of  God  we  are 
different  to  what  we  were  last  yea\!,^^  ^s:'^ 
not  the  same  by  possibility  •,  Nve  ^^  ^"^fici^^ 
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colder  toward  Him,  or  we  are  nearer  to  Hun 
than  we  once  were ;  which  is  it  ?  You  an4 
ly  and  all  of  us^  are  moving  on,  and  the 
question  is  whither  ? 

There  are  but  two  ways  along  which  all 
men  are  advancing.  The  one  leads  upwards 
and  onwardsy  and  its  end  is  heaven;  tfaa 
other  leads  for  ever  and  for  ever  downwards; 
for  in  the  eternal  world  there  can  be  no 
standing  still — all  will,  even  then,  be  for  ever 
increasing  in  goodness  and  wisdom,  towards 
infinite  perfection;  or  else  sinking  for  ever 
into  deeper  depravity,  pollution,  misery,  and 
sin,  with  all  the  wicked  who  have  ever  Uve^ 
and  the  evil  spirits  themselves. 

Yet  a  little  while  and  we  who  have  met  in 
one  place  will  be  parted  by  a  gulf  which 
eternity  can  never  lessen  or  narrow. 

Like  vessels  with  their  sails  set  contrary 
ways  we  pass  over  the  sea  of  life  in  pursmt 
of  ihe  objects  we  have  placed  before  us  as  the 
chief  aim  of  our  desires  and  hopes.  Yet  a 
little  while  and  life  (like  a  rushing  torrent) 
with  its  hopes,  its  fears,  its  joys,  its  griefi, 
will  be  past ;  we  shall  all  then  have  walked 
our  last  mile  along  the  path  of  life  we  have 
made  choice  of:  you  will  have  reached  either 
the  glory  and  the  happiness,  or  the  endless 
misery  in  which  the  two  paths  end. 

Surely,  then,  we  ougH  \iO  ^^\fc\i  ^svd  ^ray 
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over  the  portion  of  our  lives  that  is  past  or  is 
passing ;  we  dare  not,  even  the  youngest  of 
us,  let  our  days  pass  away  in  utter  apathy, 
and  forgetfiilness. 

Christ  would  indeed  have  us  ask  ourselves 
whether  we  have  prayed  more  or  less,  during 
the  past  month,  or  year — for  where  spiritual 
life  and  advancement  are  but  commencing 
the  best  signs  will  ever  be  in  our  prayers, 
whether  they  have  been  frequent  and 
earnest. 

What  number  then  of  prayers  spoken  from 
the  heart  could  the  angels  record  of  us  during 
the  year  that  is  past  ?  What  evil  habit  laid 
aside,  what  sin  overcome  or  weakened,  what 
temper  corrected,  what  generous,  humble, 
kindly  feelings  experienced,  what  willing 
loving  acts  of  duty  rendered  to  God  and 
man? 

Do  God's  angels  regard  us  with  more  of 
hope  or  of  fear  than  they  regarded  us  a  year 
ago? 

We  are  come  to  the  conclusion  of  this  ad- 
dress, my  dear  boys,  and  God  only  knows 
how  these  words  may  affect  you.  But  oh ! 
for  His  dear  sake  who  died  for  you,  do  not 
read  them  with  entire  indifference:  raise 
one  humble  prayer  that  He  will  bless  them 
to  your  good  before  you  leave  the  a\ib\^^\»  \fi 
be^'77    once    more   your   davV^  V\fe,  ^xA  \5^ 
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encounter  the    temptations  it  must  surely 
bring. 

Tou  have  heard  the  like  counsel,  it  m^y  be, 
a  hundred  times  before,  on  a  hundred  sab- 
baths,  and  think  that  you  are  much  the  same 
as  you  were,  and  that  hereafter  as  you  are 
now  you  may  hear  and  consider  the  gospel 
invitation.  1  would  not,  as  you  know,  casta 
gloom  over  the  mind  of  any,  not  a  word  of 
censure  do  I  wish  to  give,  but  I  would  affec- 
tionately urge  you  to  consider  that  you  cannot 
be  the  same  ;  ii  you  seem  te  care  less  for  what 
you  have  read  to-day  than  you  did  for  the 
last  appeal  you  heard  like  it,  you  should  fear 
that  you  have  moved  away  from  the  point 
where  you  once  steod :  the  change  is  not  in 
Him  to  whom  I  would  fain  endeavour  to  lead 
you — His  love  yeai'ns  over  you  as  ever,  His 
ear  is  open  to  your  prayer — the  change  must, 
be  in  yourself;  a  change  not  one  to  discou- 
rage you  from  regaining  the  point  you  may 
appear  te  have  lost,  but  one,  if  allowed  and 
disregarded  for  a  length  of  time,  which  is 
indeed  calling  for  your  efforts  and  your 
prayers.  You  have  used  up  so  many  weeks' 
and  months'  quantity  of  your  short  allotment 
of  life,  and  there  remains  so  much  the  less, 
you  are  so  much  nearer  whichever  path  you 
are  choosing.  You  are  more  grown  to  good 
or  evil,  more  l)ent  upon  heaven  or   earth, 
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than  when  you  heard  the  gospel  call  last ; 
and  as  smee  every  night  you  must  pitch  your 
tent  a  day's  journey  nearer  some  home,  Oh ! 
may  you  be  striving  through  the  wilderness 
of  this  world  to  press  forward  daily  towards 
the  promised  land ! 


7. 
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TRUTH. 

Some  3-ears  ago,  when  certain  rule8  in  res- 
pect to  travelling  on  the  Sunday  were  in 
force,  in  America,  a  man  was  riding  on  horee- 
baek  near  Worcester,  in  Massachusetts. 

It  was  on   a   Sunday   morning,  and  the 
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traveller  was  soon  stopped  by  a  town  officer, 
whose  business  it  was  to  see  to  the  carrying 
out  of  certain  laws  relating  to  the  observance 
of  the  Sabbath  ;  and  he  was  asked  his  reason 
for  riding  on  the  Lord's  day. 

"My  fiither  lies  dead  at  Sutton,"  said  the 
other,  "and  I  hope  you  will  not  detain  me." 

"  Certainly  not,"  said  the  officer,  "  under 
these  circumstances,"  and  accordingly  he 
allowed  the  man  to  proceed. 

About  two  days  after,  as  the  traveller  was 
returning  the  same  way,  he  happened  to  meet 
the  same  officer  on  the  road.  They  recognized 
each  other,  and  the  following  conversation 
ensued. 

"  You  passed  here  last  Sunday  morning  I 
think,  sir." 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  traveller,  "  I  did." 

"And  I  think  you  mentioned  that  you 
were  hastening  to  attend  your  father's  fu- 
neral— were  you  in  time  ?" 

"  No,"  said  the  traveller,  "  I  did  not  say  I 
was  going  to  my  father's  funeral — I  said  he 
lay  dead  in  Sutton,  and  so  he  did ;  but  he 
has  been  dead  for  fifteen  years." 

Thus  you  perceive  that  even  the  actual 
truth  may  be  spoken  in  such  words  as  design- 
edly to  deceive  another — they  conveyed  an 
intentional  falsehood  to  the  town  officer.  It 
is  not  so  much  whether  au  ae,\AX"5xV  Y\<^  \i^  \.0A^ 
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which  is  the  guilty  part  in  the  eye  of  God,  as 
the  intention  thus  to  deceive,  to  make  another 
believe  something  which  is  not  true ;  it  is  in 
vain  to  attempt  to  steer  between  prevaricar 
tion  and  direct  falsehood. 

It  is  not  only  the  ill-disguised  contempt  of 
our  fellows  which  will  ever  follow  discovery 
in  a  fidsehood  we  need  fear  so  much,  as 
the  injury  inflicted  on  the  mind ;  an  injury 
not  visible  to  the  eye  of  man,  but  as  plain  to 
the  eye  of  God  as  a  stain  or  a  disease  would 
be  to  us.  But  although  invisible  we  can  dis- 
cover the  efifeets  in  a  feeling  of  shame  (how- 
ever we  may  attempt  to  hide  it  by  pride) 
which  comes  over  the  mind  ;  we  feel  we  are  " 
not  as  we  once  were,  and  begin  to  find  it 
easier  to  tell  a  falsehood  agam,  instead  of 
speaking  the  truth  boldly  out  at  once.  By 
repeated  falsehoods  all  moral  dignity  and 
noble  feeling  in  the  soul  are  finally  lost. 

An  action  even,  without  a  word  being 
spoken,  may  constitute  a  falsehood ;  as  when 
a  groom  holding  out  a  empty  measure  de- 
ceives his  horse  into  thinking  he  has  some 
oats  in  it,  and  the  horse  allows  itself  to  be 
caught  in  consequence. 
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OUR  FATHERS  AND  MOTHERS. 

Nothing  is  more  striking,  as  showing  the 
wise  and  gracious  plans  of  our  Creator,  than 
when  surrounded  by  a  number  of  young 
people,  to  ask  the  question  where  were  all 
these  some  fifteen  years  back?  They  were 
not  alive, — this  room  crowded  with  boys  not 
one  of  whom  was  alive  when  it  was  built ! 

How  can  we  help  admiring  the  wonderful 
provision  by  which  thousands  and  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  children  are  nourished  and 
cherished,  till  they  have  grown  to  be  as 
healthy  and  intelligent  as  these  boys  now 
are !  What  cause  is  there  to  thank  God  for 
our  "  Fathers  and  Mothers !"  That  obe- 
dience of  love  towards  them  is  pleasing  to 
God,  we  «ire  assured,  again  and  again  ;  and 
when  we  give  the  subject  a  little  thought,  we 
shall  clearly  see  why  this  is  so  highly  es- 
teemed in  the  sight  of  God;  for  there  are 
many  things  which  prove  that  the  same  dis- 
position to  love  and  obey  ovvc  ^^^^wX.*^  Sa* 
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nearly  associated  with  the  obedience  and  love 
we  owe  to  our  Heavenly  Father.  We  ahonld 
try  to  encourage  the  most  respectful  thooghte 
about  our  parents.  We  should  view  them  as 
standing  in  the  most  endearing  relation  to 
us,  as  those  who,  while  young,  9tand  as  in 
Grod's  stead  towards  us.  We  should  regard 
them  as  those  to  whose  love  and  government  * 
Grod  Himself  has  committed  us.  We  read  in 
old  times  of  two  sons  who  saved  their  aged 
parents  at  the  sacrifice  of  all  they  possessed, 
and  at  the  risk  of  their  own  lives. 

The  city  had  been  set  on  fire :  there  were 
gold  and  plunder  to  be  had— but  no !  tixe 
two  youths  sought  their  aged  parents ;  one 
took  his  father  on  his  back,  and  the  other  his 
mother,  and  away  they  bore  them  through 
the  scorching  streets,  till  they  had  got  them 
safely  outside  the  walls.  Those  lads  loved 
their  parents  aright. 

Granted  that,  if  perchance  they  be  aged 
and  possibly  infirm,  there  is  little  of  interest 
or  amusement,  and,  therefore,  but  little  fel- 
low-feeling between  them  and  you  ;  granted, 
even  that,  with  increasing  age  and  feebleness, 
there  may  be  at  times  a  querulousness  of  dis- 
position, should  you  not,  in  spite  of  all  this, 
remember  what  they  have  been  to  you  ? 

With  life  and  health  laid  up,  as  it  were,  in 
store  for  them  it  may  be  for  many  years  yet 
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to  come,  how  apt  are  the  young  not  to  feel 
for  the  aged.  You  may  laugh  at  the  little 
weaknesses  and  foibles  of  the  old,  let  us  see 
if  you  laugh  at  them  when  your  hairs  are 
grey!  You  have  yet  to  learn  the  sadness 
felt  as  one  relation  after  another, — one  old 
friend  after  another,  the  comrade  of  our  early 
days, — passes  from  our  sight  never  again  to 
return.  The  eye  once  as  bright  as  your  own 
is  dimmed,  it  is  true,  by  age;  the  spirits 
once  as  bright  and  gay  as  your  own,  are 
heavy  now  perhaps  by  many  an  anxious 
care ;  the  limbs  once  as  light  and  active  as 
yours  are  failing,  it  is  true ;  but  if  when  it 
shall  come  to  your  turn  to  experience  this, 
if  when  you  need  a  stronger  than  you — an 
Almighty  Friend  to  whom  to  turn — and  you 
do  not  wish  Him  to  close  His  ear  to  you,  try 
to  do  your  duty  to  your  earthly  parents. 

It  IS  true,  alas  !  that  there  are  some  who 
will  say,  "  But  there  are  many  things  in  my 
parents  I  can  neither  '  honour'  nor  '  obey ;' 
they  never  taught  me  when  my  heart  was 
young  and  could  have  been  easily  turned  to 
God  to  ]jhiy  to  Him,  and  I  have  grown  up 
hardened  in  habits  of  prayerlessness,  har- 
dened to  the  thought  of  His  goodness,  accus- 
tomed to  living  without  Him  in  the  world, 
ignorant  and  careless  of  the  presence  o^  ^ 
Joving  Saviour,'' 
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We  will  not  speak  of  such  parents  in  the 
terms  which  they  deserve ;  surely  we  may 
think  their  punishment  sufficient  m  the  day 
when  we  shall  all  stand  before  the  judgment- 
seat  of  Christy  and  His  Almighty  voice  ia 
asking  "Where  are  those  to  whom  I  en- 
trusted this  immortal  life,  but  which  thw 
ruined  from  their  sinfulness  and  neglect  r' 
Alas,  for  them !  they  are  saying  to  the  roda 
and  mountains,  "  Fall  upon  us,  and  hide  us 
from  the  face  of  Him  that  sitteth  upon  the 
throne!"  And  if  the  lot  of  those  bom  in 
such  scenes  of  irreligion,  if  not  in  scenes  of 
sin  and  wickedness,  excites  sympathy  and 
desires  for  a  happier  future  in  store  for  them, 
in  the  minds  of  their  teachers  and  friends, 
how  much  greater  must  be  the  interest  felt 
for  such  by  the  Great  and  Blessed  Creator 
Himself. 

He  never  made  man  to  bring  misery  on 
himself  and  on  his  children  or  wife,  by  sin 
and  idleness,  and  drunkenness,  and  an  irreli- 
gious life ;  for  what  is  it  but  His  Holy  Spirit 
which  ever  strives  to  incite  us,  when  tempted, 
as  we  all  must  be,  sooner  or  late?,  to  pray 
for  help  ?  How  must  the  loving  Saviour's 
heart  be  pained  with  seeing  the  lives  such 
children  are  brought  up  to, — to  witness  the 
temptations  such  are  exposed  to  as  they  grow 
older  ! 
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But  these  are  not  the  cases  most  of  us  have 
to  do  with,  most  of  us  have  had  Fathers  and 
Mothers  worthy  of  the  name. 

A  Mother  who  fed  you  at  her.  bosom  day 
by  day  for  many  a  month ;  many  and  many 
a  time  she  denied  herself  for  you,  many  a 
weary  hour  of  anxious  care  did  you  cause 
her ;  she  thought  of  you  wherever  she  went, 
and  your  little  cries  soon  brought  her  back ; 
she  bore  with  all  your  weaknesses  and  fret- 
fulness,  she  dried  up  your  tears  with  the 
sunshine  of  her  smiles,  and  sang  you  to  sleep 
with  gentle  songs.  Does  she  deserve  no  love, 
no  returns  from  you  ? 

Then  your  Father ; — how  many  a  year 
through  disappointments  and  anxious  cares 
has  he  patiently  toiled  from  morning  till 
night  to  procure  you  food  and  subsistence, 
when  you  could  do  nothing  for  yourself! 
What  plans  have  your  Father  and  Mother 
thought  over  for  you,  what  anxious  solicitude 
do  they  feel  that  you  should  grow  up  pure 
and  honourable  and  good  men.  How  many 
a  prayer  have  they  raised  for  God^s  blessing 
to  be  grafted  you,  that  you  might  join  them 
after  death  in  a  brighter  and  a  better  world ! 

Have  you  been  tempted  to  think  prayer  in 
the  family  tedious  and  monotonous  ?  Have 
you  ever  asked  yourself  why  it  feels  so,  and 
if  at  least  some  of  the  feivxW,  \^  ^csvxt  ^^^'X 
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What  more  beautiful  picture  can  you  desire, 
more  pleasing  in  the  sight  of  the  Great 
Oeator,  than  is  presenteaby  the  poet  Bums 
in  "  The  Cotter's  Saturday  Night :"—     • 

^  The  cheerful  snpper  o'er,  wi'  serious  £ace^ 

They,  round  the  ingle,  form  a  circle  wide ; 
The  sire  turns  o'er  w?  patriarchal  srace, 

The  big  ha*  bible  ance  his  fiEUher  s  pride. 
Then,  kneeling  down  to  Heaven's  Eternal  Eing^ 

The  saint,  the  father,  and  the  husband  prays ; 
Hope  springs  exulting  on  triumphant  wings,  - 

That  thus  they  aU.  may  meet  on  future  days." 

Who  was  it  but  your  Father  who  gave  you 
these  pretty  presents?  Who  took  you  to 
all  those  pretty  sights  ?  Who  tried  to  make 
your  studies  interesting  to  you  ?  Who  but 
he  supported,  protected,  and  educated  you  ? 
And  does  he  merit  no  love,  no  affection  from 
you  in  return  ? 

Look  at  any  poor  boy,  without  parents  to 
care  for  him,  without  home  it  may  be  even, 
driven  to  beg  in  the  streets,  and  you  must 
see  what  a  blessed  thing  it  is  to  have  a 
"  Father  and  Mother." 

It  is  to  be  marked  how  very  little  we  are 
told  of  the  early  days  of  our  Lord  Himself, 
when  He  was  a  boy,  and  yet  that  the  little 
we  are  told  about  them  should  bear  upon 
this  very  subject  of  obedience,  and  respect, 
and  Jove  to  parents.     We  learn  that  He  was 
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suhject  unto  His  parents,  and  that  Ho  increased 
in  wisdom  and  stature,  and  in  fovour  with 
God  and  man. 

And  oh !  if  He  who  was  God  over  all, 
blessed  for  evermore— if  He  honoured  and 
obeyed  His  parents,  setting  ns  an  example 
to  follow  in  His  steps,  can  we  plead  that  it  ia 
nnnecesaary  ? 

Do  you  feel  no  ambition  to  follow  that 
bright  example ;  and  now,  that  the  oppor- 
tunity is  yours,  also  to  increase  in  favour 
with  God  and  man  ?  If  so,  remember  that 
law  which  from  the  firat  God  Kafisw^  laiKia. 
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down  from  heaven  upon  Mount  Sinai — which 
shook,  and  burnt,  and  smoked  the  while — to 
give  with  nine  other  great  laws  to  mankind ; 
that  law,  **Honour  thy  Father  and  Mother, 
that  thy  days  may  be  long  in  the  land." 

To  warn  mankind  how  important  this  is, 
God  ordained  that  "  the  eye  which  mocketh 
at  his  father,  and  despiseth  to  obey  his 
mother,  the  ravens  of  the  valley  shall  pick  it 
out,"  meaning  that  such  might  expect  an  un- 
timely end,  and  thus  be  exposed  unburied  to 
the  birds  of  prey.  To  show  how  dreadfi#is 
disobedience  to  this  law  in  God's  sight,  how- 
ever lightly  we  may  think  of  it,  to  show 
what  great  importance  He  attaches  to  it,  we 
read  that  His  law  in  those  early  days  was, 
*'  If  a  ma'n  have  a  stubborn  and  rebellious 
son,  which  will  not  obey  the  voice  of  his 
father,  or  the  voice  of  his  mother,  they  shall 
say  unto  the  elders  of  the  city,  this  our  son 
is  stubborn  and  rebellious,  he  will  not  obey 
our  voice  ;  he  is  a  glutton  and  a  drunkard ; 
and  all  the  men  of  his  city  shall  stone  him 
with  stones  that  he  die." 

True,  we  live  now  under  a  new  a  clearer 
dispensation ;  true,  the  law  that  was  then, 
'*  Eye  for  eye,  tooth  for  tooth  ;  if  a  man  has 
caused  a  blemish  in  his  neighbour,  so  shall  it 
be  done  to  him  again,"  has  given  way  to  a 
pinker,  nobler,  higher  law,  now  that  mankind 
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are  sufficientiy  advanced  to  receive  it,  the 
new  law  oiir  Saviour  brought  with  Him  upon 
earth,  "  But  I  say  unto  you,  love  your 
enemies,  do  good  to  them  which  hate  you." 
True,  disobedient  and  bad  sons  are  not  to  be 
destroyed  in  this  way  now ;  cases  which 
would  have  been  death  under  the  old  law, 
appear  to  be  passed  unnoticed  now ;  but  is  it 
really  so  ?  Alas  !  how  many  boys  there  are 
of  a  character  only  too  like  that  just  repre- 
sented to  us, — unlike  the  youth  who  came  to 
Jesus  with  so  many  good  qualities  that  our 
Lord  loved  him,  though  he  lacked  one  thing 
needful ;  these,  as  they  grow  up,  are  pos- 
sessed neither  of  the  beauties  of  holiness  nor 
the  attractions  of  kindness  and  courtesy. 
Ungentle,  unaccommodating  in  their  dis- 
position, they  are  incapable  of  enjoying 
happiness,  and  unwilling  to  impart  it.  Un- 
happy young  men!  See  them  at  home; 
they  are  tyrannical,  morose,  selfish,  domi- 
neering. Ungrateftd,  disrespectful  to  their 
parents,  not  to  be  checked  by  a  Father's  mild 
authority,  unsoftened  by  a  Mother's  love ; 
these  often  actually  realize  the  words  of  God, 
their  days  are  not  long  in  the  land  ;  for  His 
Holy  Spirit  being  rejected,  and  having  with- 
drawn from  them,  how  often  do  such  add 
immorality  and  profligacy  to  all  this,  shorten 
their  own  lives,  and  do  m\xe\v  \jci  \ytviai&.  ^ 
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Mother's  heart,  and  bring  down  a  Fa£ii6r*B  . 
grey  hairs  with  sorrow  to  the  grave  I  Tme, 
such  are  not  suddenly  destroyed  now;  in 
these  days  of  grace  (tod  allows  the  wicked 
time  for  repentance;  our  punishments  and 
rewards  have  not  now  so  much  to  do  with 
this  life  as  in  olden  days,  but  such  if  they 
remain  impenitent  are  in  dan^r  of  a  worse 
punishment  than  stoning.  Oh !  do  not  go 
away  with  the  impression  that  such  conduct 
is  to  be  passed  by  now  unnoticed!  Is  it 
really  so  ?  Is  (rod's  eye  dull  that  it  cannot 
see  ?  It  is  easy  to  laugh  at  the  admonitions, 
the  warnings  of  others,  but  there  will  come  a 
time  to  such  when  they  will  laugh  again  no 
more !  You  may  go  on  to-day  and  to-morrow 
as  you  have  done ;  you  may  inflict  the 
bitterest  grief  and  pain  to  a  loving  parent ;  , 
you  may  visit  the  same  scenes  of  vice  and 
sin  yet  a  few  times  more  ;  the  jests,  and  folly, 
and  coarse  language  of  the  companions  you 
have  chosen  will  fall  yet  a  few  times  more 
upon  your  ear ;  you  may  think  that  Grod 
has  forgotten,  that  His  judgments  are  less 
sure  than  formerly,  but  the  hour — nay,  the 
moment  will  come  when  you  will  understand 
the  matter  better. 

Gentle,  loving,  as  our  Saviour  was  and  is, 

His  warnings  are  plain  and  unmistakable. 

He  forewarns  us  whom  we  slvowWL  fe«r,  not 
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those  who  can  kill  the  body,  and  after  that 
have  nothing  more  that  they  can  do ;  but 
fear  Him  who,  after  He  h^th  killed,  hath 
power  to  cast  into  hell ;  yea,  I  say  unto  you, 
fear  Him !  Let  not  God's  long-suffering  in 
these  times  make  any  think  that  His  eye, 
before  which  all  things  are  open  and  naked, 
looks  more  slightingly  upon  disobedience  to 
His  laws,  and  upon  sm,  than  in  these  former 
times.  Indeed  it  is  not  so  !  Is  there  such 
a  youth  as  I  have  described  attending  to  me 
at  this  moment  ?  Go,  I  implore  you,  while 
time  and  opportunity  are  yours,  to  your 
room — to  your  knees — to  your  God,  and 
strive  after  a  change  of  disposition  ;  it  is  the 
fruit,  I  am  aware,  of  many  a  struggle  to  such 
a  character  as  this,  of  many  a  prayer,  but 
remember  that  every  good  ancj  perfect  gift 
Cometh  from  Him,  and  that  change  you  need 
is  yet  possible. 

I  have  already  spoken  of  the  example  of 
our  Lord  Himself;  and  to  show  how  suitable 
it  is  for  your  imitation,  I  would  remind 
you  that  our  Lord  was  at  this  time 
twelve  years  old,  a  period  neither  too  late 
nor  too  early  to  suit  that  example  for  your 
imitation. 

But  instead  of  setting  our  eye  upon  His 
example,  and,  with  His  assistance,  earnestly 
endeavouring  to  follow  Him^  Wn  qSwk«^^^ 
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we  look  to  and  think  of,  instead,  what  others 
will  say  and  think  of  ns  if  we  dp  so. 

The  practice  of  private  prayer,— of  oohh 
munion  with  Grod  and  Chnst, — may  not,  in 
itself,  be  generally  delightfid  to  you  ;  but 
although  not  generally  delightfol  to  our  fallen 
nature,  it  would,  I  believe,  be  much  oftener 
practised  by  the  young,  at  the  period  of  life 
most  pleasing  to  God,  and  most  blessed  to 
themselves,  were  it  not  for  a  felse  and  mis- 
taken shame  of  what  may  be  said  or  thonglii 
of  them  by  others.  But  what?  Is  there  cause 
for  shame  because  our  hearts  are  yet  young 
and  tender  towards  our  Heavenly  Eailier? 
Are  we  to  feel  shame  because  we  desire 
to  love,  and  serve,  that  great  and  Blessed 
God  in  whom  "  we  all  live  and  breathe  and 
have  our  being  ?  "  It  would  seem  strange,  we 
think,  to  be  seen  reading  the  Bible,  although 
that  blessed  Book  is  the  only  one  in  tiie 
whole  world  which  has  God  for  its  author. 
It  would  seem  unusual,  we  fear,  to  seem  to  love 
prayer,  although  by  it  alone  can  be  fitted  for 
a  brighter  and  a  purer  world. 

Surely  we  all  see  the  falseness  of  all  this  ; 
surely,  the  shame,  and  the  deepest  shame  too, 
is  to  those  who  refuse  to  pray  to  their  Creator 
and  f^reserver ;  surely  there  is  not  a  sight 
more  blessed  on  this  fallen  earth,  than  a 
youth  thus  rich  in  love  towards  hia  God ! 
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I  have  spoken  of  the  false  shame  whiclT 
would  turn  us  aside  very  early  from  piety ; 
but  this  is  not  all,  strange  to  say  you  some- 
times learn  to  feel  ashamed  of  indulging  your 
natural  affections — of  being  much  attiached 
to  your  Father,  or  Mother,  or  Sister,  and 
being  fond  of  their  society. 

You  fancy  it  is  unmanly  to  be  influenced 
by  them,  and  you  are  afraid  of  being  sup- 
posed to  care  for  their  kindness  and  tender- 
ness towards  you.  I  would  not  discourage 
perfect  manliness  and  independence,  but  I 
would  ask  you — do  you  not  sometimes  affect 
a  bluntness  and  hardness  you  do  not  really 
feel? 

At  first  it  is  put  on  with  an  effort,  from  fear 
of  seeming  too  fond  of  home  ;  but  alas !  the 
effort,  I  fear,  soon  ceases,  especially  in  some 
dispositions,  to  be  one,  and  the  coldness  and 
reserve,  which  were  at  first  merely  put  on, 
become  too  often  the  natural  temper.  It 
may  be  greatly  owing  to  the  system  of  educa- 
tion, in  England,  which  tends  to  weaken  and 
lower  confidence  and  love  between  parent  and 
child ;  for  certainly  there  is  more  of  cor- 
dial intimacy,  more  of  real  familiar  friendship, 
between  parents  and  children  in  other  coun- 
tries of  Europe  than  generally  exists  among 
us.  In  England,  when  at  school,  there  is  a 
long  absence  from  home,  o\5[v^^  ^^t^<3\^&  ^s^.^ 
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things  engross  a  large  share  of  your  thoughts 
and  feelings. 

Many  things,  small  in  themselves,  are  fdt 
very  keenly  ;  for  instance,  you  compare  your- 
self with  others  and  you  do  not  like  to  have 
less  money  than  other  boys,  or  to  have  fewer 
presents  sent  you — this  hurts  your  pride,  and 
you  think  of  your  parents  as  less  generous  or 
less  wealthy  than  others.  Thus  feeling  to- 
wards home,  the  effect  of  absence  is  increased 
tenfold :  concealment  and  restraint  are  some- 
times the  dispositions  with  which  you  meet 
your  fathers. 

Then  comes  actual  life — ^you  go  out  to  ser^ 
vice,  as  clerk  or  as  apprentice,  perhaps,  in 
another  town,  it  may  be  to  other  parts  of  the 
world,  and  settle  at  a  distance  from  your 
father's  house ;  the  opportunities  of  undoing 
the  bad  and  cold  impressions  of  early  life  are 
no  more  attainable,  those  loving  voices  which 
are  associated  with  early  and  bygone  days 
are  but  to  be  heard  by  you  a  few  times  more, 
and  all  that  passes  between  father  and  son 
is  a  few  short  letters,  and  a  few  short  visits, 
till  you  are  called  upon  to  perform  the  last  sad 
act  of  duty  that  will  ever  be  required  of  you — 
in  following  your  parent's  body  to  the  grave ! 

Though  this  may  be  far  from  being  your 

rase,   we    have   all  need   to   guard   against 

the    tendency    to    that   fe\aft    ^\v^x£ift,  \.\va.t. 
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hateful  pride,  which  is  prone  to  suppress 
the  expression  of  duty  and  affection,  which 
makes  you  affect  being  undutiful  even 
before  you  are  so  in  reality.  And  I 
press  it  upon  your  attention  the  more 
earnestly,  that  your  confidence  and  affection 
may  not  be  lost  toward  your  earthly  parent 
before  they  are  centred  upon  an  Heavenly 
one.  For  I  would  remind  you  that  the  same 
coldness  encouraged  towards  those  who  stand 
in  His  place  respecting  you  is  too  likely  to 
be  felt  also  towards  our  Heavenly  Father. 
In  all  that  I  have  said,  in  reference  to  the 
claims  of  a  parent,  I  had  this  in  view ;  for 
what  are  they  but  a  faint  type  of  that  duty, 
that  affection,  that  confidence  which  ought  to 
exist  in  your  heart  towards  your  Creator  and 
Redeemer  ?  1  am  the  more  desirous,  in  con- 
clusion, to  draw  your  attention  to  this,  be- 
cause many  who  are  gentle,  docile  and  duti- 
ful towards  their  earthly  parents  may  yet  be 
wanting  in  this  one  needful  thing. 

There  maybe  some  among  you  who  possess 
many  things  really  lovely  and  amiable,  kindly, 
and  affectionate  to  your  parents  and  compa- 
nions; willing  ever  to  oblige,  and  looked  upon 
by  them  in  turn  with  joy  and  pride.  There  may 
be  some  of  you  who,  if  needful,  would  work 
nobly  to  render  assistance  to  an  aged  Mother^ 
and  keep  her  from  want,  >n\vo  n^^ovsJA  ^^ix<^ 
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your  last  meal  with  her^  and  your  brother  or 
sister,  or  friend,  while  at  the  same  time  yoa 
are  wholly  destitute  of  piety  or  affection  to- 
wards God. 

Alas !  this,  more  than  anything  else,  ex- 
hibits to  us  the  fallen  state  of  man  towards 
his  beneficent  Maker.  That  the  immoral,' the 
thief,  the  adulterer,  and  the  covetous  whose 
idol  is  his  wealth,  should  disclaim  subjection 
to  his  God  is  sad  but  not  surprising ;  but* 
the  alienation  of  the  world  from  its  Maker  is 
even  yet  more  seen  in  the  amiability  which 
can  feel  love  to  all  but  Gt)d, — the  industry 
that  feels  no  labour  heavy  that  never  yet 
wrought  one  work  for  Chnst,  done  to  please 
Him, — the  strength  and  endurance  that  care 
for  no  toil,  except  the  labour  of  serving  and 
worshipping  God .  That  must  be  a  separation 
indeed  which  exiles  Him,  as  it  were,  from 
the  world  that  He  has  made  !  That  when^ 
His  voice  is  heard  seeking  admittance  to  our 
hearts,  "  when  He  comes  to  His  own,  His  own 
receive  Him  not."  Will  you  that  He  should 
see  the  fairest  thing  that  He  has  formed, — 
the  fairest  feelings  He  has  emplanted, — em- 
bracing every  object  but  Himself,  bearing 
fruit  for  all  but  Him.  Your  cheerfid  presence 
may  make  you  welcome  Avherever  you  go, 
many  an  eye  brightens  when  you  enter,  and 
the  idndly  smile  shows  yovx  axe  ^  feL-^ovsccv^A 
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with  all ;  have  you  no  wish  for  the  favour  of 
One  whose  favour  is  above  all  ?  You  would 
not  willingly  be  thought  ungrateful,  unkind 
to  your  companions,  nor  repulse  the  kindly 
feelmgs  of  a  young  companion  towards  your- 
self; will  you  repulse,  by  coldness  and  in- 
-gratitude.  Him  who  has  so  loved  you  ?  Will 
you  refuse  His  love  who  even  died  for  your 
sake,  to  redeem  you  and  to  make  you  His  ? 

Shall  you,  by  courtesy,  civility,  and  good- 
nature, please  and  gratify  every  one  else, 
but  never  ask  "WTiere  is  my  Maker,  my 
Heavenly  Father  who  gives  me  all  things  to 
enjoy,  that  I  may  fed  the  light  of  His  coun- 
tenance, and  reflect  it  back  ni  gratitude  and 
love  ?" — He  who  merits  our  faith,  our  love, 
our  submission,  our  devotedness.  He,  our 
Creator,  Preserver  and  Benefactor !  Does  it 
never  occur  to  you  if  such  a  one  is  amongst 
us  this  day  to  ask  yourself,  "  How  must  I 
appear  in  the  sight  of  God  Himself,  with  this 
one  defect — the  want  of  religion,  of  piety 
towards  Him  ?" 

Seek,  then,  by  overcoming  the  false  pride 
and  coldness  I  have  spoken  of  towards  your 
nearest  relatives  and  friends,  to  encourage  in 
your  heart  the  growth  of  kindly  affection  and 
disposition.  But  let  your  reason  for  doing 
so  be  because  you  feel  it  is  pleasing  in  the 
sight  of  Him,  who  is  the  ueares>\,  vw\S  ^<i^^^^ 
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friend  of  them  all ,  One  w  ho  thought  nothing 
too  dear  or  too  costly  to  resign  for  us 

At  unexpected  seasons,  m  unforeseen  ways, 
and  without  effort  on  your  part,  tokens  of 
God's  goodwill  will  come  dropping  in  upon 


—.^-ai^Sf 


■^^i^^^ls    W 


you  as  richly  laden  vessels  come  dropping  info 
a  sheltered  harbour  with  the  tide. 

And  if  miracles  are  not  wrought  for  your 
reward  in  this  life, — if  purer  gales  do  not 
breathe  to  preserve  your  health,  nor  softer 
3ua3  arise  and  more  timely  rains  descend  to 
ripen  your  harvest, — ^et  oi  ftiia  ^ouaxft  itmA- 
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-dent  that  God  is  pleased  with  you,  and  will 
surely  manifest  His  approbation. 

He,  indeed,  looks  with  gracious  approval 
upon  a  blameless,  dutiful  childhood,  as  it 
blossoms  into  a  graceful  youth  and  manhood. 
He  regards  with  pleasure  the  inclination  of 
your  heart  towards  him,  your  early  docility 
and  gentle  good-humoured  acquiescence  to 
those  who  endeavour  to  act  for  you,  standing, 
as  it  were,  in  His  stead. 

"Honour,"  then,  "thy  Father  and  thy 
Mother  that  thy  days  may  be  long  in  the 
land.''  Do  not  repel,  by  coldness,  as  if  to 
show  that  you  can  do  without  it,  the  affection 
they  feel  and  show  towards  you ;  let  their 
faults  be  what  they  may,  the  life-long  affection 
of  a  parent  is  not  to  be  slighted  :  the  world 
is  cold  and  selfish,  you  will  find  such  love  is 
easier  lost  than  found,  and  when  that  familiar 
form  and  well-remembered  voice  have  passed 
away,  it  can  never  be  felt  for  you  again.  But 
above  all  let  me  urge  you,  finally,  never  to 
forget  what  the  object  of  your  obedience  to 
them  is — ^that  it  is  but  to  lead  you  to  obey 
and  love  another  and  an  Almighty  Father. 

Repel  not,  above  all  besides,  by  coldness 
and  indifference,  the  affectionate  and  sincere 
desires  to  please  and  love  and  honour  Him  we 
all  sometimes  or  other  must  surely  feel. 

Beware,  above  all  else,  whew  H\^  ^^\^<^ 
voice  pleads  with   you,  agamat  am  ot  m^^- 
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ference  and  coldness  to  Him  and  His,  how 
you  turn  a  deaf  ear  and  stifle  such  feelings 
with  your  pleasures  and  pursuits.  The  fiuse 
of  nature  never,  surely,  showed  a  sight  so 
wonderful  as  is  expressed  in  these  words, 
''Behold  I  stand  at  the  door  and  knock*" 
That  He,  the  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth,  who 
holds  the  universe  in  the  hoUoW  of  his  hand ; 
He  who  was  Grod  from  everlasting  to  ever- 
lasting, before,  in  His  eternal  counsel,  JSe 
thought  good  to  create  heaven  and  earth — 
''  when  the  morning  stars  sang  together  and 
all  the  sons  of  God  shouted  for  joy  ;'*  that 
He,  in  the  person  of  a  Saviour,  should  show 
such  divine  condescension,  such  unmerited, 
and  alas !  often  unrequited,  love,  as  to  stand 
and  knock  at  the  door  of  each  of  our  hearts ! 
But  the  wonder  of  wonders  is  that  none  other 
than  God  Himself  should  come,  thus  standing 
at  the  door,  asking  us — "  My  son,  give  me  thy 
heart,  open  the  door ;  my  yoke  is  not  a  heavy 
one,  my  burdens  are  but  light,  consent  to  be 
my  son  and  I  will  be  thy  God :  thy  stay  in 
this  world  cannot  be  a  long  one,  its  restless 
scenes  will  not  give  thee  happiness,  for  after 
drinking  of  earthly  pleasures  thou  wilt  surely 
thirst  again,  why  then  spend  that  strength 
for  nought  which  now  thou  mayest  spend  for 
my  honour  and  thy  own  eternal  welfare ;  and 
/  will  give  thee  of  that  living  vf^teit  of  which 
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those  who  drink  will  never  feel  thirst  again. 
A  few  hurtful  pleasures  thou  must  deny  thy- 
self, it  is  true,  a  few  lessons  in  my  school 
thou  must  learn,  it  is  true,  to  fit  thee  for  the 
life  of  bliss  to  come :  as  others,  thou  must 
share,  it  is  true,  the  penalty  of  my  righteous 
judgment  on  a  fallen  world,  and  like  others 
thou  must  one  day  return  to  dust ;  but  accept 
the  offers  of  my  love  which  thou  canst  not 
doubt,  seeing  that  I  gave  myself  to  redeem 
thee,  and  I  will  be  with  thee  through  life  to 
death  " — and  that  there  should  be  any  that 
refuse ! 

It  is  not  that  the  door  is  never  opened. 
The  world,  with  its  pleasures,  its  gains,  and 
its  pursuits,  knocks,  and  you  know,  my  boys, 
that  it  is  opened  to  it.  Evil  passions  and 
desires  and  Satan,  even,  knock  and  you  know, 
my  boys,  the  door  is  sometimes  opened  to 
them. 

I  would  entreat  you  to  mark  Christ's  words 
"  Behold  I  stand :"  the  attitude  is  of  one  who 
may  soon  pass  on,  from  the  unopened  door ; 
human  patience,  even  gentlest  pity,  would  in 
time,  turn  sadly  away.  "  They  wish  to  be  left 
alone;  day  after  day  have  I  gone  offering 
them  blessings — priceless,  eternal,  and  they 
have  spurned  them  away;  Sunday afler  Sun- 
day have  I  sent  them  teachers,  inviting  them 
to  come  to  me^   encouTag^xv^  Wveov  m  ^S^ 
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danger  and  trouble  and  temptation^  to  pray 
to  meir  Saviour,  knowing  that  He  will  near 
and  save  all  that  put  their  trust  in  Him,  but 
they  would  rather  be  left  alone;  my  kind- 
ness and  my  charity  must  be  turned  into 
other  channels,  where  they  may  meet  with  a 
welcome  and  loving  reception.  Well  I  if  it 
must  be  so,  let  them  alone  P^ 

Surely  there  are  some  of  us  who  have  tried 
His  patience  long  enough !  I  would  have 
you  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  possible,  even 
m  early  life,  thus  to  reject  the  offers  of  Grod ; 
and  to  pass  a  life  of  ordinary  ease  and  com- 
fort, though  in  a  life  chosen  by  ourselves  and 
without  God  in  the  world.  It  is  marked 
by  no  greater  symptom  than  a  prayerless, 
thoughtless  life,  by  almost  perfect  indifference 
to  religion,  by  the  aim  and  object  of  your 
life  being  centred  in  yourself.  Alas !  I  fear 
there  may  come  a  time,  in  the  e^erience  of 
some,  when  His  sun,  it  is  true,  may  still  shine 
a  few  more  days  upon  your  dwelling,  but 
there  may  be  no  Jesus  there !  The  day  may 
come,  for  life  is  at  best  but  uncertain,  when 
there  will  be  another  knocking  at  your  door ; 
where  the  Saviour  stood  once  there  stands 
now  the  King  of  Terrors — Death.  Oh !  how 
will  you  then  spring  to  your  feet  and  rush  to 
the  door  to  seek  for  Christ,  where  once  He 
came  in  vain  to  seek  for  t[o\5. 
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But  the  opportunity,  the  precious  opportu- 
nity is  yours  now;  you  need  only  to  open  to 
Him  your  heart,  to  call  upon  Him  by  prayer. 
He  is  near  you  now,  His  ear  is  not  heavy 
that  He  cannot  hear ;  He  is  as  near  you  now 
as  if  He  still  lived  upon  the  earth,  He  is  even 
more  so :  go  to  Him,  go  from  our  discourses 
to  Him — to  lead  you  to  Him  is  the  one  object 
which  we  have  ever  proposed  to  ourselves  in 
writing. 

Perish  all  our  discourses  and  all  our  books, 
if  this  is  not  the  spirit  which  animates  them. 

Go  to  Him  yourself,  I  cannot  say  more,  for 
human  language  stops  at  that  limit ;  beyond, 
in  communion  with  Christ,  pass  things  which 
are  between  yourself  and  God  only,  things 
*'  with  which  a  stranger  intermeddleth  not" — 
which  cannot  be  reduced  into  any  language, 
although  known  in  the  happy  experience  of 
the  least  of  the  children  of  God. 

You  had  judged  Him  severe,  my  boys.  His 
yoke  heavy.  His  conditions  impracticable; 
you  will  find  Him  meek  and  lowly  in  heart, 
keeping  account  for  you  of  a  cup  of  cold 
water  given  for  His  sake ;  gathering  up  with 
love  and  approval  the  least  good  which  He 
perceives  in  you. 

He  will  show  you  that  He  followed  you 
with  tender  and  watchful  interest  through 
your  life,  from  the  most  dialaxvV  ^^\w\.^\sns^ 
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you  know  yourselfy  makmg  all  temiinale  fa 
these  thoughts  of  con  version  which  He  now ' 
produces  in  you — is  it  not  time  ? — and  whidi, 
in  favoured  moments,  you  all  some  time  ov 
other  must  have  felt. 

And  if  there  be  one  amongst  us  new,  who 
one  day  poured  out  his  penitent  heart  befiure 
Grod,  and  has  formed  unknown  to  aU  mea  the 
sincere  design  (more  sincere,  alas !  than 
lized)  of  giving  himself  to  the  Lord 
servedly,  He  will  instruct  him  that.it  was^ 
nevertheless,  not  lost — ^that  honest  resolu- 
tion ;  that  it  did  not  fall  to  the  ground — that 
silent  prayer ;  that  they  have  not  flowed  in 
vain — those  too-soon  dried  tears,  of  whieh 
He  alone  still  retains  the  trace;  and  aU 
which  loving  proofe,  gathered  within  His 
faithful  bosom,  will  one  day  bear  for  him 
their  precious  fruit ! 
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SUCCESS    IN    LIFE, 
Being  Parting  Words,  with  Suggestions 

FOR  CARRYING  RELIGION  INTO  DaILT  LiFB, 

AND  Hints  for  Self-improvement. 

As  I  draw  towards  the  close  of  this  volume, 
I  think  with  both  hope  and  fear  on  the  in- 
fluence it  may  have  exerted  over  a  youthful 
reader.  I  have  endeavoured,  as  fully  and  as 
clearly  as  I  could,  to  present  to  you  the 
duties,  the  importance,  and  the  happiness  of 
a  truly  Christian  life. 

These  addresses  may  have  been  the  means 
of  bringing  very  clearly  before  your  mind 
the  question  whether  you  will  attempt  the 
reformation  and  self-improvement  which,  as 
fallen  creatures  we  all  need, — whether  you 
will  forsake  what  is  sinful  in  your  life, — 
whether  you  will  accomplish,  by  a  life  to 
God,  the  great  object  for  which  that  life  has 
been  given  you ;  or  not. 

It  is  a  serious  thing,  if  NvT[iat\Xi^^^'b  ^^"^^ 
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is  true,  to  have  the  opportunity  of  reading  a 
religious  book,  especially  one  adapted  ex- 
pressly for  our  use. 

The  time  may  come  when  we  may  have  to 
look  back,  with  remorse  and  alarm,  to  the 
time  when,  with  a  vigorous,  healthy  mind,, 
and  leisure  and  opportunity  for  a  calm  and 
deliberate  choice,  God  in  His  providence 
placed  in  our  hands  an  earnest  call  to  be 
His. 

It  is  sad  to  me  to  think  that  even  one  of 
those  who  may  read  some  portion,  at  least, 
of  this  book,  may  then  have  to  recall  being 
for  a  brief  moment  roused  to  earnest  desires 
after  a  nobler,  better  life, — inspired  with 
some  resolution  to  begin  at  once  the  acquire- 
ment of  some  habit  recommended, — but  soon 
some  trifling  thing,  a  new  pursuit,  a  new 
book,  a  fresh  companion,  sufficed  to  blot  from 
his  recollection  those  passages  which  had 
arrested  his  attention  ;  he  may  then  remem- 
ber how  the  duties  commended  to  his  adop- 
tion were  gradually  neglected,  and  how  he 
returned  once  more  to  his  former  state  of 
inaction  and  spiritual  slumber.  You  will 
believe,  my  dear  young  reader,  that  it  is  not 
my  wish  to  say  a  word  of  censure — to  throw 
one  shade  over  your  cheerfulness  and  plea- 
sures  ;  jour  best  happiness  and  interests  are 
my  fondest  wish  :  but  1  wo\x\A  a.^^Ql\<^w^t^lY 
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warn  you  against  that  falling  back  from 
attempted  reformation ;  that  turning  again 
to  sins  once  repented  of,  and  once  forsaken  ; 
that  turning  away  in  weariness  from  duties 
once  pleasant  and  once  performed.  I  would 
fain  urge  upon  you  renewed  effort,  while 
youth  and  strength  are  yours,  till  you  have 
passed  the  few  years  of  life  which  so  often 
prove  the  turning  point  in  the  character.  I 
would  have  you  fear,  above  all  else,  letting 
days,  weeks,  months,  and  whole  years  pass 
by  without  thought  of  God,  or  any  earnest 
attempts  to  be  His,  after  the  path  of  duty, 
and  progress,  and  happiness  has  been  opened 
before  you.  I  would  ask  you  to  remember 
that  a  book  of  religious  instruction  is  not 
merely  like  a  medicme,  which,  once  taken, 
will  produce  its  good  effects  without  the 
least  effort  on  your  part.  You  will  do  well 
to  read  often  such  books  as  may  have  been 
found,  from  your  own  experience,  to  incline 
your  mind  to  good ;  but  you  may  read  such 
books  frequently,  and  yet  make  no  progress 
in  piety,  no  steps  towards  success  in  life. 

You  cannot  expect  merely  to  satisfy  your- 
self with  bringing  religious  truth  into  con- 
tact with  your  mind,  without  attempting  to 
follow  its  precepts  by  your  own  active  efforts 
and  earnest  prayers. 

If  one  desire  has  been  ram^  vcv  ^wjcc  \sccs^ 
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to  strive  after  a  noble  and  worthy  life  on 
earthy  and  after  future  and  eternal  happiness, 
and  to  attempt  at  once  self-iAprovementi 
permit  me  to  urge  upon  you  the  importance 
of  asking  God's  blessing  and  aid  upon  such 
a  desire,  before  it  passes  from  your  mind.  I 
would  ask  you  to  do  nothing,  to  attempt 
nothing,  without  this  step,  because  I  well 
know  that  without  it  such  attempts  will  be 
useless ;  but  with  His  aid  you  need  despair 
of  nothing,  for  with  God's  blessing  such  a 
life  is  now  within  your  reach. 

Do  not  think  that  you  are  expected  to  do 
much  at  first,  and  do  not  attempt  too  much ; 
your  best  eflforts  will  be  with  yourself — the 
attainment  of  settled  habits  for  good. 

Your  first  object  should  ever  be  to  obtain 
a  real  love  and  aifection  for  the  things  of 
God, — the  habit  of  associating  the  thought 
of  God  with  what  you  like  best — your  fa- 
vourite pursuits,  and  amusements;  in  this 
lies  the  secret  of  all  success. 

From  whence  have  you  obtained  the  idea, 
shared  more  or  less  by  all  of  us  while  young, 
that  such  a  life  is  to  curtail  your  pleasures  ? 
How  is  it  to  do  so  ?  Why  should  a  day's 
pleasure,  a  holiday,  a  favourite  amusement, 
give  you  less  enjoyment  because  you  have  in 
a  few  simple,  honest  words,  thanked  God  for 
these  good  things  of  your  He — ^foi  i\ift  many 
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pleasures  you  are  expecting  and  have  in 
store  ?  You  cannot  think  that  He  who  gives 
us  all  things^ichly  to  enjoy,  desires  to  lessen 
your  happiness,  and  enjoyment,  for  you  know 
that  it  is  in  Him  we  all  live,  and  move,  and 
have  our  being ;  that  it  is  His  hand  that 
supports  us,  His  creation  which  ministers  to 
our  pleasures. 

Will  you  then  overcome  this  prejudice,  and 
read  over  the  remainder  of  this  book,  and 
ask  yourself  if  you  cannot  make  some  of  the 
attamments  it  suggests  your  own  ? 


.•o 
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I. — On  Pratbb;   reading  the  Sgeiftubiss; 

AND  PASSING  THE   SaBBATH. 
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nal;  Books  to  be  bead;  bast  Studibs. 

III. — On  Nobleness;  Kindness;  FoBorvK- 
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V. — Hints  to  Youths  in  the  Office, 
Wabehouse,  etc. 
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VII. — Hints  to  Boys  and  Young  Men 
^N  Workshops,  Factories,  Shops,  ETa 

Conclusion. 
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I  AM  aware  of  the  difficulty  there  exists  in 
giving  any  hints  for  daily  habits  and  rules  of 
conduct  to  various  classes  of  youthful  readers. 
There  must  ever  be  a  difficulty  in  address- 
ing those  in  different  stations  and  positions  in 
life.  Your  companions,  your  intelligence, 
your  pursuits,  and  your  temptations  diflfer 
very  widely ;  but  I  have  ever  had  this  in 
view  in  the  following  rules,  and,  as  in  the 
previous  addresses,  I  am  not  aware  that  there 
is  any  one  acquirement  recommended  for 
your  adoption  which  is  beyond  the  power  of 
each  one  of  you,  let  his  position  be  what  it 
may,  to  attain. 

As,  however,  there  are  two  very  large 
classes — the  youths  occupying  positions  as 
clerks,  &c.,  in  our  large  towns,  and  secondly, 
those  employed  in  our  factories,  workshops, 
warehouses,  &c.,  to  whom  a  few  words  may 
be  interesting,  I  have  added  a  few  sugges- 
tions which  apply  especially  to  them.  The 
four  first  sections,  however,  are  common  to  all 
alike ;  and  as  upon  following  these  rules 
depends  in  a  great  measure  your  success  in 
life — your  health  and  happiness,  both  moral, 
and  physical — do  not  pass  them  by  as  entirely 
without  interest  to  you. 
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I. — On  Pbateb  ;  how  to  bead  the  Sobif^ 

TUBES ;  AND  FASSINa  THE  SaBBATH. 

I  have  already  said  so  much  upon  &» 
subject  of  prayer,  the  first  step  towsxdB  suo^ 
cess  in  life,  that  I  will  merely  add  a  word  of 
persuasion  not  to  allow  Buy  consideratkni  to 
hinder  this  duty,  as  upon  it  must  depend  aH 
else. 

The  difficulties  on  this  point  are  chiefly 
two.  One  difficulty  will,  in  most  cases  be  on 
account  of  companions  being  present  befofe 
whom  you  dislike  to  appear  to  care  so  irerf 
much  about  God's  favour ;  and  though  the 
old  heathen  state  of  things  at  our  schools, 
even  during  the  ten  years  since  my  own  expe- 
rience as  a  boy,  has,  I  believe,  greatly  altered 
for  the  better,  this  difficulty  will  probably 
remain  the  same. 

Taking  this  objection  first,  it  is,  undoubtedly 
preferable  to  be  alone  in  prayer ;  but  when 
this  cannot  be,  it  is  really  surprising  what  an 
eflfect  the  good  example  of  one  may  have  upon 
his  companions,  especially  if  you  prove  to 
them  that  you  are  none  the  less  active,  or 
clever — none  the  less  lively  and  kindly  —be- 
cause you  choose  thus  to  remember  your 
Creator  and  Preserver. 

Despairing  of  good  themselves — hopeless 
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of,  and  opposed  to  that  religious  feeling  which 
they  are  conscious  of  having  neglected  and 
despised  so  long  themselves  that  the  heart  is 
dead  to  every  feeling  of  piety — there  may  be 
some  of  your  companions  who  in  many  ways 
may  have  it  in  their  power  to  give  you  great 
pain  by  their  constant  jests  and  hatred  to  the* 
least  symptoms  of  good  in  others;  and,  in 
some  cases  they  will  resolve  to  suppress  them. 

It  is  not  my  wish  to  deny  the  happy  results 
which  sometimes  do  really  take  place — but 
still  more  often  are  made  to  appear  to  occur, 
in  books  whose  object  is  to  create  a  good  im- 
pression on  the  mind  rather  than  to  adhere 
very  strictly  to  true  and  actual  life — that  of 
the  conversion  of  others  following  the  eflfbrts 
of  very  youthful  believers,  but  such  cases  are 
very  rare. 

Much  more  commonly,  as  far  as  my  expe- 
rience goes,  the  indifferent  will  remain  indif- 
ferent still,  caring  little  about  you  ;  but  it  is 
impossible  for  those  who  are  really  opposed 
to  God,  long  to  cond^al  the  dislike  they  feel : 
it  is  true  in  some  cases  that  under  that  sneer 
and  scoif  there  may  come  sad  and  bitter 
thoughts  of  something  that  they  have  lost, — 
sad  thoughts  of  what  they  are  and  what  they 
might  have  been, — but  these  feelings  are 
momentary,  and  constant  intercourse  with 
such  cannot,  in  the  nature  of  thiw^^^^Xsvsx  Va.N^ 
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its  impression.  But  in  others  your  examplm 
will  only  cliafe  and  irritate.  That  mind  nrafli; 
it  is  trae,  have  gone  far  in  Satan's  onid 
wicked  sdiool  which  can  find  satisfaction  in 
giving  pain,  and,  in  some  cases,  the  greatest 
pain,  to  one  who-— though  but  weak  himself 
and  needing  every  encouragement^  instead  of 
hindrance — is  sincere  and  tender  in  his  de^ 
sire  to  secure  the  love  of  his  God ;  but  that 
]rou  may  meet  with  such  is  possible.  Dispo* 
sitions  differ  very  greatly,  but  there  are  tlKMM 
who  feel  such  conduct,  if  continued,  on  thjB 
part  of  others,  so  acutely,  that  I  would  m^ 
gest  removal,  if  it  can  be  arranged,  rather 
than  needlessly  exposing  yourself  for  a  lei^gth 
of  time  to  such  companionship ;  for  believe 
me  if  you  can  for  a  short  period  keep  your 
stand  it  must  in  time  tell  its  tale.  ■  Even  in 
this  world,  where  for  a  time  the  wheat  and 
tiie  tares  ^ow  indeed  side  by  side,  a  feeling 
of  separation  is  felt :  separation  in  mind,  in 
pursuits,  in  train  of  thought,  and  in  conver- 
sation. 

While  upon  this  subject,  a  word  may  not 
be  amiss  as  to  your  conduct  in  cases  of  actual 
oppression  at  school  or  elsewhere.  There  is 
a  resolution,  a  dauntiess  courage,  and  high 
feeling  in  some  boys  which  intimidate  others 
much  older  than  themselves,  and  free  them 
always  from  annoyance  •,  there  are  boys  with 
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whom  the  bully  never  cares  to  meddle — he 
knows  instinctively  that  there  is  a  manhood, 
a  decision  about  such  which  involuntarily 
cows  him :  he  feels  that  they  are  dangerous. 

It  may,  however,  fall  to  your  lot  to  be  of 
a  different  disposition.  I  have  known  cases 
where  a  clever  and  tyrannical  elder  boy  may 
render  a  younger  boy's  life  completely  miser- 
able, if  he  has  taken  a  capricious  and  im- 
reasonable  dislike  to  him ;  to  say  nothing  of 
lessons  of  vice  taught  by  coercion,  which  may 
ruin  the  victim  for  life.  I  have  personally 
known  cases  in  point,  which  unless  I  had 
heard  them  from  the  boys  themselves  when 
at  school  together,  and  m  one  or  two  cases 
had  seen  for  myself,  I  could  not  have  believed. 
The  same  thing  may  occur  when  an  under 
teacher,  or  usher,  is  of  a  similar  character. 

It  is  impossible  that  the  master  of  the 
school  or  of  the  establishment  can  be  told  of 
such  cases — in  many  cases  it  would  not  be 
believed :  and  even  if  successful,  the  estima- 
tion in  which  you  are  held  will  be  affected 
ever  afterwards;  for  the  greatest  crime  of 
which  a  schoolboy  can  be  guilty  in  the  esti- 
mation of  his  fellows  is  that  of  tale-bearing, 
and  it  is  probably  a  right  and  worthy  feeling. 

But  though  this  mode  of  redress  cannot  be 
resorted  to,  it  does  not  in  any  way  prevent 
confidence  towards  your  father  *.  ^omq^^S^V^ 
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him,  indeed ;  and  it  is  your  first  duty,  to  let 
him  know,  what  concerns  him  so  neariy  and 
Nearly.  It  is  not  his  wish  or  intention  in 
payii^  fior  your  stay  at  school,  or  as  iq^^preor 
tice,  Se.,  that  yon  should  be  subjected  to 
such  treatment  when  long  continued. 

What  would  he  feel  n  he  but  knew  Hie 
lessons  of  vice,  the  constant  opposition  to  all 
the  good  and  pioos  habits  he  has  endeavoured 
to  form  in  yon,  whidi  you  meet  with !  Giye 
hhn,  therefore,  now,  as  through  life,  your 
fullest  confidence ;  he  deserves  it  from  yon — 
you  owe  it  to  him.  His  interests  are  bonnd 
up  in  yours.  He  wiU  use  the  infbrmalaoa 
given  wisely,  and  judiciously,  and  will  pro* 
bably  be  content  merely  to  secure  you  a  place 
in  another  school,  or  establishment,  where 
you  may  be  in  a  more  congenial  atmosphere.. 

The  second  diflSculty  in  prayer — that  of 
coldness  and  want  of  real  feeling  and  interest 
in  prayer — ^is  of  a  dififerent  character,  one 
over  which  we  have  not  the  same  control. 
We  have  but  little  power  of  ourselves  to 
force  the  affections,  although  we  may  do 
much  to  encourage  them.  I  have,  in  one  or 
two  places,  endeavoured  as  earnestly  as  I 
could,  to  encourage  you  not  to  despair ;  that 
there  are  times  to  some  dispositions  that  such 
encouragement  is  needed,  it  would  be  falsa 
and  wrong  to  deny. 
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The  more  noble  and  sensitive  the  character, 
the  more  this  may  often  be  felt;  as  witness, 
the  early  days  of  Daniel  Wilson  the  later 
Bishop  of  Calcutta,  and  others  who  after- 
wards ranked  amongst  the  greatest  in  the 
Christian  world. 

Our  Saviour  Himself  spoke  several  parables 
upon  this  subject,  showing  that  the  difficulty 
is  no  small  one — such  as  the  friend  coming 
by  night  to  ask  for  bread,  the  parable  of  the 
unjust  jndgeSf  &c. 

Without  attempting  here  to  explain  the 
difficulty  of  perfect  free-will  combined  with, 
and,  in  a  degree,  dependent  upon  Divine 
assistance  and  oversight,  we  may  say  that 
though  our  power  to  compel  our  interests 
and  affection  is  at  best  but  limited,  we  may 
do  much  by  outward  acts,  and  habitual  train 
of  thought,  to  encourage  our  best  feelings, 
just  in  the  same  way  as  interest,  at  first, 
and  then  afiection  and  love  frequently  follow 
towards  one  whom  by  some  outward  act  of 
kindness  you  have  aided. 

Great  stress  is  often  laid  upon  the  advan- 
tage of  a  friendship  between  one  or  more, 
mutually  aiding  each  other  in  good,  but  such 
cases  are  but  rare ;  you  will  be  wise  to  expect 
as  little  as  possible  from  others.  Once  gain 
for  yourself  belief  and  confidence  in  the  love 
of  God  to  yourself,  indmdw^W.^  ^  ^\A  **^^ 
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mire  of  Despond  will  soon  be  left  far  behind, 
and  you  have  already  entered  the  narrow 
Wicket-gate.  If  you  are  but  true  to  your- 
self, the  faith  in  God  gained  thus  early  will 
but  grow  brighter,  as  you  proceed  along  that 
path  which  will  lead  you  safely  to  everlasting 
Ufe. 

Passing  the  Sabbath,  etc. — If  you  some- 
times feel  this  day  to  hang  heavily  on  your 
hands  may  it  not  be  from  too  often  spending 
it  in  apathy  and  indolence  ?  I  would  ask 
you  to  pay  great  attention  to  the  method 
of  passing  that  day ;  the  more  so  because 
much  misconception  seems  frequently  to  be 
felt  upon  this  point. 

A  good  and  wise  Christian  lady  once  re- 
marked that  sooner  than  her  sons  should  pass 
a  whole  day — the  sabbath  especially — ^in 
folly  or  indolence,  she  would  much  rather 
allow  them  to  proceed  with  their  pursuits  and 
general  education ;  and  when  calmly  consi- 
dered, there  is  much  sense  and  wisdom  in  her 
remark. 

The  sabbath  is  a  priceless  boon  to  all  classes 
— an  entire  cessation  from  the  week-day  toil : 
giving  to  all  an  opportunity  of  calmly  re- 
viewing your  coiu'se  of  life  ;  of  marking  what 
progress  you  appear  to  be  making,  what 
ce  yon  have  of  success \\\\\^^,^\v^t koines 
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of  that  still  higher  success  which  includes 
your  best  and  eternal  interests.  But  the 
object  of  the  day  is  entirely  lost  if  it  is  wasted 
in  mere  sloth  and  apathy. 

I  know  that  the  ability  to  enjoy  reading  of 
any  kind  varies  very  much. 

I  know  too  that  some  of  my  young  readers 
will  experience  more  difficulty  than  others,  in 
obtaining  books  suited  for  their  perusal ;  but 
in  these  days  of  free  libraries,  and  those  con- 
nected with  every  Sunday-school,  all  may 
probably  occasionally  meet  with  some  of  the 
following  works  which  may  be  named  as  un- 
doubtedly leaving  a  good  impression  on  the 
mind,  while  possessing  no  little  interest  to 
boys  enjoying  any  degree  of  intelligence  and 
imagination.  I  give  them  without  regard  to 
particular  order  or  classification.  "  The  Pil- 
grim's Progress ;"  works  by  the  late  John 
Angell  James — emphatically  the  young  man's 
friend — such  as  his  '*  Young  Man's  Guide," 
&c.  ;  Abbott's  works,  as  the  "  Rollo  Series," 
"  Young  Christian,"  "  The  School  Boy,"  &c. ; 
books  published  by  the  Tract  Society,  as 
"Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Jews," 
"  Robert  Dawson,"  "  The  Mirage  of  Life," 
"  Life's  Last  Hours,"  &c. ;  tales  written  by 
that  sweet  and  pleasing  writer  the  late  Mrs. 
Sherwood,  as  her  "Fairchild  Family,"  in 
three  parts,  ''The  Infant's  Ptogcoi^^J^  ^'•Yi&SC^^ 
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Henry  and  his  Bearer,"  &c.  [It  is  to  be 
deplored  that  some  of  her  works,  such  as  the 
stories  woven  into  the  Church  Catechism, 
with  the  associations  of  Indian  life,  '^  Fidelity 
and  Profession,"  &c.,  are  out  of  print,  and 
never  to  be  met  with.]  "Is  it  possible  to 
make  the  best  of  both  Worlds?"  by  Rev. 
T.  Binney ;  the  small  volume  of  the  School 
Sermons  of  the  late  Dr.  Arnold — the  larger 
ones  will,  probably,  be  beyond  your  reach ; 
poetry  of  a  good  and  ennobling  tendency,  as 
many  of  Longfellow's  poems ;  the  "  Elegy," 
by  Gray ;  pieces  by  ]VIrs.  Hemans ;  Byron's 
"  Hebrew  Melodies,"  and  others. 

Some  of  these  may,  with  advantage,  be 
committed  to  memory,  as  their  repetition 
will  often  afford  pleasure  to  others.  Nor 
would  I  have  you  omit  such  books  as  "  Louis's 
School  Days,"  by  Mr.  May,  and  "  The  Heir 
of  Redcliffe,"  by  Miss  Yonge;  in  which, 
although  not  strictly  treating  of  religion,  the 
general  tendency  upon  the  mind  is  un- 
doubtedly good. 

Finally,  instead  of  regarding  reading  the 
Bible  as  a  distasteful  task,  fix  upon  some 
character  in  the  Old  Testament,  as  Joseph, 
David,  &c.,  and  write  out  all  you  can  find 
about  his  life.  Follow  his  various  fortunes  ; 
picture  to  yourself  his  age,  at  the  different 
periods  spoken  of ;  the  maw^vei^  ^vid  customs 
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of  the  people ;  and  study  the  geography  of 
the  country  in  which  the  different  events 
occurred,  finding  the  places  on  the  best  map 
you  can  get.  Large  single  sheets  of  such 
maps  may  now  be  had  at  very  trifling  cost. 

The  same  plan  may  be  sdso  adopted  in 
reading  the  New  Testament ;  but  read  with 
reverence,  and  read,  if  it  may  be,  with  one 
short  prayer,  a  few  sentences  of  Him  who 
spake  as  never  man  spake ;  oftentimes  if  you 
will  do  so,  one  sweet  sentence  will  attract 
your  attention  and  regard,  whereas,  if  read 
with  careless  indifference,  whole  chapters  will 
be  meaningless  to  you.  Ask  your  parents  or 
your  teachers  at  the  Sunday-school  to  write 
down  a  question  or  two,  giving  you  the 
places  where  the  answers  may  be  given  by 
texts  from  the  Bible  itself.  As  an  example, 
I  give  you  a  few  questions,  hurriedly  formed 
in  as  simple  a  language  as  I  could  employ 
for  the  use  of  my  own  class  at  the  Sabbath- 
school.  Do  not  think  that  the  places  being 
given  makes  the  task  too  easy ;  but  write 
down  first  each  question,  and  underneath 
write  out  in  full  the  text  given :  you  will 
observe  how  one  portion  of  the  Bible  answers 
another,  and  that  in  its  own  words.  There  is 
such  a  power  of  expression  and  meaning  in  the 
words  of  scripture  that  they  tell  best  their 
own  tale,  and  often  only  auffet  itotsi  ^n^w^^- 
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meant  attempt  to  improve  their  aenM  a^id 
exact  meaning.  .  ?  l> 

(1)  Which  was  the  longest  day  ever  knoirnt 
— Joshua  X.  13,14.  .   .  *-i 

(2)  Which  were  the  darkest  days  erer 
known  ?— Exodus  x.  21,  22,  23. 

(3)  Which  was  perhaps  the  driest  tim^ 
ever  known  ?—  1  Kings  xvii.  1,7. 

(4)  Which  were  the  days  when  most  laist 
fell  in  the  memory  of  man  ? — Genesis  viL  11,; 
17,  18,  19. 

(5)  Who  was  the  oldest  man  that  ever 
lived  ?— Genesis  v.  26,  27- 

(6)  Who  was  the  largest  man  that  we  read 
of  in  the  Bible? — 1  Samuel  xvii.  4,  6,  7. 

(7)  Who  was  the  strongest  man,  and  how 
did  he  show  it  ?— Judges  xxi.  27,  29,  30. 

(8)  Who  amongst  men  ever  walked  upon 
the  sea  ?--Matthew  xiv.  28,  29. 

(9)  What  man  ever  lived  who  never  died  ? 
—2  Kings  ii.  11. 

(10)  Give  some  verses  to  show  how 
thoughful  was  the  goodness  of  God  even  in 
the  old  and  dark  time  before  our  Saviour 
came  ? — Deuteronomy  xxv.  4 ;  Exodus  xxiii. 
4 ;  Deuteronomy  xxiv.  16,  19. 

(11)  But  how  strictly  was  obedience  to 
God  pressed  upon  man  even  then  ? — Deute- 
ronomy, xxviii.  15,  17 ;  1  Samuel  xv,  22 ; 
1  Cbronicles  xxviii.  9. 
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(12)  Why  are  we  sure  that  Grod  wishes  us 
all  to  gain  eternal  happiness  ? — 1  Timothy  ii. 
4;  1  Thessalonians  y.  9  ;  Ezekiel  xviii.  23; 
Isaiah  i.  18 ;  Isaiah  Iv.  7 ;  1  John  i.  9. 

(13)  But  how  do  we  know  that  after  all  it 
depends  upon  how  we  act  towards  God  ? — 
Proverbs  i.  24,  26 ;  Ezekiel  xviii.  24 ;  Reve- 
lations xxi.  27 ;  Hebrews  x.  31. 

(14)  At  what  time  might  God  have  been 
almost  seen  by  men? — Exodus  xix.  20,  21. 

(15)  And  how  may  we  approach  nearest  to 
God  though  He  cannot  be  seen? — 1  Epistle 
of  John  iv.  12,7,20. 

(16)  What  do  we  gain  by  love  to  God  and 
obedience  to  Him  ? — Deuteronomy  xxviii.  2, 
3,  6 ;  iiuke  xviii.  29,  30 ;  Proverbs  viii.  17 ; 
Revelations  iii.  10 ;  Isaiah  xlix.  15 ;  Matthew 
XXV.  21 ;  Matthew  xxv.  46. 

(17)  What  temptff  anyone  to  sin  ? — James 
i.  13,  14. 

(18)  And  why  should  we  dread  sin  above 
all  things? — James  i.  15;  Revelations  xxi. 
27  ;  Revelations  xx.  12,  15. 

(19)  And  how  may  we  obtain  good  even 
from  temptation  ? — James  i.  12 ;  Revelations 
xxi.  7 ;  Revelations  iii.  5. 

(20)  What  miracle  shows  best  God's  power 
to  help  those  who  trust  and  love  Him  ? — 
Daniel  iii.  23,  25. 
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(21)  And  where  does  Grod  promise  His  care 
over  such?—  Psalm  xcL  1,  4,  14. 

(22)  What  description  does  the  Bible  give 
us  of  heaven? — Isaiah  xxxiii.  21 ;  Revelations 
xxi.  3,4,  27;  1  Cor.  ii.  9. 

(23)  Why  need  we  not  be  anxious  if  we 
cannot  lay  up  as  much  treasure,  if  we  do  not 
get  as  much  money  as  we  could  wish  for? — 
Slatthew  vi.  19,  20,  21 ;  Luke  xii.  6,  7. 

(24)  And  how  can  we  lay  up  true  rich^  for 
ourselves?— Matthew  vi.  33  ;  Matthew  vii. 
7,  9,  11. 

(25)  Which  is  the  door  and  way  into  eter- 
nal life  ? — John  x.  9 ;  John  xiv.  B. 

(26)  And  why  should  we  try  to  go  in  ?— 
Matthew  vii.  14 ;  Luke  xiii.  23,  24. 

(27)  And  how  can  we  do  this  ? — John  xiv. 
21 ;  Matthew  xii.  50  ;  2  Peter  i.  5,  7,  11. 

(28)  Whence  did  Jesus  come  ? — John  viii, 
42 ;  John  xvi.  28  ;  John  i.  18. 

(29)  And  why  did  He  come  into  the  world? 
— John  iii.  17 ;  John  iii.  16 ;  Luke  ix.  56. 

(30)  What  is  all  that  we  know  of  our 
Saviour's  infancy  and  youth — all  that  we  are 
told  about  it  in  the  Bible? — Luke  ii.  16, 21, 
42,  43,  48,  49,  51,  52. 

(31)  How  could  forgiveness  of  sins  be  ob- 
tained before  our  Saviour  came  ? — Leviticus 
xvi.  14. 
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(32)  And  when  He  came  how  do  we  know 
that  these  sacrifices  were  useless  ? —Hebrews 
X.  6,  4 ;  Hebrews  ix.  13,  14. 

(33)  Then  how  can  we  escape  from  sin  and 
God's  anger  ? — ^John  iii.  16  ;  Hebrews  ix. 
27,  28. 

(34)  What  power  had  our  Saviour  and  pos- 
sesses still?— John  xvi.  15;  John  iii.  35; 
John  V.  22  ;  Matthew  xxvi.  53. 

(35)  Then  why  did  He  give  Himself  up  to 
die  as  He  did? — 1  Peter  iii.  18;  Philippians 
ii.  8,  9. 

(36)  What  was  the  "  New  Commandment " 
Jesus  brought  to  us? — Matthew  v.  38,  43, 
44 ;  John  xiii.  34. 

(37)  What  was  the  "  Old  Commandment  ?" 
— ^Exodus  xxi.  24 ;  Leviticus  xxiv.  19,  20. 

(38)  How  many  persons  did  our  Saviour 
raise  from  the  dead  ? — Mark  v.  35,  41,  43 ; 
Luke  vii.  12,  41 ;  John  xi.  39,  48. 

(39)  And  where  does  He  assure  us  that 
He  has  power  over  life  and  death? — John 
xi.  25. 

(40)  Why  should  we  be  earnest  in  learning 
to  love  and  pray  to  our  Saviour  ? — John  xi. 
25 ;  John  xvii.  3. 

(41)  And  what  lesson  did  He  press  upon 
us  most  which  we  can  all  obey  ?—  John  xiii. 
12,  13,  14;  Ephesians  iv.  32;  John  xiii.  35. 

42)  Where  does  our  Saviowt  V^Vl  w.^  \^si 
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precious  we  are  in  God's  sight? — Luke  ziL 
6,  7 ;  1  Corinthians  iii.  23. 

(43)  But  where  does  He  warn  us  against 
debasing  ourselves  with  sin  ? — 1  Corinthians 
iii.  17 ;  Luke  xiii.  7 ;  Mark  xiii,  36,  37. 

Far  better  read  a  few  sentences  prayerfhllv 
and  obtain  by  means  of  such  questions  intel- 
ligent ideas  of  religion,  drawn  from  the  Bible 
itself,  than  to  read  whole  chapters  of  the  New 
Testament,  until  you  get  so  familiar  with  the 
gospel  history — so  familiar  with  the  deep  and 
precious  words  of  Christ  Himself  that,  slightly 
attended  to  and  imperfectly  understood,  the 
whole  at  length  falls  on  dull  and  listless  ears, 
as  a  twice-told  tale,  with  no  reality,  and  with 
no  more  personal  interest  to  you  than  a  his- 
tory of  ages  gone  past.  Above  all,  employ  a 
few  minutes  each  Sunday  as  a  stepping-stone 
on  your  onward  path — ask  yourself  how  you 
have  passed  the  last  week?  If  you  Imve 
offered  one  sincere  prayer  to  God,  whether 
you  have  made  one  effort  to  check  that 
temper  so  irritable  so  proud,  that  sel&shness 
of  disposition,  or  that  indolence  and  self-con- 
ceit which  ruins  the  future  of  many  a  hopeftil 
boy  ?  The  thought  will  come  of  faults  com- 
mitted and  you  will  make  fresh  resolutions 
for  the  week  to  come.  Without  this,  life  will 
slip  from  you  in  long  blank  periods  of  negli- 
gence,  apathy,  and  ignoraace,  and  your  cha- 
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racter  once  hopeful  will  be  the  more  difScult 
to  alter ;  your  more  lovely  and  worthy  traits 
will  surely  be  more  seldom  seen  ;  you  your- 
self will  feel  that  you  are  losing  them.  In 
looking  back  only  four  or  five  years  reckon 
up  the  whole  months  of  hours  you  have  had 
to  yourself  of  leisure,  whole  weeks  of  Satur- 
day afternoons  and  holidays  ;  have  these  not 
slipped  past  almost  unnoticed  ?  Could  you 
not  have  gained  some  acquirement,  some  im- 
provement during  all  that  time  ? 

To  hear  the  gospel  faithfully  preached  once 
each  Sunday  will  be  of  great  use  to  you,  if 
you  go  determined  to  listen  and  to  retain 
some  part  of  what  is  said.  Adopt  the  plan 
I  am  about  to  recommend  to  you,  namely 
writing  down  when  alone  any  striking  sen- 
tence or  remark  in  the  discourse  you  may 
have  heard.  In  a  good  sermon  there  is  ever 
some  new  light  thrown  upon  a  subject  worth 
retaining ;  but  it  must  be  done  at  once,  for 
however  fresh  and  clear  it  may  seem  to  you 
now,  let  a  few  days  pass  and  it  will  have 
finally  escaped  from  memory,  the  waves  will 
have  rolled  on  and  have  effaced  from  your 
mind  the  ideas  and  impression  it  received. 
This  plan  not  only  enriches  the  mind  and  fills 
it  once  more  on  each  perusal  with  good  and 
noble  images,  but  the  habit  of  listening  and 
actually  retaining,  of  repto<i\3LSL\\i^  SX\s5Vi.*^c^a^ 
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and  words  you  will  probably  never  hear  again, 
will  of  itself  prove  invaluable  to  you  in  after 
life. 

I  am  aware  that  many  conscientious  but 
ill-judging  parents  think  it  their  duty  to 
demand  a  rigid  observance  of  the  Sunday,  but 
they  unfortunately  are  frequently  quite  un-* 
prepared  to  render  it  of  real  interest  or  use  to 
those  under  their  care ;  the  dry  and  dull  task, 
or  catechism,  only  serves  to  repel  all  feeling 
of  pleasure  instead  of  directing  the  thoughts 
into  a  good  channel.  I  would,  therefore,  in 
concluding  this  subject,  ask  such  to  reflect 
upon  the  effects,  lasting  and  real,  which  this 
dislike  produces  upon  youthful  minds.  Even 
the  most  religiously-minded  are  here  some- 
times in  fault ;  earnestly  seeking  for  some 
sign  of  piety  on  the  part  of  a  child,  they 
anxiously  urge  the  necessity  of  prayer,  a 
change  of  heart,  &c.  When  we  consider 
that  the  feelings  of  piety  are,  in  a  natural, 
healthy,  and  youthful  mind  the  most  retiring 
and  secret  of  any  others,  we  can  understand 
how  such  ill-judged  efforts  create  feelings  of 
repulsion — a  feeling  of  being  forced  to  think 
and  say  more  upon  such  subjects  than  the 
boy  naturally  and  really  feels  ;  and  this  may 
be  a  key  to  the  otherwise  remarkable  fact 
that  oftentimes  the  most  hopeless  cases  of 
depravity  have  been  in  tliose  who  in  early 
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life  were  in  the  charge  of,  or  were  the  sons 
of,  clergymen  and  pious  parents. 

A  very  few  moments  in  prayer  is  all  I 
would  ask  you  to  bestow  at  the  commence- 
ment or  end  of  the  day.  Think  ibr  a  moment, 
however,  before  doing  so  before  whom  it  is 
you  are  about  to  appear — He  who  holds  this 
world  and  the  host  of  worlds  we  see  around 
us  every  starlight  night  in  the  hollow  of  his 
hand,  and  yet  who,  in  the  person  of  our 
Saviour  and  Redeemer,  is  ever  pleased  to 
bend  His  ear  to  your  wants  and  desires,  nay 
even  to  solicit  you  to  come  to  Him,  loving 
you  far  more  than  you  can  imagine.  Many 
and  many  a  bright  and  sunny  hour  have  you 
spent  in  your  pursuits  and  amusements  while 
His  creatures  supported  you  and  ministered 
to  your  pleasures,  will  you  not  give  one  short 
moment  in  the  day  to  the  giver  of  them  all  ? 
I  will  not  attempt  to  give  you  in  words,  how- 
ever short,  a  prayer  suitable  for  your  use,  it 
is  much  better  left  to  yourself.  Only  do  not 
imagine  that  the  prayer  given  by  our  Lord 
to  His  disciples  is  the  only  one  acceptable 
to  Him. 

Far  more  acceptable  to  Him  who  desires 
your  real  love  and  intelligent  affection  and 
trust — far  more  useful  to  yourself — will  be  a 
few  short  expressions  in  your  own  worda^  ^& 
they  vary  with  the  puramXs^  ^\ScLCvi^\^'2!>^  ^^25^ 
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Eleasures  of  your  daily  life.  The  sorrows  of 
oyhood  are  often  very  real  and  deep  ones ; 
a  boy  or  youth  is  frequently  placed  by  cir- 
cumstances in  very  painiul  positions.  Those 
of  them  who  are  naturally  intelligent  and 
sensitive  in  mind  may  be  exposed  at  times  to 
much  distress.  Now,  without  being  able  at 
this  time  to  explain  how  God  answers  prayer 
or  asserting  that  in  every  case  an  immediate 
answer  will  be  given  just  as  we  may  expect^ 
yet  this  I  will  say,  that  an  answer  is  some^ 
times  given  in  a  cleai*  and  intelli^ble  manner. 
In  the  life  of  the  late  Edward  Bickersteth  a; 
touching  allusion  to  this  is  mentioned  in  his 
earlier  days.  When  a  youth  he  occupied -a 
position  in  the  Post-office : — "  In  the  Post- 
office,  when  I  opened  letters"  [the  dead  letter 
department],  "  I  once  lost  one  containing 
money  and  was  terribly  distressed :"  he  men- 
tions, "I  sought  for  aid  in  prayer,  and 
promised  obedience  if  He  would  hear  me. 
That  evening  it  occurred  to  me  to  search  for 
it  once  more,  and  I  found  it  almost  the  first 
thing  amongst  a  greater  quantity  of  torn 
letters  than  usual,  in  the  large  chest.  I  have 
often  in  similar  cases  in  distress  in  business, 
in  fear  of  disgrace,  &c.,  prayed  to  God,  and 
either  that  had  not  happened  which  I  had 
feared,  or  the  neglect  proved  of  no  conse- 
quence,    I  could  enumevate  laaivNi  \3a&\axi<s.^%,'' 
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There  is  nothing  miraculous  in  this. ;  God 
has  certainly  the  power  to  direct  the  mind  of 
yourself  or  of  others  into  certain  channels,  in  • 
answer  to  prayer.  That  excellent  theologian 
and  deep  reasoner  Dr.  Watts — whose  sermons 
though  published  so  many  years  ago  are  re- 
plete with  interest  in  the  present  day,  while 
his  "  Improvement  of  the  Mind,''  &c.,  are 
most  admirable  books  —  mentions  that  he 
never  felt  such  power  of  thought,  such  clear- 
ness and  ability  in  mental  effort,  as  he  did 
when  he  had  sought  for  Divine  aid  in  any 
difficult  train  of  thought  or  subject  upon 
which  he  was  engaged  m  writing. 

The  perusal  of  the  earlier  portions  of  the 
lives  of  the  pious  and  indefatigable  Edward 
Bickersteth,  Daniel  Wilson  (the  late  Bishop  of 
Calcutta),  Henry  Martyn,  Kirke  White,  &c., 
and  in  our  own  times,  of  Hedley  S.  Vicars, 
Winslow,  &c.,  will  be  pf  great  use  to  you.^ 
And  as  you  grow  older  you  will  have  such 
works  as  Dr.  Doddridge's  "  Life  and  Progress 
of  Religion,"  &c. ;  Dean  Sherlock's  "  Death 
and  Judgment,"  &c. ;  Trench,  Kingsley,  and 
the  works  of  that  earnest  loving  writer  Henry 
Baxter. 

How  far  the  profession  of  a  soldier  as  held 
by  Hedley  Vicars  can  accord  with  the  tastes 
and  duties  of  a  follower  of  Him  whose  Ufe^ 
and  teaching*  was  in  every  nv^.^  o\y^ci"Sfc^  ^si 
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such  a  profession,  I  have  already  endeavoured 
to  show. 

Pity  that  a  sweet  and  lovely  character  like 
hisy  with  a  bright  fiiture  of  usefulness  in 
Christ's  service,  should — as  how  many  a 
noble  one  besides ! — be  cut  off  in  the  flower 
of  early  manhood  through  following  that 
hateftd,  desolating,  and  unchristian  profes* 
sion.  War ! 

If  this  be  borne  in  mind,  the  courage  with 
which  he  upheld  his  standard  of  a  manly 
pious  life,  and  the  cheerful  kindness  and  love 
he  ever  showed,  which  add  so  very  much  to 
the  loveliness  and  usefulness  of  such  a  life, 
render  the  book  well  worthy  of  being  added 
to  your  reading. 

II.  —  On  Self-improvement  ;  Reading  ; 
Books  to  be  Read  ;  Lectures,  &c.  ;  Easy 
Studies;  Journal. 

If  you  feel  in  conversation  with  others  a 
deficiency  in  powers  of  mind, — if  what  you 
remark  does  not  seem  to  carry  much  impres- 
sion to  others,  nor  appear  to  be  listened  to 
with  attention  and  pleasure, — the  reason  pro- 
bably is,  either  that  having  neglected  reading 
and  self-improvement  you  are  without  a  clear 
and  full  knowledge  of  the  subject  spoken  of, 
and  are  therefore  unable  to  «Aii  additional 
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interest  to  the  conversation,  or  that  there  is 
something  in  your  manner  and  address  which 
is  not  congenial  to  others  and  repels  their 
confidence.  I  am  the  more  anxious  to  draw 
your  attention  to  the  means  of  overcoming 
these  defects,  because  such  youths  on  finding 
no  interest  is  felt  for  them  by  the  more  intel- 
ligent are  too  often  apt  to  seek  for,  and  asso- 
ciate with,  companions  of  a  lower  class  and 
of  inferior  character,  and  to  share  with  them 
their  tastes  and  ideas.  How  often  is  this  the 
case  with  a  boy  whose  early  education  has 
been  neglected:  at  school,  not  being  well 
grounded  in  general  knowledge,  his  heart 
sinks  at  the  difficulty  which  duties  present  to 
him,  which  he  observes  with  sadness  appear 
nothing  to  other  boys  no  older  than  himself; 
thus  discouraged  at  the  first  onset  in  the 
competition  with  his  fellows,  he  goes  through 
the  precious  years  of  school  life  with  but  one 
thought  how  to  shirk  the  difficulties  which  in 
the  ample  time  often  devoted  to  school  life 
might  with  a  little  steady  hearty  application 
be  mastered  by  him. 

There  is,  naturally,  a  great  difference  in 
the  mental  powers  of  boys :  there  is  in  some 
minds  a  kind  of  haziness  which  struggles  in 
vain  to  grasp  or  retain  the  lesson  learnt ;  and 
fails  often  to  obtain  a  very  intelligent  or  q.\<wss: 
view  of  a  subject  presented  to  \>aa\sx. 
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In  such  cases,  whether  the  cause  is  neglect 
of  their  powers  of  mind  in  early  life,  or  from 
actual  physical  defect,  would  it  not  be  pre- 
ferable to  break  through  the  routine  which 
compels  all  to  go  through  the  very  same 
studies — ^the  smattering  of  a  dead  language, 
useless  indeed  in  this  case,  learnt  with  pain 
and  at  the  waste  of  years  of  life — and  allow 
such  to  apply  themselves  exclusively  to  those 
plain  useful  elements  of  knowledge  which 
will  be  of  much  service  to  them  in  after  life. 
If  the  difficulties  a  boy  meets  with  in  these 
ordinary  elements  of  knowledge  were  kindly 
and  patiently  explained  to  him,  and  he  was 
encouraged,  however  slowly,  by  degrees  to 
surmount  them  for  himself,  the  basis  of  a 
good  and  useful  education  would  be  laid; 
not  indeed  one  which  would  gain  momentary 
distinction,  applause,  and  prizes,  for  supe- 
riority in  Greek,  Latin,  Hebrew,  and  Mathe- 
matics, but  one  w^hich  will  be  serviceable  to 
him  in  the  profession  he  will  probably  choose. 
It  is  not  likely  a  youth  of  but  moderate  men- 
tal ability  would  care  to  choose  for  a  profes- 
sion that  of  the  Lawyer,  Physician,  or  the 
Divine,  in  which  alone  will  such  attainments 
be  of  the  slightest  practical  value  to  him ; 
but  a  good  general  education — the  power  of 
5eJf-im2:)rovement  and  steady  application — 
will  open  to  all  the  way  to  ^w  honourable 
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and  successful  life  in  the  commercial  world, 
without  compelling  them  as  a  last  resource 
to  fall  back  upon  the  Army  or  Navy. 

The  cares,  and  pursuits,  and  duties  of 
active  life  give  but  little  opportunity  of 
making  up  for  the  time  which  has  been  lost, 
and  few  .are  found  who  have  the  time  and 
resolution  to  acquire  that  which  should  have 
been  gained  during  the  comparative  leisure 
of  early  life. 

It  is  not  the  mere  difference  in  point  of 
position  and  worldly  prosperity  which  creates 
the  bar  between  social  intercourse  with  those 
in  different  classes,  so  much  as  the  deficiency 
in  general  information,  the  coarseness,  and 
want  of  intelligence  attendant  upon  this  early 
neglect  of  the  powers  of  mind. 

How  often  do  we  see  good  breeding  and 
intelligence  in  a  youth  whose  advantages 
have  been  but  small,  which  never  fail  to  win 
for  him  the  good-will  and  friendly  feeling  of 
those  far  removed  from  him  in  station.  Posi- 
tion and  wealth  may  not  be  always  in  the 
power  of  such  to  attain,  but  self-improvement 
is  open  to  all. 

When  there  is  a  natural  dislike  for  reading 
or 'study  of  any  kind,  instead  of  sitting  down 
to  an  ordinary  school  book  or  lesson  task,  I 
would  rather  recommend  the  attentive  perusal 
of  short  interesting  sketxihea  o\i  N^Tvws^&^ieK!ifc^ 
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and  various  subjects,  to  be  found  in  such 
works  as  "  Chambers's  Miscellany  of  Useful 
and  Entertaining  Tracts,"  &c.,  as  such  books 
contain  an  excellent  fund  of  information.    In 
reading  such  works,  however,  I  do  not  mean 
a  mere  gleaning  out  of  the  more  interesting 
tales ;   but  attentively   and   slowly  reading 
the  short  sketches  of  history,  for  instance, 
until  the  dates  and  the  names  of  the  chief 
actors,  and  the  striking  events  of  the  period 
spoken  of,  are  at  length  fixed  upon  your 
mind.     When  this  has  once  been  done  you 
will,  in  subsequent  reading,  be  cheered  and 
interested  by  meeting  with  the  same  events 
and  characters  differently  presented,  and  the 
knowledge  you  have  previously  gained  wiU 
incite  you  to   further   study,  and  serve  to 
encourage  you  to  further  effort.     It  is  with 
this  view,  and  under  the  persuasion  that  any 
means  of  obtaining  a  tolerably  well-informed 
mind,  upon  subjects  which  are  indispensable 
to  one  wishing  to  mix  creditably  in  society, 
are  preferable  to  the  entire  ignorance  upon 
them  which  follows  many  through  life,  that  I 
am  induced  to  mention  works  of  fiction  as  a 
vehicle  for  elementary  reading. 

Amongst  the  vast  masses  of  objectionable 

and  trashy  nonsense  in  the  majority  of  the 

fictipns,  with  which  our  new  institutions,  the 

free  libraries,   seem  likely  to  be    liberally 
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supplied — and  beinff  usually  in  a  cheap  form 
are  the  more  obtainable  to  all — there  are 
now  and  then  to  be  found  books  which  give 
in  many  cases  really  very  good  and  iiue 
ideas  of  the  manners  and  history  of  the 
period  of  which  they  treat. 

Amongst  these  may  be  mentioned  "  Ivan- 
hoe/'  by  Sir  Walter  Scott ;  "  The  Last  of  the 
Barons/'  "  The  Last  Days  of  Pompeii/'  &c., 
by  Sir  Bulwer  Lytton ;  "  Philip  Augustus/' 
"  Forest  Days/'  "  The  History  of  Chivalry/' 
and  a  few  others  of  the  works  of  the  late 
G.  P.  R.  James ;  and  even  such  as  the 
"  Tower  of  London/'  by  Ainsworth ;  "  The 
Peasant  and  the  Prince/'  by  Miss  Martineau, 
&c.  If  these  are  employed  merely  to  give 
an  impulse  to  learn  more,  they  will  not  only 
overcome  that  dislike  to  all  reading  which 
presents  the  greatest  obstacle  to  self-improve- 
ment, but  will  incite  you  to  test  their  correct- 
ness by  reference  to  real  and  authentic 
sources  of  information.  With  this  view, 
"The  Pictorial  History  of  England,"  by 
Knight ;  or,  if  the  more  recent  events  of  the 
present  times  are  needed  in  addition,  "  The 
Comprehensive  History  of  England,"  by 
Blackie  ;  "  The  Chronicles  of  Froissart  and 
Monstrellet /'  "The  Pictorial  History  of 
France,"  and  "The  Penny  Encyclopsedja," 
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may  be  named  as  useful  works  for  fiirUier 
study  or  reference. 

Pursuing  the  same  object  in  Gteogrwhy 
again,  instead  of  the  dry,  uninteresting*, 
orthodox  school-books — of  which  Swing's  is 
perhaps  the  best — or  at  least  in  connectioa 
with  them,  might  be  read  with  advantage  by 
a  boy,  certainly  with  no  evil  eflfects,  such 
books  as  "iOatlin's  American  Indians ;"  ^*  Sor- 
row's Bible  in  Spain;"  "The  Tales  of  the 
Colonies,"by  Mr.  Rowcroft ;  perhaps  "MasteN 
man  Ready,"  by  Captain  Marryat;  "The 
Prairie  Bird,"  by  C.  A.  Murray ;  and  even 
"The  Rifl«  Rangers,"  by  Captain  Maynd 
Reid ;  "  Persevere  and  Prosper,  or  the  Sable 
Hunter,"  by  Peter  Parley;  many  parts  of 
the  "  Household  Words,"  when  conducted 
by  Charles  Dickens ;  and  even  such  an  evi- 
dent fiction  as  "  Con  Cregan,"  the  only  work 
by  Mr.  Lever  I  would  have  you  peruse  ;  and 
"  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,"  the  only  work  by  Mrs. 
Stowe  you  will  care  to  read.  The  far-famed 
"  Robinson  Crusoe;"  "The  Young  Planter ;" 
"  Parley's  Tales  of  Canada ;"  "  Western 
Barbary,"  by  Hay ;  and  "  Ruxley's  Adven- 
tures in  Mexico."  I  am  aware  of  the  objec- 
tion there  must  ever  be  to  some  of  the  books 
enumerated — namely,  the  descriptions  occa- 
sio9ally  of  exciting  scenes  of  violence  and 
bloodshed.     But  where  m  Ivlatory  can  we 
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turn  without  having  to  meet  with  such  scenes? 
And  if  such  books  as  these  named  are  care- 
fully selected  and  read  in  a  right  spirit,  they 
may  be  made  to  convey  very  lively  and  fair 
ideas  of  the  manners,  customs,  and  geography 
of  the  countries  in  which  the  scenes  are  laid. 

Avoid  the  mistake  of  thinking  that  be- 
cause the  first  work  of  any  author  has  been 
excellently  written,  that  it  may  authorize 
you  to  reiad  with  confidence  the  subsequent 
works ;  it  is  as  a  rule  quite  the  reverse. 
"Harry  Coverdale"  is  not  like  "Frank 
Fairleigh  f  "  The  Key  "  is  not  like  "  Uncle 
Tom's  Cabin ;"  "  Heartsease,"  &c.,  are  but 
poor  after  the  "  Heir  of  Redcliffe ;"  "  Tom 
Brown  at  Oxford  "  (although  the  description 
of  the  Boat  Race  is  admirable),  must  not  be 
compared  with  the  same  "  at  Rugby  ;"  many 
of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  are  not  like  his 
"  Ivanhoe  "  and  "  Guy  Mannering ;''  and 
some  books,  such  as  "  Louis's  College  Days," 
really  had  better  not  be  read  after  the  first 
work  "Louis's  School  Days,"  the  sequel  being 
unquestionably  damaging  to  the  author's 
reputation. 

In  choosing  a  book,  if  it  must  be  a  fiction, 
remember  that  the  objections  to  such  works 
are  chiefly  as  follow : — When  they  come 
out  periodically,  thereby  keeping  the  imagina- 
tion and  fancy  injuriously  excited iot  ^V^w^'gC^ 
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of  time,  and  maMng  other  useful  readii^^ 
tame  and  dull  in  comparison ;  when  the  gene^ 
ral  tendency  of  the  book  is  bad— creating  aa 
unworthy  impression  on  the  mind,  as  when 
the  scenes  and  characters  are  drawn  firom  the 
most  worthless  and  frivolous.  It  is  this  latter 
objection  which  renders  many  of  the  works 
of  Lever,  Ainsworth,  James,  Grant,  and  even 
some  of  Thackeray  and  Dickens,  valueless^  aer 
far  as  any  aim  or  object  in  their  peMisal  is  con-. 
cerned ;  and  this  objection  at  once  disposes 
of  that  host  of  worthless  productions  issued 
in  such  vast  quantities  in  the  cheap  shilling 
form.  When  to  this  worthless  character  is 
added  a  strong  tendency  to  immorality,  the 
chief  characteristic  of  the  so-called  "  sensa- 
tion "  fictions  of  the  day,  your  own  good 
sense  will  perceive  what  the  consequence  of 
their  perusal  must  be.  Rather  than  have 
the  mind  loaded  with  the  trifling  details  of  a 
badly-written  fiction,  it  would  be  simpler 
often  to  read  the  beginning  Snd  conclusion 
of  the  story,  to  satisfy  the  mind,  and  then 
throw  the  book  aside.  The  concluding  ob- 
jection to  works  of  fiction  is  when  the  scenes 
are  transparently  unnatural,  and  present 
foolish  and  incorrect  ideas,  as  for  instance  the 
"  Swiss  Family  Robinson,"  in  which  every 
kind  of  animal  is  pressed  into  the  scene,  re- 
gardless  of  climate,  &c.,  in  a  way  never  seen 
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but  once,  when  they  were  miraculously  col- 
lected into  the  Ark.  To  this  objection 
such  tales  as  "The  Little  Merchants"  in  the 
"Parents'  Assistant,"  are  open,  however 
pretty  the  story;  those  who  have  seen  the 
lower  orders  of  the  Italians  and  fancy  the 
scenes — the  trial — in  which  the  actors  are  an 
English  man-servant  and  the  Neapolitan 
beggar-boys,  will  observe  the  extraordinary 
error  made.  The  excellence  of  the  remain- 
ing stories  in  this  work  make  it,  however,  a 
most  useful  and  pleasant  book,  and  well 
worthy  of  your  study. 

As  an  instance  of  the  class  of  fiction,  let  us 
choose  two  books  with  which  you  are  likely 
to  come  into  contact,  as  being  suitable  for 
presents ;  namely,  "  Basil  the  School  Boy," 
by  the  Rev.  C.  Monro,  and  "  Eric." 

The  former  work  makes  no  pretensions  to 
anything  but  a  story,  and  is  confessedly  one 
of  the  improbable  and  romantic  class  of 
novels :  but  "  Eric,"  from  the  whole  tendency 
and  meaning  of  the  book,  demands  a  few 
words  of  criticism;  and  as  you  cannot  too 
soon  form  the  habit  of  judging  fearlessly  for 
yourself  the  works  with  which  you  come  into 
contact,  extracting  the  good  and  rejecting 
what  is  evidently  incorrect,  a  few  words  upon 
this  work  may  serve  to  point  out  the,  \S!^<K«xhSi. 
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of  doing  sOy  not  onl^  in  this  book,  but  other 
bookSy  and  you  will  see  how  matter  for 
thought  may  be  gained  by  such  reading,  and 
by  comparing  together  other  works  on  the 
same  subject. 

Unlike  ordinary  works  of  fiction,  we  have 
here  a  book  written  for  the  express  purpose 
of  affording  good,  and  probably  of  forming 
the  reader's  opinions ;  for  we  are  told  that  it 
has  not  been  written  with  a  light  sense  of 
what  is  involved  in  publishing  a  book,  nor 
are  we  allowed  to  entertain  the  irrepressible 
desire  produced  by  its  perusal  that  the  whole 
had  been  revised  and  thought  over  before 
being  issued  as  a  true  and  fair  description  of 
a  private  school ;  for  we  are  told  that  let  its 
faults  of  style  be  what  they  may,  they  are 
not  owing  to  carelessness,  and  that  it  claims 
one  merit  of  more  value  than  style,  namely, 
its  truthfulness. 

Here,  then,  we  have  a  book  from  which 
we  are  compelled  to  expect  much.  Why 
does  it  fail  in  interest  when  placed  beside 
such  a  book  as  "  Tom  Brown  ?"  Surely  not 
because  the  subject  of  piety  is  often  fully 
treated  of,  and  very  beautifully  depicted  in 
the  character  of  Russell ;  whereas,  excepting 
a  casual  allusion  here  and  there,  and  the 
curious  dream  of  Arthur,  piety  is  not  the 
marked  feature  of  the  latter  work,  nor  pro- 
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bably  was  it  the  sole  design*  of  the  author 
that  it  should  be.  Who  can  doubt  that  the 
true  reason  is  rather  because  the  unreal  and 
improbable  element  runs  through  "Eric" 
and  such  books,  whereas  the  incidents  of 
"Tom  Brown"  are  of  a  simple,  probable, 
and  evidently  truthful  character,  and  are 
such  as  take  place  in  every  school. 

The  descriptions  given  in  "Eric"  as  a 
true  pictuite  of  school  life,  if  taken  as  such, 
are  calculated  to  excite  disgust  in  the  minds 
of  parents. 

A  well-informed  and  intelligent  man  knows 
— after  a  few  words  with  the  principal,  and 
a  glance  at  the  routine,  &c.,  of  the  school  he 
has  selected  for  his  sons — that  these  descrip- 
tions are,  as  far  as  his  school  is  concerned, 
fictitious  ;  but  knowing  what  anxiety  every 
mother  feels  as  to  the  life  her  boys  lead  at 
school,  is  it  fair  or  proper  to  present  such 
scenes  as  true  and  faithful  pictures  of  the 
ordinary  class  of  private  schools  ? 

Such  may  be  assured  that  the  minds  of 
those  who  have  been  to  two  or  three  private 
schools,  in  various  parts  of  England,  ab- 
solutely refuse  to  receive  or  acknowledge 
many  of  the  scenes  upon  which  the  main 
plot  of  the  story  of  "  Eric  "  rests,  as  pre- 
senting a  fair  idea  of  the  routine  of  even  an 
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ordinarily  weltregnlated  establidunent  of 
this  class ;  and  if  they  offisr  a  fidr  and  ootrecfc 
idea  of  what  is  usual  at  a  public  sdiool,  sock 
a  laxity  of  discipline  and  common  order  can- 
not^ it  is  submitted,  be  consistent  with  the 
teachings  either  of  Solomon  or  St.  Paul,  firom 
which  we  are  assured  the  author  has  gathered 
his  views  of  education,  and  cannot  but 
seriously  counteract  the  value  of  the  pane- 
gyric upon  one  public  school  with  wlam  the 
pre&ce  of  the  second  edition  concludes. 

Trial  and  temptation  are  it  is  true  unavoid- 
able in  our  present  state  of  being,  but  sach 
are  designed  for  us  to  overcome  by  the  aid 
ever  ready  to  be  extended  to  us,  and  not  that 
they  shoiild  in  all  cases  overcome  us. 

Where  then  is  the  precise  moral  gained 
from  the  life  of  one  who  instead  of  conquer- 
ing failed  in  every  season  of  trial,  even  in 
bemg  tempted  to  steal — a  crime  abhorrent 
and  almost  unheard-of  in  a  well-nurtured 
youth — who  gave  way  to  what  the  author 
esteems  sins  of  a  very  serious  character  when- 
ever they  were  presented  to  him,  and  who  is 
only  sure  of  forgiveness  at  the  very  last 
moment,  when  too  late  to  do  better,  or 
change  his  course  of  life,  and  is  resigned  to 
die  because  it  is  no  longer  possible  that  he 
could  live  ?    The  moral  is  obscure.     In  what 
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the  nobleness  of  such  a  character  consists, 
so  often  alluded  to  by  the  author,  it  seems 
difficult  to  understand. 

Let  anyone,  who  has  been  to  such  a 
school,  say  whether  smoking  in  the  house 
and  drinking  spirits  were  a'frequent  practice ; 
whether  the  younger  boys,  not  once  but  fre- 
quently, left  the  school  in  the  night  to^pend 
hours  in  a  neighbouring  public-house?  If 
such  incidents  ever  did  occur,  one  cannot  but 
lament  however  devoted  and  excellent  the 
character  of  Rose,  the  second  master,  may 
have  been,  that  it  had  not  taken  a  more 
practical  form,  and  the  decorum  and  decency 
common  to  every  respectable  private  school 
been  preserved.  With  an  efficient  staff  of 
masters,  and  the  principal  residing,  as  usual 
in  private  schools,  on  the  premises,  the  chief 
incidents  which  form  the  thread  of  events  in 
the  life  of  "  Eric,"  with  their  unprecedented 
and  tragical  results,  are  simply  and  literally 
impossible.  Nor  do  our  difficulties  end  here. 
A  youth  of  sixteen,  well  educated ;  brought 
up  by  liberal  parents,  who  are  in  comfortable 
circumstances;  in  the  higher  ranks  of  the 
school ;  instead  of  applying  to  his  friends,  or 
coolly  declining  to  pay  the  demands  of  a 
creditor,  which  (even  if  they  had  been  legal) 
could  not  have  been  claimed  from  a  boy  under 
age,  feels  tempted  to  steal  the  yf\iQ\fe  ^i  ^^ 
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school  fund  of  which  he,  as  captain  of  iiie 
school  eleven,  has  charge — and  tiiis  for  want 
of  a  five-pound  note  to  pay  the  publican  of  the 
alehouse, — and  eventually  makes  off  with 
the  above  fund,  and  many  other  articles 
besides ! 

Again,  very  many  years  ago  a  case  of  great 
cruelty  to  a  boy  at  sea  is  mentioned  in  the 
**  Newgate  Calendar/'  A  tyrannical  captain 
of  a  merchantman  was  convicted,  upon  evi* 
dence,  of  having  beaten  or  caused  to  be  beaten 
the  boy,  every  day  during  a  long  voyage, 
besides  other  cruelties :  the  boy  died,  and  of 
course  on  reaching  port  the  evidences  of  aB 
the  men  were  taken ;  the  man  was  tried  for 
the  murder,  was  convicted,  appeared  penitent, 
and  was  hanged. 

But  it  is  a  solitary  and  an  old  story,  the 
service  in  these  days  was  rough  to  a  degree. 
"The  British  Workman,''  Temperance  efforts, 
and  religious  education  were  not  then  known  ; 
though  any  sailor  thus  used  could  on  arrival 
at  a  port  have  such  a  captain  imprisoned. 

Let  us,  however,  overcome  the  difficulty  of 
the  extraordinary  step  taken  by  such  a  youth 
as  Eric,  namely,  that  of  clandestinely  leaving 
school,  and  for  such  a  reason  as  that  given, 
and  let  us  imagine  him — instead  of  returning 
quietly  to  his  kind  relatives,  explaining  the 
aftair,  and  getting  them  to  open  if  needful  a 
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news  phere  of  life  for  him — going  pennyless 
on  board  a  fishing  smack,  or  small  coaster. 

Those  who  know  the  general  character  of 
the  men  employed  in  this  trade  by  the  owners 
of  our  small  traders  can  picture  to  themselves 
what  would  be  their  conduct,  if  circumstances 
forced  them  to  take  out  for  the  voyage  a 
young  gentleman  evidently  running  away 
from  his  friends.  A  crew  of  eleven,  for  sucn 
a  vessel,  certainly  might  find  any  accession  to 
the  number  inconvenient.  If  active,  and 
ready,  a  few  days  would  suffice,  with  the 
hints  they  would  give  him,  to  make  him  of  use 
during  the  voyage ;  and  on  their  return  in  a 
few  weeks  they  would  have  persuaded  the 
boy  to  tell  his  residence,  or  at  least  to  return 
to  his  friends,  which  he  would  probably  do, 
certainly  none  the  worse  for  his  trip. 

Their  conduct  under  the  circumstances,  so 
unlike  the  general  character  of  these  men, 
especially  when  their  return  to  their  owners 
in  six  weeks  was  inevitable,  is  in  truth 
marvellous ;  far  more  likely  would  the  boy 
be  to  make  friends  with  the  whole,  invite  the 
skipper  to  his  house,  or  at  least  send  him  a 
present,  and  leave  them  all  with  mutual  feel- 
ings of  goodwill. 

"The  Sailor-Boy's  Log  Book"  (published 
by  Longmans) f  a  true  narrative,  describes  the 
routine  of  a  boy  entering  the  iiav«Ll^^cfes»i\w\^ 
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and  will  give  a  proper  idea  to  those  feeling  aa 
interest  in  such  matters.  Although  not  en-F* 
tirely  free  from  objections,  the  same  may  be 
obtamed  by  a  perusal  of  ''Singleton  Fon- 
tenby;"  and  "Eustace Conyers/' by  Hannay. 
"  Poor  Jack/'  by  Capt.  Marnrat,  also  affiords 
correct  impressions  of  a  seamring  life.  His 
other  works,  as  "  Midshipman  Easy,''  belong^ 
to  the  romantic  class. 

Nor  do  the  moral  lessons  taught  in  "  Eric  ", 
appear  sufficiently  clear  or  powerful  to  com- 
pensate for  many  of  the  scenes  being  brought 
forward  at  all.  If  characters,  possessing  in 
a  remarkable  degree  all  that  is  brutal  and 
bad,  settle  down  into  ordinary  if  not  usefiil 
members  of  society,  and  three — including 
Eric,  for  whom  much  interest  can  be  felt — 
the  three  best  boys,  are  all  made  to  die  in 
boyhood,  o;ie  fails  to  observe  the  precise 
object  gained  or  the  lesson  taught. 

Nor  is  the  moral  learnt  by  such  expressions 
as  "  It  was  God's  will,  great  as  his  (Eric's) 
trials  had  been,  and  deeply  as  he  had  suflTered, 
that  he  should  pass  through  a  yet  fiercer 
flame  ere  he  could  be  purified  from  pride  and 
self-confidence,"  &c.  Without  dwelling  upon 
what  the  trial  in  this  instance  was — namely, 
that  of  stealing  the  cricket  fund  in  order  to 
prevent  the  threatened  discovery  of  the  part 
taken  in  sl  previous  robbery  of  some  pigeons 
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by  night — is  such  a  view  of  religion  a  healthy 
one,  when  connected  with  temptation  to  sin, 
especially  to  besetting  sins  ?  Is  there  not  too 
often  a  great  tendency  in  all  of  us  to  lay  the 
blame  of  our  feills  and  sins  upon  circum- 
stances, upon  natural  defects  of  disposition — 
nay,  is  there  not  a  desire  thus  to  throw  the 
responsibility  of  our  sins  upon  God's  own 
wiU? 

That  His  Divine  eye  follows  us  through 
our  lives,  that  probably  every  circumstance 
in  the  life  of  those  who  seek  to  love  and 
serve  Him  may  work  together  for  good,  is 
not  to  be  doubted.  We  may  hope  that  many 
a  one,  who  seems  to  us  but  to  have  followed 
from  boyhood  and  school  life  upwards  a  sad 
and  mournful  career,  may  yet  in  God's  mercy 
be  once  more  drawn  to  Him  by  a  Saviour's 
love,  and  may  yet  be  led  to  our  heavenly 
home.  But  is  it  well  to  do  more  than  hope  ? 
Surely  it  is  a  safer,  nay  a  truer  view,  to  look 
upon  sin  as  sin ;  remote  from  God,  who 
cannot  be  tempted  with  evil,  neither  tempteth 
He  any  man  ; — to  look  upon  its  insidious 
and  demoralizing  nature  with  fear,  as  it  first 
tempts  to  little  sins,  because  everyone  else 
does  so  and  so;  then,  changing  tone  and 
inducing  to  continue,  because  now  too  sinful 
and  too  late  to  return  and  begin  anew. 
Surely  it  is  better  to  bel\eve>  \Xv^V  >i\v^  ^«s. 

15  ^ 
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which  might  one  day,  with  a  vigorous  dSSorb: 
and  earnest  prayer,  have  been  easily  broken^ 
firom,  if  allowed,  will  prove  &tal  and  irre- 
sistible at  last  ? 

Until  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Hughes'a 
book,  life  at  school  was  but  poorly  repre- 
sented ;  even  Mr,  Thackeray  alludes  to  it  in 
a  way  little  calculated  to  allay  the  fears  of  a- 
parent. 

*'And  by  the  way,"  he  writes,  "tender 
mothers  and  sober&thers  of  Christian  families,: 
a  prodigious  thing  is  that  view  of  life  learned 
at  a  piu>lic  schod.  Why  if  you  could  hear 
those  boys  of  fourteen,  who  blush  before 
mothers,  and  sneak  off  in  silence  in  the  pre- 
sence of  daughters,  talking  amongst  them- 
selves, it  would  be  the  women's  turn  to 
blush  then.  Before  he  was  twelve  years 
old  little  Fen  had  heard  talk  enough  to  make 
him  awfully  wise  upon  certain  points,  and  so. 
Mother,  has  your  pretty  rosy-cheeked  son 
who  is  coming  home  for  the  ensuing  holidays. 
I  don't  say  the  lad  is  lost,  but  that  the  sha- 
dows of  the  prison-house  are  closing  very  fast 
over  him,  and  that  we  are  helping  as  much 
as  possible  to  corrupt  him." 

Surely  this  is  not  to  be  taken  as  a  dis- 
suasive from  sending  boys  to  school ! 

How    much    better,    more    healthy,   the 
bearty  inspiring  words  of  Squire  Brown  on 
"^  with  his  boy  : — 
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"  And  now,  Tom,  my  boy,"  said  the  squire, 
*' remember  you  are  gomg  at  your  own  request , 
to  this  great  school,  earlier  than  we  should 
have  sent  you  perhaps.  If  schools  are  what 
they  were  in  my  time,  you'll  see  a  great 
many  cruel  and  blackguard  things  done,  and 
hear  a  deal  of  foul  bad  talk.  But  never  fear. 
You  tell  the  truth,  keep  a  brave  and  kind 
heart,  and  never  listen  to  or  say  anything  you 
wouldn't  have  your  mother  and  sister  hear, 
and  you'll  never  feel  ashamed  to  come  home, 
or  we  to  see  you." 

Tom  could  only  squeeze  his  father's  hand, 
and  look  bravely  up,  saying  "  I'll  try,  father." 
"  I  know  you  will,  my  boy ;"  and  still 
thinking  of  his  father's  last  words,  and  the 
look  with  which  they  were  spoken,  he  knelt 
down  and  prayed  that  night,  that  come  what 
would  he  might  never  bring  shame  or  sorroxo 
on  the  dear  ones  at  home. 

Indeed,  the  squire's  last  words  deserved  to 
have  their  effect,  for  they  had  been  the  result 
of  much  anxious  thought.  All  the  way  up 
to  London  he  had  pondered  what  he  should 
say  by  way  of  parting  advice.  *'  Shall  I  go 
into  the  sort  of  temptation  he'll  meet  with  ? 
No !  I  can't  do  that.  Never  do  for  an  old 
fellow  to  go  into  such  things  with  a  boy. 
He  won't  understand  me.  Do  him  more 
harm  than  good,  ten  to  one.  S\v^  \  \j^ 
him  to  mind  his  work,  and  sa.^'Hi^^^  ^«qX»  ^^ 
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school  to  make  himself  a  scholar  ?  Wdl^-foiit 
he  isn't  sent  to  school  mainly  for  that.  I 
don't  care  a  straw  for  Greek  particles,  no 
more  does  his  mother.  If  he'll  onlj  torn  out 
a  brave,  helpful,  truth-teUingEnghshnwi — a 
gentleman  and  a  Christian — ^that's  all  I  want^^' 
thought  the  squire,  and  upon  this  view  framed 
his  last  words  of  advice  to  Tom. 

Again  Mr.  Farrar  deals  with  the  same 
subject. 

The  conversation  Mr.  Thackeray  alludes  to 
is  accidentally  commenced  for  a  moment 
before  a  new  boy.  "  Ball  was  the  speaker, 
but  this  time  the  subject  instantly  dropped. 
The  others  felt  that  a  new  boy  was  in  the 
room ;  they  did  not  know  how  he  would  take 
it ;  they  were  unconsciously  abashed.  Now, 
Eric,  now  or  never !  Life  or  death,  cor- 
ruption or  purity,  ruin  or  salvation  are  in  the 
balance  together.  Speak  out,  boy !  tell  these 
fellows  that  unseemly  words  wound  your  con- 
science ;  tell  them  that  they  are  ruinous ; 
speak  out,  and  perhaps  save  yourself  and  the 
rest.  Virtue  is  strong  and  beautiiul,  Eric, 
and  vice  is  downcast  in  her  presence.  Lose 
your  purity,  Eric,  and  you  have  lost  a  jewel 
the  whole  world,  were  it  one  vast  diamond, 
could  not  replace." 

Eric  did  not  speak.  The  moral  courage 
sueb  a  step  necessitates  is  unquestionably 
very  great,  especially  m  ou^  vj\iq  ^c^^\>l&» 
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greatly  upon  thepopularity  of  his  comrades, 
or  one  who  has  but  lately  entered  the  school : 
here  and  there  are  instances  where  it  is  done ; 
and  it  certainly  does  generally  form  the  crisis 
or  turning  point  in  the  boy's  life  at  school ; 
he  may  gam  the  name  of  *' saint/'  &c.,  but 
such  conversation  ever  after  flags  in  his  pre- 
sence. It  establishes  him  in  piety ;  it  shows 
to  all  clearly  on  whose  side  he  is. 

The  late  John  Angell  James  mentions,  that 
his  kneeling  down  to  pray  in  the  presence  of 
his  fellow  apprentices  the  first  night  he  joined 
them,  was  the  turning  point,  he  thinks,  in  his 
after  career. 

During  a  walk,  shortly  afterwards,  the 
following  continuation  of  the  subject  is  con- 
tinued^ in  "  Eric :" — Russell  was  rather  sur- 
prised when  Eric  came  to  him  and  said, 
*'  Come  a  stroll,  Edwin,  will  you  ?'' 

"  Oh  yes,"  said  Russell  cheerfully,  "  why 
we  havn't  seen  each  other  for  some  time 
lately;  I  was  beginning  to  fancy  that  you 
meant  to  drop  me,  Eric." 

He  spoke  with  a  smile  and  in  a  rallying 
tone,  but  Eric  felt  that  the  charge  was  but  too 
true.  Proud  of  his  popularity  among  all  the 
school,  and  especially  of  the  friendship  of  a 
leading  fellow  like  Ripton,  Eric  had  not  seen 
much  of  his  old  friend.  He  faltered,  and 
could  not  help  saying,  "  I  hoij^  ^ow  ^'^  \j^^^» 
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drop  me,  Edwin,  however  bad  I  geL    I  wMfi  lij 
particularly  to  raeak  to  yon  tcKlay.''  ^v^ 

In  an  instant  Edwin  liad  twined  Ilia  am  iti-i 
his,  and  Eric  wasaboutto  q>eakof  the  OOM^' 
versation  which  had   taken   place    ia  .  ilia 
dormitory,  when  Montagu's  voice  called  aflalf 
them  :  "  I  say,  you  fellowSi  where  are  joi4   . 
off  to  f    Mav  I  come  with  you  ?  *' 

^*  O  yes,  Monty,  do,''  said  Russell,  **  it  w3t 
be  like  old  times.  But  Eric  is  dull  and  doea 
not  talk.  My  dear  fellow,  what's  the  matterf" 
said  Russell  at  last,  affectionately  taking  Ida 
hand. 

Eric  had  not  liked  to  speak  while  Montago 
was  by,  but  now  he  gulped  down  his  rising 
emotion  and  briefly  told  them  of  Ball's  vile 
words  the  night  before.  They  listened  in 
silence.  "  I'm  sorry  you  didn't  speak  at  the 
time,  Eric,"  said  Russell,  at  last,  "  they'd 
have  listened  to  you." 

"  Do  the  fellows  ever  talk  in  that  way  in 
your  dormitories  ?"  asked  Erie. 

"  No,"  said  RusseU. 

"  Very  little,"  said  Montagu. 

A  pause  followed,  during  which  all  three 
plucked  the  grass  they  were  sitting  on  and 
looked  away. 

"  My  father,"  said  Russell,  "  (he  is  dead 
now,  you  know,  Eric)  when  he  sent  me  to 
school  warned  me  of  this  kind  of  thiug.     I 
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had  been  brought  up  in  complete  ignorance 
of  such  coarse  knowledge  as  is  sometimes 
forced  upon  one  here,  and  coming  fresh  from 
home  I  couldn't  bear  it.  The  very  first 
time  such  talk  was  begun  in  my  dormitory 
I  spoke  out ;  I  hardly  know  what  I  said,  but 
I  felt  as  if  I  was  trampling  upon  a  slimy, 
poisonous  adder,  and  I  showed  such  distress 
that  the  fellows  dropped  it.  Since  then  I 
have  absolutely  refused  to  stay  in  the  room 
if  such  talk  is  begun ;  and  now  it  is  over,  for 
they  never  do  it  now.  I  do  think  the  boys 
are  glad  of  it  themselves." 

"Why  do  masters  never  give  us  any  help 
or  advice  in  these  matters  ? "  asked  Eric, 
thoughtfully. 

"  In  sermons  they  do.  Don't  you  remem- 
ber Rowland's  sermon  not  three  weeks  ago  ?" 

But  from  day  to  day  E.  put  off  what  Russell 
advised  him  to  do,  viz. — to  ask  Ball  privately 
to  abstain  from  his  tales  and  offensive  talk,  and 
to  endeavour  to  get  Duncan  and  others  also 
to  join  him,  and  not  allow  the  talk  to  go  on. 
"  O,  young  boys,"  concludes  Mr.  Farrar, 
"  if  your  eyes  ever  read  these  pages  pause 
and  oeware.  The  knowledge  of  evil  is  ruin, 
and  the  continuance  in  it  is  hell.  Many  and 
many  a  young  Englishman  has  perished 
there !  Many  and  many  a  bright  and  happy 
English  boy,  the  jewel  of  his  mot\ve.V^  \N&'iasNo, 
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brave  and  beautifiil  and  strong,  lies  buried 
there !  Very  pale  their  shadows  rise  before 
U3 — our  young  brothers  who  have  sicned  and 
suffered.  From  the  sea  and  sod,  from  foreiga 
graves  and  English  churchyards  come  before 
us  the  memones  of  their  fell.  May  every 
boy  who  reads  this  page  be  warned  from  that 
burning,  sinful  passion  in  which  they  found 
nothing  in  return  but  shame  and  ruin, 
polluted  affections,  and  an  early  grave." 
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School  life,  no  doubt,  brings  the  knowledge 
of  evil  to  the  boys  of  the  middle  classes  in  the 
same  way  that  the  workshops  and  contact 
with  actual  life  early  bring  it  to  those  of  the 
poorer  classes ;  but  the  innocence  of  childhood 
is  but  the  innocence  of  ignorance,  and  defer 
it  by  private  home  education  as  you  will, 
contact  with  evil  must  surely  come.  In  many 
characters  it  would  not  be  even  deferred  by 
such  an  education,  nor  can  it  be  long  deferred 
in  any.  At  school  it  begins  abruptly  and 
rudely :  instead  of  the  sympathy  and  kindness 
of  home,  the  boy  finds  too  often  harshness, 
careless  ill-nature,  or  indifference ;  but  the 
rough  lesson  which  must  be  taught  some  day 
comes  at  a  period  when  the  spirits  are  elastic 
and  buoyant,  and  life  has  then  a  brightness 
which  enables  him  to  endure.  At  school 
self-importance  is  curbed,  the  necessity  of 
giving  up  to  the  claims  of  others  is  taught, 
and  self-reliance  is  graduallyacquired.  Youth- 
ful fancy  and  imagination  are  controlled  by 
the  realities  of  life,  and  not  unfrequently  valu- 
able acquaintances  and  friendships  are  made. 
In  the  battle  of  life  pain  and  labour  by  the 
law  of  God  are  designed  to  instruct,  nor  can 
the  process  of  education  be  separated  from 
them.  Human  virtue,  patience,  fortitude, 
and  courage  are  only  to  be  called  forth  by 
some    suffering.      j^though,     in    ^k^^vv-A. 
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trainiii^,  degrees  and  grades  should  be  kept 
up,  and  the  smaller  and  weaker  not  be  com- 
pelled to  join  with  the  older  and  stronger^ 
still  there  are  some  who,  from  a  lack  of  animal 
spirits,  would  not — unless  the  games  were  in  a 
degree  compulsory — join  in  them,  and  would 
thus  be  deprived  of  their  lasting  and  bene- 
ficial results. 

In  speaking  of  the  evil  influence  even  one 
boy  may  possess,  whether  at  school  or  else- 
where, we  again  quote  Mr.  Farrar : — "  One 
had  tasted  more  largely  of  the  tree  of  know- 
ledge of  evil  than  the  other  boys,  who  claimed 
his  guiltv  experience  so  often  as  a  ground  of 
superiority  that  at  last  the  claim  was  silently 
allowed  ;  who  spoke  from  the  platform  of 
more  advanced  iniquity,  and  the  others  lis- 
tened, at  first  curiously,  then  eagerly,  to  his 
words."  We  do  but  see  here  the  kind  of 
supremacy  which  vice  claims  in  after  life: 
but  in  the  public  and  even  the  private  school 
as  in  actual  life  the  influence  of  such  a  one 
is,  after  all,  limited ;  the  general  feeling  of 
society  is  against  him,  and  he  may'  depend 
upon  it  will  not  be  behind-hand  in  showing 
it— it  must  be  felt.  Sad  indeed  is  it  for  the 
anxious,  kind,  painstaking  father,  in  spite  of 
all  his  eflForts  and  precaution,  to  see  the  boy 
of  many  hopes  and  many  prayers  afl^r  all 
conteminated  by  such  as  this  \  but  if  it  has 
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been  his  aim,  instead  of  sinking  his  own  views 
to  that  of  the  boy,  even  to  have  endeavoured 
to  gain  his  confidence  by  conversations  ad- 
mitting something  of  equal  intellect,  and 
showing  that  the  interests  and  aims  of  both 
are  bound  up  in  each  other,  the  son  will  not 
be  behindhand  in  asking  for  aid  and  advice. 

It  is  this  freedom  of  intercourse,  so  grateful 
to  the  opening  intelligence  of  the  boy,  which 
it  is  of  the  last  importance  for  a  parent  to 
preserve. 

But  the  general  tone  and  religious  feeling 
at  school  must  not  reasonably  be  expected  to 
be  above  that  of  society  at  large,  of  which  it 
is  but  the  reflection.  When  truth  is  always 
spoken  in  society  at  large,  then  we  may  look 
for  it  at  school.  If  a  father  fills  his  son's 
glass  at  table  and  listens  with  positive  pleasure 
to  the  accounts  of  his  scrapes  at  school,  and 
pleasantly  expresses  his  fear  that  the  rogue 
will  never  love  learning  more  than  he  did 
himself  when  a  boy,  what  can  be  expected  to 
result?  The  boy,  even  if  kept  at  home, 
would  surely  follow  the  example  of  his  elders ; 
and  if  a  parent  expresses  no  displeasure  at 
the  way  in  which  the  wholesome  discipline  of 
school  m  respect  to  certain  habits  was  evaded, 
what  can  more  encourage  him  to  look  upon 
these  safeguards  from  temptation  as  objects 
fit  only  to  be  cleverly  overcome  1    NN\\few 
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prayer  is  never  heard  at  home,  nor  rti&mom 
a  subject  ever  broached,  why  complain  ot  thc^ 
state  of  schools  as  not  fayourable  to  pietjy 
and  that  boys  do  not  there  attend  to  the  datf 
of  prayer  ? 

I  have  purposely  gone  into  this  subject  afc 
some  length,  in  order  to  show  how  much  of 
interest  and  subject  for  thought  and  reflectioii 
may  be  obtained  from  the  perusal  of  a  simple 
tale.  It  is  b^  encouraging  this  habit  of 
reflection  and  investigation  that  your  readii^ 
of  all  but  actually  worthless  fictions  may  be 
rendered  useful. 

Do  not,  because  some  portions  of  a  book 
are  poor  and  weak,  throw  it  at  once  aside, 
unless  objectionable  in  its  tendency ;  some 
portion  of  it  may  prove,  when  carefully  read, 
well  worthy  of  your  perusal. 

«  The  Arabian  Nights,"  «  Don  Quixote/' 
"  The  Faerie  Queen,"  &c.,  are  not  to  be 
classed  amongst  the  books  I  have  alluded  to, 
as  they  make  no  pretence  to  truth  or  reality, 
and  therefore  will  be  taken  for  what  they  are 
worth.  They  are  books  every  boy  will  read  ; 
but  such  books  as  "Gulliver's  Travels,*' 
"  Grimm's  Stories,"  &c.,  are  really  merely 
waste  of  time ;  they  are  inferior  even  to  the 
'^  Pacha  of  Many  Tales,"  by  Marryat,  and 
can  only  be  classed  amongst  the  books  for 
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children,  of  former  days,   as  "Bluebeard," 
"Jack  the  Giant-killer, '  &e. 

In  poetry  you  have  Longfellow,  Hood 
(his  "  Poems  "  only),  Mrs.  Hemans,  Camp- 
bell, Bryant,  Willis,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Gray, 
Aytoun,  Tennyson,  Macaulay.  As,  however, 
all  of  their  pieces  will^not  equally  attract  you — 
and,  without  recommending  them  as  a  whole, 
there  are  some  beautiful  portions  to  be  ex- 
tracted from  Byron  and  other  poets — it  is 
useful  to  keep  a  book  into  which  any  pieces 
you  may  meet  with  may  be  carefully  copied, 
and  which  may  be  perused  with  pleasure 
where  the  entire  poem  would  be  tedious. 

In  miscellaneous  works  the  naturalist  will 
have  "  A  Tour  round  my  Grarden,"  a  delight- 
ful book,  from  the  French  by  Karr ;  "  The 
World  of  Insects,"  by  Douglas — a  very  prac- 
tical work ;  "  Hewitt's  Eggs;"  "  Westwood's 
Butterflies,"  &c. 

"  The  Boy's  Own  Book  "  of  Mr.  Beeton's, 
is,  doubtless,  well  known  to  you ;  it  surpasses 
in  variety,  usefulness,  and  interest  any  book 
for  boys  published  of  late  years,  and  is  even 
superior  to  the  early  volumes  of  "Peter 
Parley's  Annual."  The  first  six  volumes  of 
the  latter  work,  commencing  in  1840,  were 
excellent,  but  have  now  been  long  out  of 
print ;  but  the  later  ones  you  will  not  care 
to  read. 
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Among  miscellaneouB  works  worthy  .«! 
careful  and  thoughtful  perusal  may  be  nanMl 
the  excellent  senes  of  tales  in  ^'  f^^geworilA 
Parent's  Assi&rfant;''  sometalesm  ^'ChambenA 
Library  for  Young  People  " — such  as  "  Stead* 
fast  Gabriel/'  "Duty  and  Affection,"  n 
"  Twice-told  Tales,"  by  Hawthorne  ;  '*  Soni) 
ford  and  Merton,"  by  Thomas  Day ;  oim  c$ 
two  portions  of  "Evenings  at  Hoin6;'f 
"  Peter  Parley's  Tales  of  the  Sea ;"  '*  Fraat 
Fairlegh,"  by  the  late  Mr.  Smedley.  Yof 
may  also  find,  occasionally,  some  interest  at 
the  works  of  "  Old  Humphrey,"  also  in  Ut 
life  and  Memoirs ;  and  "  Work  and  WtigmJH 
by  Mary  Howitt.  Do  not  omit  as  obsolete  tbA 
perusal  of  the  inimitable  Fables  of  .^!sop,  as 
deep  and  applicable  in  their  wisdom  to  our 
day  as  when  first  penned.  The  fullest  edition 
and  the  best  illustrated  is  the  one  by  Rev..T. 
James,  published  by  John  Murray.  There 
was  also  published,  some  time  since,  a  series 
of  small  cheap  books,  each  complete  in  itself, 
treating  upon  every  kind  of  profession. 

In  "  Knight's  Weekly  Shilling  Volumes 
for  all  Readers,"  if  they  are  still  to  be  obtained, 
there  are  some  excellent  works,  such  as  "  The 
Textile  Manufactures  of  Great  Britain,"  by  Q. 
Dodd,  with  full  description  and  sketches  of 
the  cotton,  woollen,  &c.,  manufactures ;  also 
another,  by  the  same  author,  on  our  leading 
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manufactures,  as  Paper-making,  Printing, 
Wheelwrighting,  Ship-building,  Rope-mak- 
ing, &c.,  subjects  upon  which  all  should  at 
least  possess  some  degree  of  knowledge. 

As  regards  other  branches  of  study,  there 
never  was  a  time  when  there  were  more 
facilities  for  self-improvement  presented  to 
young  men.  At  the  Institute  of  any  town 
you  may  join  a  class  for  Drawing,  Chemistry, 
Keading,  Arithmetic,  Writing,  Music,  Lan- 
guages, &c.  Drawing,  whether  free-hand  or 
mechanical,  deserves  your  attention,  as  it  not 
unfrequently  proves  of  great  use  in  professions 
differing  much  from  that  of  a  draughtsman. 
Connected  with  Mechanical  Drawing  is  the 
delightful  study  of  Mechanics.  Here  "  Tem- 
pleton's  Workshop  Companion,"  and  his 
"  Common-place  Book  "  will  greatly  aid  you, 
as  also  the  details  of  Machinery,  Locomotives, 
&c.,  occasionally  met  with  in  such  works  as 
**  The  Mechanic's  Assistant.''  Beware,  how- 
ever, of  taking  in  expensive  and  useless  works. 
Work  out  rather  all  the  details  of  machinery, 
&c.,  you  can  meet  with  or  obtain,  and  never 
rest  satisfied  tDl  you  know  the  why  and 
wherefore  of  every  part.  A  shilling  work  on 
the  Locomotive,  by  G.  D.  Dempsey  {John 
Weahy  London)  is  a  very  good  one ;  but 
nothing  but  actual  employment  in  the  Machine 
Shops  will  initiate  you  into  the  deXsSi^  ^i  '^^^ 
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manii&ctare.  The  stadj.  of  Hyditefia^ 
Presses,  Rams,  &c.y  with  their  oafoidfttMltt^ 
is  also  most  useM.  •    v-^ 

But  in  drawing  and  designing  joa  will  dd 
well  not  to  be  content  with  the  stereotypiid 
copies  of  the  schools,  but  having  your 
tools  at  home — which  are  best  bought 
ately,  not  in  a  box — select  copies  to  suit  ^  _  _ 
own  taste  and  those  most  likely  to  proviff^ 
use  to  you  in  your  intended  profJBBBMb 
Speaking  of  designs  in  our  drawing  schooh^t 
it  is  impossible  to  do  otherwise  than  condani 
the  extraordinary  indiscretion  which  plaav 
before  the  youthful  student  copies  of  1ki0 
character  too  often  sent  up  for  prizes— *dnciPii 
often  elaborately  and  beautiftilly — ^by  boys  of 
fifteen  or  younger.  Your  own  good  sense 
will  show  you  that  no  benefit,  so  fiur  as  art  is 
concerned,  can  be  gained  by  selecting  such 
subjects  as  cannot  fail  to  offend  the  eye. 

In  French  you  will  not  easily  meet 
with  a  better  work  for  a  learner  than 
**  Lepage's  French  School,"  in  two  parts ; 
the  second  part  is  perhaps  the  more  usefid 
one  of  the  two ;  the  Key  should  be  purchased 
at  the  same  time,  when,  by  dint  of  constant 
repetition,  assisted  by  the  Key,  you  will  be 
able  to  repeat  the  lessons  given  without  the 
books,  and  thus  lay  up  a  very  useful  store  of 
words  and  their  arrangement  into  sentences. 
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which  will  encourage  you  to  continue  the 
study  of  the  language,  either  by  conversation 
or  by  consulting  more  advanced  works. 

Perfect  Spellmg  is  best  learned  by  writing 
from  dictation.  The  rules  in  our  English 
language  on  this  portion  of  study  are  so  con- 
flicting, and  the  exceptions  so  numerous,  that 
nothing  but  actual  knowledge  of  every  word 
will  give  confidence  and  correctness.  The 
words  proved  to  be  wrongly  spelt  should  be 
copied  out  into  a  book,  and  constantly  prac- 
tised until  firmly  fastened  upon  the  memory. 
By  attention  to  this  you  will  escape  the 
humiliation  keenly  felt  by  those  who  have 
neglected  this  acquirement  in  early  life. 

Grood  Writing  is  to  some  natural ;  you 
would  do  well  to  seek  the  best  instructor,  as 
all  depends  upon  the  excellence  of  the  style 
in  the  copy  set ;  a  good  copy  being  before 
you,  the  style  being  that  which  is  usually 
termed  a  "  good  business  hand,"  it  rests  with 
yourself  by  slow  and  patient  attempts  to 
acquire  this  most  useful  accomplishment. 

Arithmetic  is  best  learned  by  actual 
invoices,  &c.,  used  in  the  various  kinds  of 
business.  Dr.  Brewer's  sample  sheets  of  the 
books  actually  used  in  Single  and  Double 
Entry  (published  by  Jarrold  8f  Sons,  47,  St. 
Paul  s  Churchyard)  may  be  of  some  use  to 
you.     But  your  great  aim  should  b^  \y^  ^^^- 
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stant  practice  to  run  up  quicldj  and  irilSk 
unerring  correctness  soms  in  Bills  of  Paxoeli. 
and  C!ompound  Addition,  which  you  eaa  set 
for  yourself,  of  a  len^h  proportionate  to  your 
powers.  I  have,  m  teaching  iu  a  nigfat 
school,  been  surprised  by  what  exactnefls  a 
boy  will  soon  attain  to  in  running  up  a  snoi 
of  considerable  length,  by  dint  of  quiet  aadi 
resolute  determination.  Quickness  will  follow 
of  itself.  These  two  rules  contain  mora 
really  practical  usefulness  than  the  othecft 
usually  placed  in  the  school  books ;  onoe 
perfect  in  them,  you  will  find  that  no  ordinary 
accounts  in  business  will  baffle  you. 

In  Chemistry,  a  small  book,  called  fhe* 
"  Practical  Chemist's  Guide,"  by  W*.  Pope, 
M.D.,  can  hardly  be  surpassed ;  the  experi-* 
ments  are  simple,  and  large  portions  of  the 
book  deserve  to  be  committed  to  memory 
(published  by  M'Phuriy  Glasgow).  "  The 
Book  of  Nature,"  by  Henry  Medlock  (pub- 
lished by  Griffin  ^  Co,),  contains  every 
science — Physics,  Astronomy,  Chemistry, 
Geology,  Botany,  Physiology,  &c.  There 
are  also  some  useful  chapters  on  Chemistry 
in  the  "  Boy's  Own  Book,"  by  Beeton,  once 
before  alluded  to. 

Although  a  few  of  the  books  named  may 
be  out  of  print,  they  are  still  constantly  to 
be  bad  for  a  mere  trifte  at  the  old  book-stalls. 
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and  the  diflference  produced  upon  your  mind 
by  their  thoughtful  study  to  the  constant 
reading  of  the  weekly  and  monthly  periodicals 
and  worthless  foolish  fictions  of  the  present 
day  will  be  very  soon  felt,  and  in  a  few  years 
will  be  really  astonishing.  Your  varied 
acquisitions  will  render  you  a  useful  and 
favourite  companion  with  the  best  informed 
of  your  own  age. 

Make  a  point  of  attending  as  many  lectures 
'as  possible,  and  do  not  fail  to  take  notes  ;  a 
few  pencils,  and  a  quickness  which  practice 
will  give,  will  enable  you,  by  short  notes  of 
the  leading  heads,  to  recall  the  greater  por- 
tion, and  you  will  be  able  to  commit  to  paper 
the  resulte  obtained,  it  may  be  by  years  of 
thought  and  research,  to  be  referred  to  as 
occasion  may  require.  The  same  plan  you 
will  also  do  well  to  adopt  at  your  debating 
club. 

However  little  he  miight  have  deserved  the 
name  of  orator,  I  have  frequently  obtained 
useful  hints  from  the  good  and  sensible 
remarks  of  some  youth  on  these  occasions ; 
and,  as  a  rule,  the  conclusions  formed  at 
these  meetings  are  the  true  and  right  ones. 

The  power  of  Speaking  well  is  no  doubt  a 
natural  gift ;  but,  by  patiently  attending  the 
debating  club,  and  gaining  confidence  by 
frequent  attempts,  you  will  aooti  \ii\si\w  ^^ 
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power  of  pleasantly  expreseuiff  your 
The  hints  and  examples  in  me  bckilai  ok 
Elocution,  such  as  the  "  British  Orator/  bf 
Greenbsmky  and  others^  may  be  of  8ome  use 
to  you. 

One  other  great  aid  in  the  acquisitum  of 
a  well-informed  mind  may  be  moitionedr^ 
namely,  the  habit  of  keeping  a  diary.  Kothing 
will  so  rapidly  improve  your  memory  or 
enrich  your  mind  with  varied  knowledge  as 
this  habit.  A  few  quires  of  the  cheaj^eofc 
full-sized  paper,  now  sold  at  a  mere  trifle, 
will  answer  as  well  as  the  best ;  a  line  drawn 
across  the  top  of  each  page,  and  the  date 
and  number  of  the  page  clearly  marked,  are 
all  that  is  needed.  If  you  sometimes  neglect 
it,  do  not  on  that  account  neglect  it  alto- 
gether, but  begin  again,  calmly  filling  up  the 
gap  with  a  few  words  of  connection.  A  very 
few  minutes  each  day  will  enable  you  to 
enter  in  the  notes  you  may  have  taken  during 
the  day  of  anything  you  have  been  strudc 
with,  in  conversation  with  others,  or  obtained 
from  lectures,  books,  or  newspapers.  Before 
long  you  will  have  formed  a  constantly  in- 
creasing record  from  which  you  can  occa- 
sionally replenish  your  memory  with  what 
would  otherwise  have  been  inevitably  lost. 
It  is  also  an  excellent  plan,  instead  of  throwing 
aside  the  penny  paper,  which  contained  a 
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single  piece  of  information  of  real  interest,  as 
soon  as  read,  to  cut  out  first  and  preserve  the 
point  of  interest :  it  is  done  with  no  trouble 
to  yourself,  but,  when  placed  in  a  suitable 
book,  you  will  have  soon  a  most  valuable 
mass  of  information — ^valuable  because  taken 
at  the  time  of  the  occurrence  and  generally 
true  to  fact. 

Without  this  habit,  which  many  commence 
and  but  few  have  the  resolution  to  keep  up, 
if,  in  a  very  few  years'  time,  you  were  asked 
to  give  any  particular  date,  to  say  where  you 
were  at  a  certain  time,  or  when  you  were  at 
a  certain  place,  you  would — except  in  some 
remarkable  cases — be  probably  unable  to 
give  it.  It  is  indeed  astonishing  the  slight 
memory  many  seem  content  to  possess. 

The  past  with  some  seems  a  blank,  instead 
of  a  series  of  lessons  taught  in  the  school  of 
this  world,  which  will  fit  us  or  unfit  us  for  a 
life  of  eternal  progress,  and  therefore  eternal 
bliss. 

It  will  be  observed  that  little  or  nothing 
has  been  suggested  for  those  whose  mental 
powers  are  naturally  good.  There  are  boys 
who,  from  the  first-day  school  to  the  public 
school  and  the  college,  have  won  a  hundred 
triumphs  ;  but  of  what  use  is  it  to  speak  to 
these?  To  them  all  books  in  ancient  and 
modem  times  are  now  within  A\v<eis  ^^"^yj^s 
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the  learning  of  ages  is  open  to  them,  and  tb 
learned  professions,  to  which  their  eduoatixN 
offers  a  passport,  ought  to  open  the  way  ti 
the  highest  positions  their  ambition  cai 
desire ;  but  as  it  often  happens  that  thosi 
gifted  in  intellectual  powers  are  bj  no  mean 
as  remarkable  for  the  traits  needed  to  fbatn 
an  agreeable  and  lovely  character,  the  re 
marks  in  the  succeeding  chapter  may  not  b 
without  some  use  even  to  them. 

In  all  the  hints  on  reading  and  improve 
ment,  I  have  simply  aimed  to  excite  U 
fturther  effort  by  intelligent  perusal  of  work 
of  real  interest,  rather  than  the  formal 


ming  in  the  usual  style  now  considered  aIon< 
neemul  to  pass  examinations  of  any  kind 
The  usual  questions  in  Euclid,  History,  Arith- 
metic, Algebra,  Navigation,  Latin,  Grreek. 
and  Mathematics,  must  now  be  expected  and 
prepared  for  by  all  who  wish  to  obtain 
appointments  or  nominations  likely  to  prove 
useful  in  after  life. 

Every  post,  every  profession  likely  to  offei 
a  lucrative  and  honourable  employment,  u 
strung  up  higher  than  ever  before.     Boys  oj 
r!  fourteen  are  expected  to  pass  examinations 

which  would  have  puzzled  and  astonished 
their  forefathers,  at  four  times  their  age. 

It  is  therefore  of  the  last  importance  tc 
begin   well,  to  obtain  early  a  fondness  for 
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reading  and  study ;  without  this,  a  boy  feels 
discouraged  from  the  first,  by  finding  his 
fellows  so  much  before  him  in  the  race  for 
distinction ;  and  often  for  want  of  encou- 
ragement, gives  up  steady  and  patient  appli- 
cation in  despair,  and  wastes  the  precious 
years  of  youth  in  mere  trifling  amusements — 
proper  enough  in  their  place — which  when 
indulged  in  so  much  as  to  interfere  with  the 
real  business  of  life,  will  inflict  upon  him  an 
incapacity  which  he  will  rarely  be  able  to 
supply  in  after  life. 

It  IS  true  that  this  may  not  be  so  always : 
there  are  instances  of  some  not  suflFering 
much  inconvenience  from  their  early  neglect, 
and  being  successftd  in  life ;  but  such  cases 
are  the  exception.  Look  at  the  eflForts  now 
required  by  the  Merchant,  the  Lawyer,  the 
Tradesman,  the  Mechanic,  and  similar  pro- 
fessions, to  secure  for  themselves  a  good  posi- 
tion and  a  name. 

What  chance,  humanly  speaking,  can  any- 
one have  whose  education  was  neglected 
early, — whose  school  days  were  in  conse- 
quence spent  in  apathy,  as  far  as  real  school 
work  was  concerned, — of  taking  a  fair  place 
amongst  those  who  have  made  a  good  and 
hearty  use  of  the  opportunities  of  their 
youthful  days? 
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BDMODB,   AHD   FoseiTBNXai  ;    THE    ChABACIEH 

OF  BoTS ;  FaiBKDBHip,  Companions,  etc. 

Having  in  the  preoeding  chapter  given  a 
few  hints  on  the  acquisition  of  mental  power, 
to  be  arriyed  at  by  reading  and  easy  study, 
we  have  now  to  meet  the  second  difficulty 
you  may  encounter  from  tlio  want  of  those 
genial  qualities  which  never  fail  to  make  the 
possessor  welcome  in  the  aoticty  of  his  cqw 
panions. 

Whilst  there  may  be  no  want,^as  &r  a 
iutelligeace  and  quicbneas  of  mind  are  eoi^ 
cerned, — to  make  you  the  welcome  acquaia- 
tanoe  of  others,  there  may  he  defects  in  your 
disposition  which  he  very  much  iu  your  own 
power  to  improve,  and  finally  remedy.  Hare 
you  not  yourself  noticed  the  qualities  which 
secure  the  goodwill  and  kindly  feeling  of  all? 
Who  amongst  your  young  companions  is  the 
favourite  with  most?  Is  it  not  he  who  is 
least  selfish,  who  finds  a  pleasure  in  doing  a 
pleasant  and  kind  action  for  another  appa^ 
rently  as  real  as  if  he  were  ever  seeking  to 
secure  his  own  selfish  gratification  alone  ? — 
he  who  is  too  noble  to  retain  revengeful  and 
vindictive  feelings  long,  one  ever  wiUing  to 
forgive  an  offence  readUy !     Is  it  not  he  who' 
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is  true  and  loving  m  friendship,  who,  having 
once  entertained  a  fondness  for  another,  never 
,  in  "ipite  of  momentary  estrange- 


ment; and  who,  in  spite  of  aJI,  you  naturally 
trust  and  rely  upon  still, — feeling  confident 
that  he  may  bo  depended  upon,  and  is  too 
generous  to  say  a  word  to  your  disadvantage, 
or  to  let  the  separation  be  for  long  ?  Is  it 
not  he  whose  good-humoured  cheerfulness  is 
irresistible,  overcoming  even  the  ill-temper  of 
others,  and  affording  such  pleasure  to  you  his 
friend  ?  And,  lastly,  ia  it  not  he  who  is  ever 
as  ready  to  feel  gratified  at  your  success  as  at 
his  own,  ever  ready  to  express  Vv\s  'w^xro. 
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approval  of  excellence  in  anoflier,  not  hmaii 
always  thirsting  after  applansc  for  hbmtJt 

alone?  ■.;:[ 

Is  it  not  such  a  one  whom  we  desire  fbf.* 
companion  and  fiiend,  and  are  not  ytm 
willing  to  attempt  the  attainment  of  Hum 
traits  m  which  you  feel  yourself  to  be  waotiiiri 
I  know  that  the  difference  of  natanJNM* 
position  and  character  here  is  very  fj^reij^ 
the  advantages  of  mind  possessed  dj  mmt^ 
boys,  differ  as  much  from  others  as  do  thfir 
personal  appearance  and  fortunes  in  lii^ 
But,  unlike  the  latter,  which  are  beyond  oiir 
control,  we  have  the  power,  b^  encouraoi^g 
ja  healthy,  genial,  and  kind  habit  of  mind,  fp 
do  much  towards  the  attainment  of  those 
traits  we  admire  in  others.  Your  faults,  un- 
doubtedly, will  be  of  a  character  natural  to 
your  disposition.  1  can  but  touch  upon  two 
or  three. 

Some  boys  are  naturally  prone  to  self-oon- 
ceit.  The  desire  for  the  approval  of  others 
is  good  and  right,  desire  for  distinction,  and 
a  fair  share  of  ambition  in  this  respect  is 
essential  to  a  noble  mind ;  but  how  different 
is  this  to  the  feeling  of  competition,  of 
pleasure  in  the  failure  of  others,  of  willingly 
employing  any  means  to  attract  the  attention 
of  others,  and  being  willing  that  they  should 
give  you  credit  for  qualities  and  acquirements 
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you  do  not  possess  ?  Nothing  but  your  own 
earnest  efforts  can  aid  you  in  overcoming  this 
habit  of  thought,  which  often  ruins  an  other- 
wise noble  character. 

You  can  decrease  this  habit,  by  compelling 
yourself  to  pay  attention  to  those  whom  you 
cannot  but  acknowledge  to  be  superior  in 
many  things  to  yourself;  be  as  much  as  pos- 
sible in  their  company,  and  compare  your 
acquirements  candidly  and  honestly  with 
theirs,  and  mark  for  yourself  the  charm  of  a 
quiet  and  modest  reserve  as  to  personal 
attainments  when  associated  with  real  worth. 
Be  assured  that  such  will  ever  possess  a 
power  over  others,  unknown  to  those  who  are 
ever  seeking  to  obtain  that  acknowledgment 
from  others  they  think  is  due  to  their  powers, 
of  which,  however,  they  are  prone  to  take  an 
exaggerated  and  unreal  view. 

Remember  that,  however  great  may  be 
your  advantages  of  personal  appearance, 
intellect,  or  of  disposition,  and  the  power  it 
confessedly  gives  you  over  others,  these 
advantages  were  not  given  you  for  nothing. 
Do  you  not  very  soon  feel  these  advantages 
yourself?  Do  you  not  often  draw  a  com- 
parison between  yourself  and  others  less 
endowed  in  body  and  mind  ?  And  do  you 
not  see  that  more  must  naturally  be  expected 
from  you  than  from  those  wlio  at^  eox&Kssifc^^ 
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your  inferiors  ?  Befbre  His  eye,  who  ga™ 
you  all  things,  who  Bupports  yuu  in  life  and 
health,  that  which  is  highly  esteemed  among 
men  is  aa  nothing.  He  looks  fai-  deeper  thaa 
this ;  it  is  upon  the  motives  you  allow  tu 
influence  you  through  life,  the  use  you  make 
of  the  talents  allowed  by  all  to  be  yours, 
that  your  success  must  depc-ud.  And  if  there 
is  in  self-conceit,  in  the  evef-restlesa  desii-e  for 
satisfying  it, something  meaiiandcoufemptjble 
in  the  eyes  of  aU,  what  must  it  be  in  Hia 
sight? 

Other  boys,  again,  are  natui-ally  subject  to 
quick  temper,  irritable  and  passionate.  Some- 
times there  is  something  noble  and  generotis 
in  such  a  disposition,  even  in  mnnieuta  of 
great  provocation;  but  more  generally,  and 
it  is  of  this  disposition  I  would  speak,  such  a 
character  is  as  vindictive  as  irritable.  I  know 
it  is  a  hard  thing,  a  very  hard  thing,  for  such 
a  disposition  to  learn  really  to  for^ve  a 
designed  ofifence.  It  is  even  hard  to  allow, 
my  youthful  reader,  the  possession  of  such  a 
trait,  a  spirit  which  induces  you  to  take  some 
pains  and  a  kind  of  pleasure  in  repaying^  a 
slight  or  offence  it  may  be  some  time  after 
its  occurrence  ;  but  is  it  not  wiser  to  face  it 
boldly  ?  God  knows  it  is  hard  for  you  to 
forgive,  it  is  your  point  of  trial ;  all  have 
some  fault,  some  especial  sin,  some  besetting 
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temptation  to  struggle  against  and  to  over- 
come —  believe  me  yours  is  not  the  most 
difficult  to  conquer,  for  it  is  after  all  only 
occasional  in  its  effects,  and,  once  overcome, 
a  happier  future  is  open  to  you.  Nothing, 
however,  will  ever  soften  such  a  disposition 
when  once  aroused  and  indulged,  nothing 
will  enable  you  to  deny  yourself  the  gratifi- 
cation of  wounded  self-esteem,  and  enable 
you  to  forgive  a  wrong  or  offence  from  the 
heart  but  Divine  assistance  alone.  Necessary 
as  the  latter  undoubtedly  is,  and  ever  must 
be,  in  all  attempts  at  a  better  life,  it  is  espe- 
cially so  in  this,  because  no  human  means 
seem  capable  of  creating  the  needftil  change, 
nor  can  any  rules  be  found  to  meet  the  case. 
God  knows  that  the  task  is  a  hard  one,  and 
if  you  turn  to  Him  He  will  not  be  slow  to 
afford  this  assistance  to  you.  Do  not  think 
that  one  victory,  however  slight,  over  that 
unfeeling,  savage  desire  for  revenge  is  of 
small  moment :  if  you  can  forgive  once,  if 
you  have  conquered  once,  it  is  your  own 
fault  if  happier  days  are  not  soon  your  own 
reward  ;  rendered  happy  from  the  increased 
confidence  and  goodwill  you  will  gain  from 
others,  to  say  nothing  of  the  joy  of  a  besetting 
fault  being  met  and  overcome. 

There  are  other  boys,  again,  who  are  of  a 
very  different  character,  c^\e\i  ^.xA  ^<^^\s\^^ 
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rarely  put  out  of  temper,  too  sensible  to  be 
prone  to  self-conceit,  fond  of  reading,  and 
apt  to  give  way  to  reverie  and  day-dreams  of 
imagination.  May  I  warn  you  also  ?  It 
may  be  the  warning  is  unneeded ;  would  that 
it  were  so  in  every  case.  But  over  many  a 
character  such  as  I  have  described,  in  which 
there  is  so  nuich  that  is  lovely,  so  much  that 
is  tender,  so  much  in  it  to  commend  it  to 
Him  who  loved  such  traits  of  disposition, 
there  too  often  may  fall  a  blight  of  sin.  The 
very  gentleness  and  docility  of  disposition 
you  possess  render  that  trial  a  severe  one, 
which  offers  little  temptation  to  a  mind  of  a 
colder,  more  resolute,  and  coarser  mould. 
This  will  probably  form  your  especial  temp- 
tation through  life,  and  all  depends  upon 
cheeking  in  their  infancy  ideas  and  imagina- 
.  tions  you  know  well  are  so  hateful  in  the 
sight  of  a  pure  and  holy  God.  Encourage 
as  much  as  possible,  by  pursuits  and  amuse- 
ments, a  more  healthy  tone  of  mind ;  if,  as 
often  happens  in  such  a  disposition,  you  feel 
no  interest,  naturally,  in  the  more  manly 
sports,  such  as  cricket,  swimming,  rackets, 
and  other  healthy  games,  there  are  others  of 
a  more  quiet  nature,  suited  to  the  taste  of 
each,  as  fishing ;  the  collection  of  insects  or 
eggs,  well  and  carefully  made  ;  the  cultivation 
of  choice  flowers,  tlic   kecking  of  rabbits, 
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pigeons,  birds,  &c. ;  models  of  vessels,  ma- 
chinery, &c.  Also  pay  constant  attention  to 
the  rules  given  a  little  further  on  for  daily 
habits.  An  interest  once  excited  in  any 
useful  study  or  pursuit,  and  a  more  healthful 
tone  of  thought  and  mind  will  follow.  I  am 
the  more  anxious,  in  speaking  on  this  head, 
and  urging  you  to  solicit  Divine  aid  betimes, 
by  earnest  application  in  the  Saviour's  name 
for  His  support,  because  without  His  aid  it  will 
be  hopeless  to  attempt  to  repel  habitually  the 
temptations  Satan  will  be  sure  to  thfow  in 
your  way. 

All  advancement  in  the  acquirement  of  all 
that  is  good  and  noble  in  character  will  be 
stopped,  all  persuasives  to  piety  and  inclina- 
tion to  turn  to  God  will  be  entirely  useless, 
if  once  this  habit  of  thought  is  allowed  to 
gain  ground.  It  will  sometimes  happen  that 
religious  impressions  (useless,  ineffectual, 
though  they  be  in  such  a  case)  will  mingle 
in  a  strange  manner  in  one  whose  life  is 
passed  between  sinning  and  repenting — one 
day  giving  way  to  sudden  temptation,  the 
next  awakening  to  ask  what  have  I  done? 
and  to  form  earnest  resolutions  for  the  future, 
only  to  repeat  again  and  again  the  same 
besetting  sin.  God  only  knows  how  such  a 
life  as  this  must  end.  He  only  knows  tUa 
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degree  of  guQt  attached  to  it.  He  atone 
knows  bow  great  are  the  temptationa  which 
cause  it.  To  repent  and  confess  sin,  is  un- 
doubtedly the  first,  the  best  step  to  be  taken 
after  its  commission,  but  tJiese  constant  fells 
are  extremely  solemn,  because  they  hint  at  s 
habit  being  formed  which  no  human  power 
seems  adequate  to  overcome  ;  there  is  perhaps 
no  state  more  hopeless  than  that  which  aJIows 
of  an  habitual  course  of  sinning.  Unques- 
tionably in  such  cases  a  greater  power  than 
ours  is  needed.  In  some  uistaiices,  as  in  that 
of  Colonel  Qardiner,  a  sudden  change — from 
divine  truth  taking  irresistible  hold  on  the 
mind — may  endure  tor  life ;  but  until  that 
assistance  ia  obtained  little;  can  be  expected : 
the  mind  and  soul  must  have  something  upon 
which  to  delight  itself;  once  let  true  and 
earnest  love  to  the  Saviour  take  posseasioD 
of  the  heart  and  love  to  all  that  is  impure 
dies  away.  That  from  which  true  prayer 
cannot  save  us  is  an  unavoidable  misfortune, 
and,  therefore,  though  the  answer  may  be 
delayed  for  a  length  of  time,  it  comes  at  last. 
The  danger  in  such  cases  is  nut  that  GJod 
will  not  answer  prayer  and  repol  Satan  and 
his  temptations,  but  that  your  faith,  which 
must  be  tried,  may  give  way  ere  that  answer 
comes,  and  before  the  victory  be  gained,  and 
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that  the  mind  may  sink  into  an  apathy  and 
calm  lacking  even  the  disposition  to  seek  for 
aid — a  sleep  of  death  ! 

I  have  only  time  to  allude  to  one  more 
character :  it  may  be  associated  with  the  one 
just  described  or  not ;  for  in  both  is  seen  the 
selfish  desire  for  gratification,  cost  what  it 
may,  which  seems  to  close  the  door  effectually 
to  the  acquisition  of  all  that  is  truly  lovely  in 
the  character.  There  are  those  even  in  early 
life  of  a  calculating,  cold,  proud,  and  uncon- 
genial temper,  bent  principally  upon  self; 
sly  and  covetous  in  acquisition,  of  naturally 
an  unloving,  cautious,  and  often  evasive  and 
deceitful  bias  of  mind ; — these  endeavour  to 
treat  with  indifference  the  coldness  and  dis- 
like such  a  disposition  cannot  but  create. 
But  in  early  life  surely  there  is  every  encou- 
ragement to  attempt  boldly,  with  God's  aid, 
to  attain  to  a  nobler  and  higher  character ! 
Do  not  think  that  He  feels  that  repulsive 
dislike  your  associates  may  make  no  secret 
of  showing  for  such  traits  exhibited,  when 
your  natural  caution  has  been  for  a  moment 
thrown  aside. 

He  knows  us  far  better  than  we  know 
ourselves.  He  to  whom  little  is  given  of 
him  will  the  less  be  required ;  and  if  you 
heartily  resolve  upon  and  attempt  a  nobler 
disposition,  His  aid  will  in  an  espedaixftaxcasx 
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be  promptly  extended,  for  having  naturally 
much  to  contend  -with  your  reward  will  be 
proportionably  great.  Irom  others  you  havw 
little  to  expect,  out  it  may  be  that  oe  whose 
conscious  supei^ority  inantc-s  )iiin  to  look 
down  with  auch  aeverity  upon  your  failings, 
may  yet  have  more  to  answer  for  than  youi^ 

To  the  natUTf^y  indolent  in  disposition — 
indolent  in  their  amusements  as  in  their  pur- 
suits— little  can  be  said. 

Such  a  temperament,  wheu  conihiued 
with  a  light  and  thoughtleas  frame  of  mind, 
requires  either  to  be  roused  from  ita  inert- 
ness by  the  absolute  necessity  for  exertaon  in 
order  to  gain  a  livelihood,  or  some  pursuit 
must  at  length  be  found  sufficiently  congenial 
to  produce  the  same  result.  When  this  habit 
has  once  been  formed  and  permitted,  the 
power  of  self-denial  and  honourable  activity 
seem  lost. 

In  this  day  there  is  a  greater  need  for 
personal  exertion  to  improve  the  disposition 
and  character,  because  of  the  change  which 
has  taken  place  in  the  method  of  education. 
The  old-fashioned  plan  of  government — stem 
and  unyielding,  and  the  constant  recourse  to 
corporal  punishment— is  fast  dying  out. 

The  plan  adopted  by  the  old  school  had  no 
effect  in  reaching  the  defecta  of  the  character. 
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and  to  a  sensitive  and  high-spirited  boy  the 
effect  could  not  but  be  ruinous. 

A  young  naval  captain,  who  has  done  much 
to  oppose  the  practice  once  of  such  frequent 
occurrence  in  nis  profession,  relates  how  he 
first  was  taught  its  powerlessneas  to  subdue, 
when  other  means  would  have  been  at  once 
effectual 


"  When  I  first  obtained  an  appointment," 
he  relates,  "  I  had  a  bov  placed  under  my 
charge,  and  gave  him  the  care  of  se\eral 
things  connected  with  mj  cabin  &c  He 
was  a  fine  lad,  the  soii  of  a  widow  named 
Denis      I  think  she  must  ha^e  sft^xv  Vv*Xk« 
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days  fi>r  tbe  bo^  had  not  tiie  appearauce  of 
being  lowly  bom.  Denin  was  generaJljr 
active  and  uaefiil  eaougfa,  l!ut.  in  these  days 
I  had  a  great  idea  of  authcuity,  and  had 
taken  the  notion  that  Denis  had  a  resolute 
and  what  I  thought  an  obstinate  ajid  stubbora 
spirit,  which  it  was  my  duty  to  subdue.  I 
had  been  brought  np  with  the  notion  that 
authority  could  be  alone  supjiorted  by  harah 
measures,  and  had  employed  them  with  some 
success,  as  I  thought,  m  one  or  two  caseaof 
iasubordination  amongst  the  lowest  class  of 
the  men.  I  had  noticed  l^at  when  I  gave 
orders  sharply,  Denis — ^who  assisted  in  one 
department  on  deck  with  the  men,  when  not 
employed  below — obeyed  without  spirit  and 
with  reluetauce,  I  mentioned  it  to  him  and 
said  I  was  sorry  to  observe  his  proud  and 
rebellious  temper,  as  it  would  not  fail  to 
interfere  with  his  advancement  in  his  profes- 
sion. He  replied  that  he  was  willing  to  obey 
at  all  times,  only  when  spoken  to  harshly  he 
lost  all  heart  in  his  duty.  His  mother  was 
distantly  connected  to  a  friend  of  mine,  and 
this  caused  me  to  take  notice  of  the  lad.  I, 
therefore,  told  him  that  discipline  and  autho< 
rity  must  be  kept  up,  and  that  as  he  had 
been  placed  under  my  ehai^  I  should  not 
fml  in  seeing  that  he  obeyed  when  spoken  to, 
at  the  same  time  hinting  that  he  must  be 
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prepared  to  follow  orders  or  else  suiFer  the 
consequences. 

"  Shortly  afterwards,  while  giving  the  men 
on  deck  orders  in  a  sharp  tone — for  an  acci- 
dent had  happened  at  the  time— I  noticed 
that  young  Denis  was  not  working  heartily. 
I  called  lum  to  me,  reminding  him  of  our 
conversation^  saying  that  I  was  resolved  to 
be  master  there,  and  that  if  he  chose  not  to 
risk  the  trial  he  had  better  show  more  ala- 
crity in  obeying  orders ;  at  the  same  time 
taking  up  a  rope  end. 

"The  boy  looked  hurt,  and  (I  thought) 
defiant  at  me,  and  seemed  to  lose  all  spirit 
in  the  work,  which  he  did  evidently  with  pro- 
voking slowness.  He  was,  I  afterwards 
found,  unwell  at  the  time,  and  not  in  his 
usual  quiet  temper;  and  I  was  no  doubt 
peremptory  and  harsh. 

"  I  called  him  to  me  once  more,  and  gave 
him  a  good  flogging  with  the  rope.  I  asked 
him  if  he  was  now  willing  to  obey,  advising 
him  to  give  in  at  once.  But  he  only  appeared 
indignant  at  my  treatment  of  him,  and 
absolutely  refused.  I  felt  that  the  struggle 
had  begun.  I  was  sorry  that  I  had  entered 
into  the  dispute  with  the  boy,  for  he  was 
barely  dressed,  and  I  was  certain  I  had 
already  hurt  him  very  much,  and  I  feared 
his  proud  spirit  would  stand  frrav*    'S^vi^  *Owi 
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men  were  present^  and  I  felt  tlmt  mj 
auUioritj  was  htana  set  at  defiauce  btSate 
them,  and  this  by  aXoy  of  fifteeQ. 

"  I  therefore  told  him  that  he  knew  hoit 
to  stop  further  pnnishment,  but  that  be 
master  I  would — ^it  was  my  duty  to  be  so^ 
aud  should  therefore  contmue  till  he  eho* 
to  give  in. 

"  I  beat  him  till  I  really  became  alarmed, 
for  I  have  a  strong  arm  and  a  rope  end  ia  no 
alight  instrument.  Ihe  boy  never  attempted 
to  resist,  and  never  spoke  a  word  ;  his  pale- 
ness and  compressed  lips  alone  showing  his 


"As  I  paused  he  seemed  nnable  to  stand, 
and  leaned  against  the  ropes  to  prevent 
falling. 

"  r  would  gladly  have  stopped,  bat  I 
noticed  that  the  men  sniiled,  as  much  as  to 
say  that  they  thought  I  had  for  once  met  my 
match ;  I  knew  that  he  was  a  favourite  swth 
many  of  them,  aad  it  would  no  doubt  be 
talked  over  by  them,  I  therefore  felt  that  it 
would  not  do  to  be  conquered  by  the  boy. 
So  I  resolved  to  continue  ;  again  asking  if  he 
would  now  obey  orders. 

"Denis  looked  at  me,  saying  in  a  firm 

fentle  voice,  '  You  may  kill  me  if  you  will, 
ut  I  will  not  give  in,  because  you  were  not 
right  to  order  me  and  beat  me  as  if  I  was  a 


I 
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dog ;'  but  the  poor  boy  added  in  a  low  voice 

(seeing  I  prepared  to  continue),  *  But,  I  feel 

^    so  ill,  will  you  beat  me  any  more  V     I  was 

so  irritated  at  being  thus  conquered  that  I 

'    really  think  I  should  have  continued,  for  I 

'     thought  that  he  would  give  in;   but  Denis 

^     turned  faint,  and  fell  back  against  the  ropes. 

I  could,  of  course,  do  no  less  than  have  him 

carried  down  to  his  berth  in  the  cabiii.     I 

had  been  so  excited  that  I  was  not  aware  I 

had  hurt  him  so  much ;  for  it  was  some  time 

before  he  came  to  himself,  for  it  seemed  he 

was  ill  at  the  time. 

^*  When  he  saw  me  attending  to  him  he 
smiled  and  held  out  his  hand,  saying,  faintly, 
'  I'll  do  anything  you  wish,  if  you  will  not 
order  me  roughly;  only  do  not  beat  me 
again,  I  cannot  bear  it,  for  I  am  not  a  dog/ 
"  I  felt  that  he  was  right,  I  saw  the  noble- 
ness of  the  boy.  His  high  spirit  could  not 
meanly  give  in  when  he  knew  that  he  was  in 
the  right.  I  took  his  hand  and  even  asked 
him  to  forgive  me  for  having  so  treated  him, 
saying  that  I  did  not  know  that  he  had  been 
unwell.  The  boy  was  melted  in  a  moment, 
and  kissed  my  hand ;  and  as  I  sat  with  my 
arm  round  him,  he  told  me  how  he  had  longed 
to  gain  my  approval,  and  to  advance  in  his 
profession,  so  that  he  might  be  of  assistance 
tp  his  mother.     It  was  some  days  befot^  Vl^ 
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was  quite  recovered.  That  boy  has  heea 
me  for  some  years,  he  has  fbugiht  hj  mj  uk, 
and  once  saved  my  life,  and  has  nursed  mem 
sickness,  and  I  in  retnm  hare  done  wbit  I 
could  to  secure  his  advancement  and  tuA 
him  his  profession.  That  boy  tanght  ne  a 
lesson  I  never  forgot, — I  hare  never  had  i 
man  flogged  since.  It  might,  in  cases  flf 
gross  bimying,  cruelty,  or  insabordinatioii,be 
of  service  to  a  boy  or  man  of  a  low  oobM 
mind,  such  might  understand  no  milder 
treatment ;  but  where  it  may  do  good  once^it 
may  ruin  many  a  nobler  chiaracter.  Such  i 
spirit  as  that  of  Denis  might  be  broken  and 
finally ^  ruined  by  continued  harshness  and 
seventy,  but  it  could  never  be  conquered 
except  by  kind  and  judicious  treatment." 

Happily  the  old  plan  of  education  is  now 
gone  past,  and  boys  are  treated  more  as  rea- 
soning and  rational  beings;  the  whole  Sjnstem 
of  flogging  used  as  a  punishment  only  lessens 
a  boy's  self-respect,  and  often  destroys  ever 
after  all  feelings  of  sympathy  between  master 
and  boy. 

As,  therefore,  the  correction  of  the  defect 
of  your  disposition  and  character  is  now  left 
so  much  to  your  own  personal  efforts,  you 
should  spare  no  pains  to  commence  while  in 
youth  attempts  at  reformation.  A  little  care 
and  earnestness  now,  and  your  efforts  will  bo 
crowned  with  success. 
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IV. — On  Daily  Habits,  Exbkcise,  Cleaij- 
LiNESs,  Food,  Amusements,  Accomplish- 
ments, ETC. 

Undoubtedly,  vigour  and  health  of  body- 
have  very  much  to  do  with  a  powerful,  healthy, 
and  cheerful  mind.  Instead,  therefore,  of 
piety  or  religion  inducing  you  to  think  but 
slightingly  of  the  means  of  preserving  a 
healthy  frame  of  mind  and  body,  vou  should 
make  their  study  a  subject  of  the  highest 
importance  and  a  matter  of  duty.  To  regain 
vigour  when  it  has  become  impaired,  or  to 
retain  it  through  life,  requires  that  due  atten- 
tion be  paid  to  three  chief  points — Exercise, 
Cleanliness,  and  proper  Nourishment. 

All  bad  and  injurious  habits  are  like  so 
much  poison,  more  or  less  powerful,  that  you 
administer  with  your  own  hand.  There  is 
not  in  the  whole  course  of  medicines  a  more 
powerful  bracer  than  the  cold  bath.  There 
are,  however,  some  misconceptions  easily 
formed  on  the  subject  of  cleanliness,  which  of 
all  others  seem  the  most  difficult  to  eradicate 
when  once  firmly  entertained. 

I  do  not  exaggerate  when  I  say  that  many 
boys  never  attempt  any  care  in  this  respect, 
nor — except  perhaps  on  the  occasion  of  a  visit 
Lo  a  swimming  bath,  &c. — ever  wash  them- 
selves all  over. 
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lliere  is,  in  those  who  bare  never  fonnod 
tlie  habits  of  cleanliness  recommended,  anJ 
therefore  do  not  know  the  hardy  and  invigo- 
rating effect  they  produce,  a  fear  of  taking 
cold,  Dy  the  frequent  use  of  the  cold  bath, 
especiuly  if  on  awaking  there  is  felt  to  be 
any  degree  of  warmth.  Such  are  not  aware 
that  it  is  the  heat  induced  by  bodily  and 
Tiolent  exertion  which  alone  renders  the  cold 
bath  injuiious,  nor  can  they  have  any  idea 
of  the  freedom  from  all  Hatility  of  takhig 
cold  enjoyed  by  those  who  haye  been  in  the 
habit  of  constantly  employing  it.  It  is  not 
too  mnch  to  say  that  iu  the  case  of  snch  > 
cold,  eyen  for  years  together,  is  often  a  thing 
unknown. 

Extremes,  however,  in  this  as  in  all  else 
are  often  gone  to,  and  tend  to  throw  discredit 
over  the  whole.  To  immerse  the  body,  even 
for  a  moment,  every  day  in  cold  water,  or 
even  to  use  a  sponge  copiously,  in  cases 
where  the  reaction  is  naturally  slow  and  slug- 
gish, is  not  to  be  recommended,  A  smul 
rough  coarse  bathing  towel,  manu&ctnred  of 
netted  twine  and  sold  by  all  cfaentists,  is  in 
most  cases  a  far  more  useful  instrument  for  a 
cold  bath  than  the  sponge,  as  it  3oes  not 
allow  of  a  too  copious  application  of  cold 
water. 

The  glow,  however,  which  follows  must 
decide  and  be  your  g^aie  '«>;ic^SaVQa  -lafiixa 
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suited  to  your  constitution.  Where  the 
reaction  is  rapid,  and  no  chilliness  is  felt  after 
a  cold  plunge  or  sponge,  the  bath  may  be 
taken  without  fear— it  evidently  agrees  with 
you. 

But  when  a  chilliness  is  felt  for  some  time 
after,  and  a  whiteness  shows  the  benumbing 
of  any  portion  of  the  body,  the  same  should 
be  the  sign  that  total  immersion  should  be 
given  up,  and  the  equally  useftil  towel  em- 
ployed. 

The  following  plan  will  in  this  case  answer 
every  purpose,  and  will  be  continued  almost 
throughout  the  year  for  choice  when  once 
adopted;  its  chief  strength,  be  it  remembered, 
is  in  its  constant  and  invariable  application. 
Pour  out  over  night  a  basin  of  water  and 
throw  down  by  the  stand  any  kind  of  rug, 
mat,  or  warm  cloth,  and  place  ready  the 
small  rough  bathing  towel,  and  two  large 
ones  for  drying,  one  of  which  should  be  the 
soft  kind  called  huckaback,  the  other  of  a 
rougher  description.  On  awaking — as  the 
whole  object  is  to  prevent  getting  chilled 
before  the  application  of  the  cold  bath — 
spring  up  quickly,  and  step  at  on«e  on  to  the 
warm  cloth  which  prevents  the  feet  being 
chilled,  and  consequently  hinders  the  blood 
from  rising  to  the  head.  Steep  the  forehead 
well  with  the  bathing  towel,  and  wr\i\^w%  >^ 
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partially  out  throw  it  quickly  folded  over  iho 
top  of  the  neck  and  l)ack,  draw  it  slowly  all 
down  the  ^ine  and  back,  and  lastly  over  tliu 
breast,  finishing  off  wilh  the  arms  and  legs ; 
the  bath  is  then  comjjleted,  and  a  good  rub 
with  the  two  large  towels  will  give  the  re- 
action or  glow  which  it  is  the  object  of  the 
cold  bath  to  obtain. 

It  is  astonishing  the  vigour  and  strength 
sach  a  habit  as  ihe  above,  if  constantly 
adhered  to,  produces.  The  plan  ia  so  mild 
that  with  the  ezceptioti  of  a  few  of  the  coldest 
days,  perhaps,  in  the  iviuter,  this  bath  can  be 
taken  the  whole  year  round  ;  aud  tlie  great 
advantage  of  it  ia  that  it  demands  no  trouble 
on  the  part  of  anyone,  needs  no  bath-room 
accommodation,  and  if  properly  done  not  ft 
drop  of  water  need  be  left  on  the  floor.  I 
have  known  cases  where  its  invigorating 
influences  have  been  strikingly  shown,  when 
health  has  been  greatly  impaired,  without 
having  recourse  to  the  doubtful  remedy  of 
medicines.  A  boy  natiu'ally  delicate,  and 
constantly  subject  to  cold  and  inflammation 
of  the  lungs,  so  strengthened  his  constitution 
by  the  col^  bath,  beginning  from  t^n  or 
twelve  years  of  age,  that  he  became  so  hardy 
as  to  need  no  under  covering  but  his  shirt, 
winter  or  summer,  and  is  now  a  strong  young 
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111  case  of  weakness  of  the  spine,  giving 
the  stooping  gait  sometimes  noticed  in  grow- 
ing youth,  great  good  may  be  obtained  by 
employing  me  same  bath  before  retiring  to 
rest,  at  least  during  summer  months.  It 
will  be  sufficient  on  these  occasions,  however, 
after  first  bathing  the  forehead  and  temples, 
which  must  always  be  done  to  prevent  the 
blood  passing  to  the  head,  to  throw  the  bath- 
ing towel  folded  over  the  back  and  draw  it 
once  slowly  all  down  the  spine,  followed  at 
once  by  a  warm  rub  down.  The  spine  is  the 
main  support  to  the  human  frame,  hence  the 
terrible  and  lasting  effect  of  any  injury  sus- 
tained by  this  vital  part. 

Weakness  of  the  spine,  as  indicated  by  the 
stooping  gait  alluded  to,  shows  that  the 
vigour  of  the  whole  body  has,  by  some 
means,  been  impaired. 

The  mistake  many  make  on  the  point  of 
cold  bathing  is  in  not  letting  the  bath  be 
the  very  first  operation,  on  awakening ;  they 
allow  the  body  to  become  cooled,  and  then 
still  further  reduce  the  vital  warmth  by  cold 
bathing.  After  such  a  bath,  however,  as  I 
have  described,  when  promptly  taken,  the 
glow  obtained  will  be  retained,  enabling 
you  to  proceed  with  the  usual  wash  down  to 
the  chest  with  good  Windsor  or  other  soap, 
without  inconvenience  or  the  feeling  of  c^li. 
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While  upon  the  subject  of  deanHnesi  t 
few  hints  may  be  given  on  the  proper,  cut 
of  the  Teeth. 

How  rarely  do  we  see  a  youth  with  good 
and  perfect  teeth ! 

Long  before  even  early  manhood  is  reechedy 
the  teeth  have  begun  to  decay ;  and  as  ihflf 
are  desimiedly  the  hardest  substance  in  ihi 
human  n*ame,  and  as  their  preservaticm  is 
really  of  very  great  importance  in  after  lift^ 
it  is  evident  that  the  cause  must  be  owing  to 
some  error  or  neglect  on  our  part. 

Hot  liquids,  sweets,  and  in  some  cases  the 
medicines  taken  in  fevers,  &c.,  will  destroy 
the  teeth ;  but,  in  most  cases,  their  decay  u 
attributable  to  the  neglect  of  properly  dean- 
inff  them. 

If  any  degree  of  care  has  been  taken  of 
the  teetn,  a  soft  brush,. dipped  in  water  and 
drawn  once  or  twice  over  good  soap,  will 
answer  every  purpose  of  tooth-powder,  &c. ; 
but  it  is  not  by  any  means  sufficient  to  use 
this  only  on  awaking,  by  all  means  repeat  it 
before  retiring  to  rest,  and  the  teeth  will  be 
rendered  fair  and  white,  and  their  decay  will 
be  long  deferred. 

But  when  the  teeth  have  been  long  en- 
tirely neglected,  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
render  them  white.  The  use  of  powder  is 
then  neodM.     Instead,  however,  of  buying 
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expensive  and  at  best  doubtful  tooth  powders, 
&c.,  purchase  equal  quantities  of  powdered 
Peruvian  Bark  and  powdered  Charcoal,  and 
a  small  bottle  of  Spirits  of  Camphor.  Mix 
the  two  powders,  by  shaking  them  together 
in  a  box,  and  add  enough  camphor  to -make 
it  into  a  paste.  With  all  his  advertisements, 
and  the  price  charged  for  the  dentifrice, 
Rowland  himself  cannot  surpass  in  actual 
usefulness  this  powder. 

As  some  boys  suffer  very  much  from  de- 
cayed teeth,  one  word  as  to  the  best  mode 
of  remedy. 

The  cause  is  evident  when,  as  some  will 
confess,  they  have  never  used  a  tooth-brush 
for  years. 

However  decayed  and  painful  a  tooth  may 
be,  make  it  a  fixed  resolve  on  your  part 
never  to  have  one  taken  out,  unless  indeed 
it  has  grown  out  of  place,  &c. 

The  form  of  the  mouth  requires  that  this 
rule  be  attended  to,  not  to  speak  of  the  com- 
parative uselessness  of  artificial  teeth.  When 
we  remember  that  our  food,  to  afford  the 
nourishment  which  supports  life,  must  depend 
upon  being  properly  masticated,  the  preser- 
vation of  the  teeth  (or  in  any  case  the  roots 
of  them)  is  a  point  of  no  small  importance  to 
health. 

The  pain  felt   from  a  decayed  toot\v  ^^!^ 


often  be  found,  upon  trial,  to  arise  &om  a 
kind  of  swelling  of  the  gum  around  the 
tooth ;  and  this  swelling,  ■without  giving  any 
appreciable  pain,  may  be  lanced  here  and 
there  with  a  needle  or  sharp-pointed  hnife. 
The  top  part  of  the  gum  where  it  meets  the 
tooth  will  be  found  to  be  little  susceptible  of 
pMn,  and  may  be  made  to  bleed  freely ;  this 
in  most  eases  will  rdiere  tit  onee  a  Wolent 
toothache,  and  cure  it  fi»  a  long  time. 

Where  the  disease  is  more  deeply  seated, 
instead  of  having  a  decayed  tooth  extracted, 
have  it  gently  bored  through  by  a  akilfiil 
dentist,  when  the  nerve  may  be  destroyed 
for  good,  by  a  drop  or  two  of  acid  ;  and  tha 
toom,  when  stopped,  will  be  usetlil  to  yon 
for  years.  If  you  choose  to  avoid  the  ex- 
pense of  the  usual  stopping,  or  are  not  abla 
to  apply  to  a  dentist  at  the  time,  a  small 
piece  of  gutta  percha  melted  and  rolled  into 
a  ball  may  be  pressed  into  the  hollow  tooth, 
holding  cold  water  against  it  to  set  it  firmly; 
such  a  stopping,  simple  though  it  is,  will  last 
sometimes  for  years. 

The  Hair  deserves  a  share  of  attention,  as 
many  become  bald,  even  in  early  manhood, 
who  might  by  a  little  care  have  postponed 
the  loss. 

If  the  growth  is  naturally  weak,  the 
three  great  points  to  attend  to  are  to  have  it 
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well  and  regularly  cut  once  every  month 
(choosing  the  first  of  each  month  will  assist 
the  memory  in  observing  this  rule),  to  keep 
it  clean,  and  lastly  to  supply  it  occasionally 
when  dry  with  nourishment.  In  the  second  of 
these,  if  the  swimming  bath  is  seldom  visited 
an  occasional  wash  with  warm  water  and  soap 
is  needful,  drying  with  a  sponge  and  warm 
towel.  The  simplest  kind  of  oil  or  pomade 
will  answer  every  purpose  of  the  most  expen- 
sive, the  object  being  merely  to  supply 
nourishment  m  cases  where  there  is  naturally 
a  deficiency  in  the  oil  which  constitutes  the 
colouring  and  nourishing  principle  of  the 
hair ;  and  in  all  cases,  a  small  quantity  alone 
is  needed. 

There  is  a  powerful  connection  between 
the  various  organs  of  the  body,  and  the  pre- 
servation of  the  hair  is  greatly  dependent 
upon  keeping  the  body  in  perfect  health. 

If  the  stomach  be  habitually  over-loaded 
with  food,  over-excited  with  stimulants  or 
intemperance  of  any  kind,  and  weakened 
together  with  the  spine  and  skin  into  a 
relaxed  and  unhealthy  condition,  there  is 
always  a  tendency  in  the  hair  to  drop  off. 
There  is  but  one  exception  to  this,  namely, 
in  the  case  of  those  who  scarcely  past  the 
spring  of  manhood  begin  to  lose  the  hair, 
merely  from  great  mental  efforts  aivd  ^Tjd\&- 


If  the  loss  of  hair  is  rapidi 
and  the  cause  is  not  mental  c 
clear  that  the  daily  habits  are  n 
the  body  is  in  an  unhealthy  condi 
ing  this  in  view,  the  impossibilitj 
outivard  application — even  tha 
advertised  Rowland's  Tklacassar, 
of  Columbia — touching  the  roo 
of  the  disease  must  be  evident. 
celebrated  oil  being  simply  olivt 
fully  drawn,  coloured  with  alkar 
babiy,  and  delicately  perfumed ; 
forma  nothing  more  than  the  e 
simplest  oil  in  supplying  nourlsli 
roots  of  the  hair. 

Ordinary  olive  oil  is  apt  when  i 
to  leave  the  hair  very  dry  ;  ther 
at  once  so    inexpensive  and  ye 
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The  best  comb,  because  not  so  liable  to 
split  the  hair,  is  the  one  made  of  gutta 
percha. 

Properly  dressing  the  hair  after  a  little 
pomade  has  been  rubbed  in,  is  very  useful  in 
keeping  it  in  a  cool  and  healthy  condition. 

Some  youths  are  fond  of  wearing  the  hair 
as  long  as  possible  ;  but  when  there  is  much 
mental  labour  during  the  day,  having  the 
hair  kept  short  will  be  found  essential  to  ease 
and  comfort,  as  thick  hair  is  opposed  to  a 
cool  and  clear  brain.  Instead  of  only  using 
one,  it.  is  well  worth  the  trifling  expense  to 
purchase  two  good  brushes ;  if  well  made 
they  will  last  for  years,  and  the  use  of  both 
at  once,  morning  and  night,  will  do  much 
to  free  the  hair  from  that  scurf  which  has  so 
much  to  do  with  the  weakness  in  the  hair 
many  complain  of. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  one  word  on 
cleanliness,  as  regards  the  nails  and  hands. 
It  is  really  a  matter  of  surprise,  knowing  that 
the  chief  distinction  between  gentlemanly 
exterior  and  the  reverse  depends  upon  this 
point,  that  the  consideration  does  not  induce 
the  trifling  extra  trouble  required. 

Many  youths  who  are  employed  through 
the  day  on  work  requiring  actual  manual 
labour  will  say  that  these  rules  are  well 
enough  for  clerks  and  others  whose  em^Vyj- 
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ment  admits  of  such  attention  to  appesiraacc, 
but  thfflr  ease  is  differout ;  atill  there  m 
exist  no  reason  why,  after  work  h  do«, 
some  attention  might  not  be  given  to  tte 
point,  espedaUy  as  the  neglect  of  this  airf 
other  matters  relating  to  a  gentlemanly  ap- 
pearance and  education  most  certainly  indnca 
habits  extremely  difficult  to  overcome,  ani 
by  lessening  self-reapect  very  much  tends  to 
interfere  with  that  advancement  in  life  iipco 
which  all  should  keep  their  eyes  stradilr 
fixed.  I  have  frequently  known  boys,  pi» 
aeesdng  natural  advantages  of  person  v'" 
could  not  bnt  please,  who  were  quite 
tent  to  let  them  be  almost  hidden  from  thl 
habitual  neglect  of  matters  relating  to  dean- 
liness. 

A  penknife,  followed  by  a  hard  nail-brust 
(and  the  habit  of  (.■onstaiitly  pressing  back  the 
roots  of  the  nails  with  the  towel)  is  all  thai 
is  needed ;  and  in  time  what  is  called  tlw 
"half-moon"  wQl  be  shown  clearly  on  tlie 
nails. 

Perfect  and  scrupulous  habits  of  cleanlineffl 
very  often  give  a  pleasure  and  gratifieatiwi 
to  others,  when  there  are  no  natural  advan- 
tages of  person  to  attract. 

J  will  not  dwell  long  upon  the  point  so 
much  urged  in  most  works  treating  up<n 
health,  namely,  Early  Rising. 
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The  constitution  and  temperament  will 
sometimes  render  eight  hours'  sleep — espe- 
cially if  the  mind  and  body  have  been  fully 
occupied  during  the  day — proper  and  need- 
ful ;  in  other  cases  six  hours  are  sufficient. 

It  is,  however,  well  to  bear  in  mind  that 
all  experience  establishes  beyond  doubt  that 
as  a  rule  long-lived  people  have  usually  been 
in  the  habit  of  rising  early. 

When,  therefore,  no  bad  results  are  felt, 
the  plan  may  be  adopted,  choosing  the  spring 
in  which  to  commence  the  habit. 

In  one  of  these  memoirs  which,  though 
rarely,  do  sometimes  transpire,  giving  us  a 
momentary  insight  into  the  daily  habits  of 
those  who  were  afterwards  amongst  the  best 
and  greatest  of  their  day,  we  have  the  fol- 
lowing rules  laid  down  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
one:— 

"  Rise  at  5  o'clock  from  5th  April  to 
5th  October ;  one  hour  at  devotion,  and  the 
bible ;  6  o'clock  to  8  o'clock,  study — law — 
isking  God's  blessing  on  my  studies ;  8  o'clock 
to  9  o'clock,  breakfast  and  exercise,  &c." 

The  thoughts  which  naturally  follow  the 
iesire  to  form  habits  of  early  rising  and 
industry  are  so  excellently  expressed  by  this 
Christian  youth,  that  I  cannot  refrain  from 
idding  them : — "  I  have  now  lived  twenty- 
)ne  years,  nearly  200,000  hours,  and  what 


When  I  came  to  London  I  was  ] 
thought  I  was  coining  to  be  indepf 
happy  ;  but  I  had  a  good  and  pioi 
I  did  not  therefore  entirely  negle 
prayer.  I  paid  no  attention,  howe' 
sermons  which  I  beard,  and  seldot 
read  the  bible."  He  had  some  ti 
made  aome  excellent  rules  for  eoi 
he  aays,  "Having  broken  every  on 
rules  I  feel  it  is  death  to  remain  . 
do  firmly  believe  a  little  more  63 
little  more  attention — would  ext 
from  many  of  my  difficulties,  and 
respected  and  loved," 

Prom  this  time,  however,  he  beet 
pleased  mth  his  conduct,  and  bee 
earnest  in  good ;  and  about  this  tin 
lowed  Doddridge's  recommendati( 
lemnlv  devoting  himself  and  his  lil 
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myself,  as  I  grow  in  Thy  fevour  and  in  the 
favour  of  others.  And  may  the  blood  of 
Thy  dear  Son  wash  me  from  my  wickedness, 
the  sin  I  was  once  lying  in ;  may  His  merits 
plead  for  me,  and  His  death  atone  for  them. 
And  when  the  hour  of  death  comes,  when 
nothing  worldly  can  afford  assistance,  when 
my  time  is  at  an  end,  and  I  must  shortly 
appear  naked  before  Thee,  do  Thou  remember 
me,  O  my  God;  be  thou,  I  pray  Thee, 
especially  present,  brightly  shining  around 
me,  and  may  I  be  received  amongst  those  for 
whom  are  prepared  there  many  mansions,  to 
dwell  with  Thee  my  God  for  ever." 

There  was  nothing  in  the  experience  of 
this  young  man  which  gave  him  advantages — 
a  solitary  room  in  a  dull  London  court,  long 
hours  of  monotonous  work  ;  yet  in  the  life  of 
that  amiable  and  pious  youth  there  was  that 
upon  which  none  can  look  without  sympathy 
and  interest,  and  in  that  close  room  was  en- 
joyed a  happiness  not  to  be  exceeded  on 
esffth — a  foretaste  of  heaven. 

I  give  the  above  extract,  because  if  after 
formmg  rules  of  reformation  you  entirely  fail 
in  carrying  them  out,  if  the  years  of  early 
youth  slip  by  unimproved,  and  you  look 
sadly  upon  the  happier  experience  of  such 
a  one — fop  aft;er  a  successful,  excellent,  and 
most  useful  life,  the  presence  of  Him.  <j^ 
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whom  he  had  thus  early  devoted  his  life  did 
shine  brightly  round  his  death-bed — may  not 
this  extract  aerve  to  explain  to  you  the  reason 
and  the  remedy  ? 

Those  fiilly  employed  through  the  day, 
and  in  a  position  requiring  much  exercise, 
should  avoid  exertion  before  commencing  the 
duties  of  the  day ;  in  their  caae  the  bright 
early  mornings  of  spring  and  summer  may 
be  spent,  when  early  rising  is  adopted,  in 
any  favourite  or  quiet  study. 

As  a  rule  standing  all  day  at  work  should, 
if  possible,  be  avoided  by  the  young. 

In  regard  to  Diet  and  Meals,  it  is  of  very 
great  importance  to  vigour  and  health  in 
after  life  that  the  habit  of  hurried  and  hasty 
meals  should  not  be  acquired.  At  school 
ample  time  is  allowed,  and  few  it  is  to  be 
hoped  are  to  be  found  who  wish  t«  interfere 
with  the  time  devoted  by  those  employed  by 
them  to  their  meals.  A  willing  or  restless 
lad  is  however  very  apt  to  get  into  the  habit 
of  disposing  of  his  meal  m  as  short  a  time 
as  possible,  and  to  hurry  off  on  some  errand 
or  favourite  pursuit.  For  a  time  the  effect 
will  not  be  noticed,  for  the  strength  and 
vivacity  of  youth  seem  inexhaustible ;  but, 
though  slow,  the  effect  will  be  felt,  and 
irritability  and  languor  will  point  clearly  to 
a  weakening  of  ttie  digestive  powers^ 
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Nature  has  certain  laws  which  should  be 
complied  with,  or  -if  they  are  broken  you 
must  suffer ;  fifteen  minutes  at  least  after  a 
meal  should  be  spent  in  quiet  repose,  cheer- 
fiil  conversation,  &p.,  and  all  reading  and  ex- 
ertion avoided  during  that  time.  The  meal 
should  be  partaken  of  with  as  much  delibe- 
ration as  you  can  command;  it  is  not  the 
amount  of  food  taken  that  avails  for  nourish- 
ment so  much  as  proper  attention  to  this 
point.  Those  in  vigorous  robust  health  need 
not  be  so  particular,  but  where  there  are  the 
least  symptoms  of  indigestion  it  is  of  the 
last  importance  by  takrng  proper  care  to 
prevent  the  long  slow  train  of  misery  atten- 
dant upon  a  derangement  of  the  digestive 
powers. 

In  diet,  if  boys  must  occasionally  have 
what  they  term  good  things,  at  least  let  those 
be  of  a  good  and  wholesome  kind.  A  sweet 
cake  or  bun  is  surely  as  agreeable  and  in- 
finitely to  be  preferred  to  the  poisonous 
pastry  made  in  our  towns  ;  it  is  rare  indeed 
to  meet  with  pastry  good  and  well  made,  and 
it  should  therefore — ^together  with  the  sweets 
composed  of  sugar  brightly  coloured,  by  the 
aid  of  poisonous  chemicals — be  avoided. 

If  coffee  be  taken  at  breakfast  see  that  it 
is  really  good,  by  purchasing  the  berry  ready 
roasted  and  grindiiig,  if  needful,  yourself  t\NJ^ 
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small  qaantity  yon  will  need  for  a  few  da; 
coiisumptioii.  Here  is  no  other  way 
obtaining  it  ftesh,  or  of  avoiding  the  cou- 
stant  admteration  with  chicory,  &c.  Coffee 
or  tea  should  be  taken  half  full  of  milk  aud 
cream. 

If  it  be  said  that  the  latter  article,  con- 
fessedly the  most  nourishing  article  of  diet, 
is  too  ezpensire  for  ordinary  consumption, 
let  me  ask  you  to  compare  the  expense  of 
nourishing  diet  with  the  cost  of  the  tobacco 
and  strong  drink  so  universally  obtained  by 
the  very  poorest — by  those  in  very  early  hfe 
—and  can  you  doubt  which,  in  the  loug  run, 
goes  moat  to  form  a  vigorous,  hedthy,  and 
manly  constitution  ? 

Strong  drink  of  any  kind  taken  by  a  yx>nng 
and  healthy  person,  when  abundance^OT 
wholesome  nourishing  food  is  obtainable^ 
cannot  but  do  more  harm  than  good ;  when 
age  eomea  on,  and  the  vital  powers  are 
weakened  and  chilled,  the  moderate  use  of 
stimulants  might  possibly  be  beneficial. 

As  to  smoking  I  am  aware  that  we  are 
approaching  delicate  ground.  I  have  little 
hopes  of  saying  any  thing  likely  to  have  much 
effect.  That  there  is  something  manly  in  the 
constant  use  of  the  pipe  and  cigar,  together 
with  the  ever-attendant  glass,  is,  I  suppose, 
undeniable.     Few  young  men  can  endure  to 
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be  thought  unable  to  appreciate  the  pleasures 
to  be  derived  from  this  practice. 

And  those  who  have  acquired  the  habit 
can  seldom  summon  the  resolution  to  break 
it  off.  I  have  heard  of  a  young  man,  ex- 
tremely fond  of  his  pipe,  taking  a  vow  not  to 
use  it  for  a  certain  period ;  and  he  suffered 
so  much  from  the  deprivation  that  a  friend, 
to  console  him,  sat  occasionally  and  smoked 
by  his  side,  to  impart  as  much  of  the  to- 
bacco smoke  to  his  friend  as  he  could,  short 
of  his  actually  smoking  himself.  When  the 
period  of  abstinence  was  at  length  over,  the 
youth  sat  up  all  night  smoking,  to  make  up 
for  the  pain  the  deprivation  had  caused  him. 
Never  till  you  have  given  some  time  and  study- 
to  the  anatomy  and  functions  of  the  exqui- 
site and  wonderftil  being  we  in  common 
possess,  can  you  know  the  effects  which  such 
habits  when  long-continued  produce. 

The  least  objectionable  plan  of  smoking 
tobacco  is  by  drawing  the  smoke  through 
water,  by  the  hookah,  the  impurity  being 
left  in  the  water. 

Health  both  of  mind  and  body  is  a  price- 
less boon ;  and,  with  senses  unduUed  as  yet 
by  habits  of  positive  vice  or  thoughtless 
imitation  of  others  in  injurious  practices, 
there  are  surely  pleasures  numerous  enough 
opened  to  your  choice  without  being  com- 
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pelled  to  seek  the  temporary  escitemeiit  the 
foregoing  may  give. 

Show  to  others  that  it  is  possible  to  enjoy 
a  match  at  billiards,  critket,  boatiiig,  rackets, 
&c.,  without  being  dependent  either  upou 
amoking,  drinking,  or  bad  language  for  suc- 
cess. Surely  there  is  no  more  connection 
between  such  practices  and  these  delightfiil 
and  beneficial  amusements  than  there  is 
between  innocent  recreation  and  vice. 

If  it  ia  the  custom  always  pay  the  same 
as  others,  but  let  others  take  your  share  of 
those  mixtures  called  by  vai'ioua  names 
(but  alike  containing  equally  injurious  and 
spurious  ingredients)  and  sold  iu  the  retail 
shops  of  our  large  towns.  Many  a  load  of 
muriatic  acid  and  zinc  chippings  have  gone 
to  the  brewers,  and  what  the  smaller  retailers 
do  in  addition  must  be  left  to  them  to  say. 

Certain  it  ia  if  good,  wholesome,  home- 
brewed ale  as  used  in  the  country  be  placed 
side  by  side  with  the  liquid  called  from 
courtesy  by  the  snme  name,  and  sold  as  such 
in  the  large  towns,  the  contrast  fs  very 
striking. 

If  these  remarks  are  borne  in  mind  there 
is  not  a  manly  amusement  which  you  may 
not  enjoy ;  and  in  addition  to  the  chi^ 
already  mentioned,  fencing,  single  stick, 
&c.,  may  be  carefoUy  practised,  for  lew  towns 
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are  now  without  a  gymnasium  where  these 
acquirements  may  be  learnt. 

Fives,  football,  hockey  or  bandy,  quoitsj* 
skating,  &c.,  may  be  also  mentioned.  In  all 
these  athletic  sports,  books  will  be  of  little 
use  to  you,  as  nothing  but  steady  and  con- 
stant practice  will  give  confidence  and 
proficiency. 

Let  some  effort  be  made  every  day,  how- 
ever short  the  time  allotted  to  it ;  this  is  far 
more  useful  than  occasional  efforts  made  for 
a  length  of  time,  and  inducing  fatigue.  "  The 
Cricket  Field,"  by  Pycroft,  and  "  The  Boy's 
Own  Book"  (David  Bogue,  London),  are 
probably  the  best  books  to  be  obtained  on 
these  subjects.  Constantly  watching  others ; 
a  calm,  resolute,  and  unexcitable  tempera- 
ment; and  the  muscular  power  engendered 
by  the  habits  suggested  for  your  daily  use  ; 
added  to  a  good  temper  which  nothing  can 
ruflle,  will  secure  your  success  in  almost  any 
of  the  amusements  mentioned.  But  when 
a  proficient,  determine  not  to  show  the 
slightest  symptom  of  that  conceit  which  you 
know  well  tarnishes  so  much  the  success  of 
one  who  would  otherwise  obtain  undivided 
admiration.  It  is  a  weakness  which  ruins 
everything.  A  quiet  modesty  gains  univer- 
sal sympathy  when  united  with  excellence. 

I  have  purposely  omitted  to  mentioa  tv\L 


the  last,  flie  bealthy  aud  useful  acquirement 
of  Swimmmg,  becuiae  the  use  of  the  swim- 
ming bath  necesaitan's  a  remark.  Never 
enter  the  water  until  at  liast  two  liours  after 
a  meal,  and  do  not  sfciy  in  too  long,  I  have 
seen  very  bad  reauUs  in  young  boys  by  iiiat- 
tentitoi  to  these  points.  Dark  eompIexioDa 
seem  more  susceptible  of  eold  than  others. 
This  amusement  la  now  rendered  available  lo 
all  by  the  batha  erected  duriiig  the  last  few 
years  in  all  our  large  towns,  and  their  con- 
struction— shallow  at  one  end,  and  gradually 
deepening — makea  them  very  useful  for  the 
b^uner. . 

Those  who  have  mastered  the  acquirement 
and  are  proficient  in  the  art  of  swimming, 
smile  to  think  of  the  day  they  first  timid^ 
attempted.  The  best  plan  in  learning  is  to 
enter  the  bath  to  a  moderate  depth,  and  tiien 
strike  out  for  the  shallow  end.  A  plank 
pushed  before,  when  it  can  be  obtained,  is 
of  use,  but  artificial  supports  are  of  little 
benefit.  A  companion  patient  enough  for 
the  post  would  be  of  most  service,  by  sup- 
porting you  with  his  hand  under  your  chest, 
until  you  gain  the  needful  confidence.  When 
possible,  always  avail  yourself  of  A  swim  in  a 
river  or  pool  in  preference  to  the  covered 
bath.  There  is  no  habit  more  conducive  to 
he^th  and  cheerfiilness.   A  summer's  evening 
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is,  perhaps,  more  agreeable  than  early  morn- 
ing, the  water  havmg  been  warmed  by  the 
sun  during  the  day. 

Nothing  more  expands  the  mind,  or  acts 
more  beneficially  in  every  way,  than  an  occa- 
sional journey  some  distance  from  home.  It 
is  of  great  advantage,  if  your  means  allow  of 
it,  to  take  an  occasional  trip  to  the  sea-side : 
when  proficient  in  swimming  you  need  not 
confine  yourself  to  the  bathing  machine,  but 
choose  your  own  spot.  Some  entertain  a  posi- 
tive dread  of  the  sea,  owing  to  the  inhuman, 
senseless,  and  injurious  practice  (now  hap- 
pily dying  out)  of  forcing  them  when  very 
young  to  dip  repeatedly  into  the  water,  often 
backwards — a  more  monstrous  practice  can 
scarcely  be  conceived  of,  when  applied  to  a 
delicate  and  timid  child. 

The  usual  exhortation  to  retire  early  to 
rest  must  not  be  omitted ;  the  excitement 
obtained  fi'om  the  late  amusement  may  be 
great,  but  is  not  to  be  compared  with  the 
constant  pleasure  a  healthy  frame,  induced 
by  good  habits,  affords  of  itself  to  the  happy 
possessor,  to  say  nothing  of  the  prospect  of  a 
long  life. 

Be  especially  careful  that  the  atmosphere 
of  your  bedroom,  especially  if  shared  with 
others,  be  attended  to,  particularly  if  it  be 
in  town.  During  the  greater  portion  of  the 
summer  it  is  best  to  leave  ttie  miv^o^  cir^^xv^ 
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an  inch  or  less  daring  the  ni^ii.  1^*^ 
the  supper  in  all  oasee,  wlMthar  jtm.  Mti 
early  or  late,  the  better ;  the  digeebve  o^gi 
are  not  nearly  so  powerful  after  eremng 
th^  are  in  the  fi>re  part  of  the  day. 

In  former  times  a  hot  sapper  was  nmi 
now,  amongst  all  bat  the  hkrher  rlniwnn.  i 
principal  meal  is  taken  within  two  hoiizv 
mid-day.  A  hearty  breakbst,  and  diniur 
this  time,  with  as  much  nonrishinor  »pm 
food  at  both  as  you  desire,  make  a  lu^  1 
and  supper  all  uiat  are  needful.      Altooof 

Eerhaps,  a  little  more  expensive,  always  ta 
rown  bread  in  preference  to  white.  It  mat 
the  constant  adulteration  practised  JipoB  t 
white  kind  of  bread  useless,  and  it  contai 
in  it  more  nouriahing  properties.  Above 
'  it  very  much  a9si9ts  those  regular  habits  up 
which  so  greatly  depends  continued  h^ll 
Those  subject  to  defect  in  this  point  shoo 
he  in  the  habit  of  taking  a  glass  of  wal 
each  morning  on  awaking — poured  out  ot 
night.  If  ineffectual,  the  sweet  essence 
senna,  and  tincture  of  rhubarb,  in  smi 
quantities,  taken  alternately,  are  the  mild( 
and  least  injurious  remedies  the  whole  cour 
of  medicine  contains ;  and  will  not  feil 
time  to  secure  that  habit  of  regularity  whii 
is  absolutely  essential  to  long-eontiuui 
he^th  and  vigour. 
Before  quitting  ttie  aubiect  dt  health— ai 
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leaving  fevers  and  infectious  diseases  out  of 
question — taking  cold  may  be  considered  as 
the  most  common  and  often  (when  neglected) 
the  most  serious  complaint  to  which  the  young 
are  subject.  A  few  hints  on  this  point  may, 
therefore,  be  in  place. 

The  whole  secret  of  success  depends  on 
applying  remedies  on  the  first  intimation  of 
an  approaching  cold  or  sore  throat ;  and  if 
those  remedies  are  thus  early  applied,  and 
persevered  in,  it  will  be  impossible  for  any 
cold  to  stand  against  them. 

Many  will,  however,  persist  in  despising  a 
mere  cold,  and  will  allow  it  to  gain  ground 
before  they  begin  to  do  what  should  have 
been  done  at  first. 

A  cold  thus  neglected,  till  you  can  scarcely 
hold  up  your  head,  far  from  being  a  slight 
complaint  becomes  a  most  dangerous  one. 
There  are  several  often  fatal  diseases  which 
may  be  engendered  by  a  severe  cold  and 
inflammation. 

When,  therefore,  a  cold  has  been  caught, 
keep  the  feet  some  twenty  minutes  in  warm 
water — it  should  not  be  too  hot,  or  indeed 
much  hotter  than  the  blood,  otherwise  it  is 
weakening,  and  will  do  harm — retiring  to 
rest  immediately  after  it,  and  remaining 
longer  than  usual  in  bed.  In  case  of  sore 
throat,  use  port  wine  and  vinegar  to  gargle 
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it  with,  anil  place  tTasnel  round  the  throat  at 
night.  Tliese  appliances  and  drinking  some 
quantity  of  warm  tea,  will  prevent  the  possi- 
bUity  of  any  cold,  however  severe,  remaining 
formoretJiaii  two  days.  How  often  do  we  hear 
of  theconj|ilairitcoiisuinptioii,  and  other  incu- 
rable diBeii:JCs,  beginning  by"  taking  cold." 

Thosfl  who  during  the  winter  are  mudi 
tronbled  *ifli  chilblaina — generally  a  sign  of 
a  weakly  cimstitution,  which  needs  bracing 
by  a  nourisliing  diet  and  good  habits — may 
cure  theoi  in  a  day  or  two,  when  they  first 
^pear,  by  tin.'  use  of  a  kind  of  spirit  sold  by 
Hannay  and  Dietrichsen,  of  Oxford  Street, 
London,  oidled  the  "  Polar  Liniment,"  well 
rubbing  it  into  the  parts  affected. 

Weakness  of  sight — veryprevalentamongst 
boys  whose  employment  as  jewellers,  &c., 
necessitates  a  very  severe  strain  upon  the 
eyes,  the  use  of  the  blowpipe,  &c. — can  only 
be  remedied  by  giving  up  the  occupation, 
and  strengthening  the  eyes  by  frequent 
bathing  in  cold  water,  with  a  large  sponge, 
especially  at  night ;  taking  care  that  as  little 
writing  is  done  by  gas-light  as  possible,  and 
that  the  light  is  fairly  behind  you  or  above 
you  when  obliged  thus  to  work  by  gas-light, 
through  the  winter  evenings.  When  more 
powerful  remedies  are  needed,  the  use  of  a 
dash  of  brandy  in  the  water  will  soon  be  felt 
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beneficial.  Some  of  the  simple  eye  water 
also  will  be  of  use,  such  as  that  sold  by  Hannay 
and  Dietrichsen,  whose  names  were  before 
mentioned-^a  firm  noted  for  the  publication  of 
a  marvel  of  cheapness  in  the  form  of  an  alma- 
nack, for  6d.  (now  8d.),  containing  200  pages 
of  letterpress,  a  mass  of  most  useful  informa- 
tion, comprising  the  events  of  the  past  year, 
the  representatives  in  both  houses  of  Parlia- 
ment (in  full),  commanders,  &c.,  in  the  army 
and  navy,  the  revenue  returns,  the  markets 
throughout  the  kingdom,  &c.  The  two  remedies 
above  mentioned,  as  supplied  by  them,  with 
their  ointment  for  bruises,  sores,  &c.,  are  the 
only  three  of  what  are  termed  **  Patent  Medi- 
cines " — that  is,  protected  by  a  patent — which 
seem  to  be  sure  in  their  effect.  But  of  the 
efficacy  of  the  three  mentioned  a  trial  will 
alone  be  needful  to  place  the  matter  beyond 
doubt. 

Amusements. — If  you  are  wise  you  will 
let  your  visits  to  the  theatres  and  similar 
places  of  amusement  be  as  seldom  and  far 
between  as  possible. 

You  will  say,  once  every  now  and  then — 
once  a  week  or  once  a  fortnight— can  do  no 
harm. 

If  you  go  to  the  theatre,  a  circus,  or  fSte, 
&c.,  with  a  resolve  merely  to  obtain  innocent 
pleasure,  and  a  little  excitement,  it  may  not 


probably — beyond  occupying  the  whole  even- 
ing into  night — do  you  any  harm. 

But  watch  whether  yoiu:  daily  habita  suffer 
in  consequence ;  whether  your  desire  for  auch 
excitement  becomes  greater,  and  simple  and 
useful  studies  and  pursuits  seem  tame  after 
it ;  whether  your  purity  and  innocence  of 
mind  ore  lessened  by  what  you  see  and  hear  ; 
whether  the  conversation  and  habits  of  those 
whom  you  meet  there  tend  to  check  your 
best  desires  aud  inclinations ; — and  be  wise  in 
time.  You  need  not  lack  for  amusements — 
the  gymnastic  school,  the  lecture  room,  the 
panorama,  the  respectable  evening  concerts, 
the  reading  of  dramatic  and  other  authors, 
the  debating  ehtb,  the  cricket  ground,  the 
boating  and  swimming  match,  and  an  occa- 
sional visit  (if  it  must  be)  to  a  first-class  cir- 
cus, may  with  many  others  well  till  the  place 
of  the  exciting  theatre  or  publican's  music 
hall. 

A  moral  blight  seems  to  come  over  the 
constant  attendant  of  the  theatre ;  the  necea^ 
sity  for  exhibitions  of  extravagant,  unreal, 
and  often  the  moat  unworthy  passions,  in 
order  to  give  suificient  excitement — the  ex- 
traordinary "  penchant "  entertained  for  the 
dark  and  evil  side  of  character,  rather  than 
the  reverse — all  have  their  effect. 

Then,  again,  Ihe  moral  character  of  ttie 
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supporters  of  these  places — ^let  that  of  the 
actors  themselves  be  what  it  may — is  not  of 
the  hiffhest.  This  is  to  be  observed  even  in 
the  highest  class  of  theatre;  while  those 
suited  for  the  less  wealthy  classes  are  so 
shocking  from  the  morals  taught,  and  the 
scenes  chosen,  as  to  need  nothing  further  to 
be  said. 

The  heart  sinks  at  the  sight  of  a  boy,  in 
the  first  flush  of  youthful  health  and  beauty, 

fradually  acquiring  a  taste  for  such  places, 
leasure  you  must  and  will  have ;  either  it 
will  be  pleasures  of  an  ennobling  and  worthy 
kind,  or  the  taste  for  these  being  lost,  you 
will  inevitably  seek  gratification  in  lower  and 
coarser  amusements. 

As  one  sees  a  youth  enter  the  dancing  or 
drinking  saloon,  the  theatre,  or  low  concert 
room,  we  cannot  but  picture  the  change 
which  in  three  or  four  years  alone  of  frequent 
intimacy  with  such  places  will  have  brought 
upon  him. 

Alas  !  is  that  youth,  full  of  bright  promise 
and  future  worth,  to  be  led  on  by  the  atten- 
tion he  cannot  fail  to  command,  to  sink  his 
bright  prospects  of  a  successful  and  noble 
life  for  ever,  in  the  dismal  hollow  one  of  so- 
called  pleasure?  How  many  in  their  own 
experience  can  feel  the  truth  of  the  exclama- 
tion of  one  who  had  seen  the  end  of  such  a 
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life, '' Good  God,  if  lUr  w«8  a  life  of  plflMD 
what  is  a  life  of  pain?*' 

In  the  list  of  innocent  and  ^AJ^gfcJi 
amnsementSy  that  to  be  obtained  from  fl 
study  of  music  mnst  eren  stand  amon|f  i] 
jBlrsti  as  affording  most  pleasure  to  otheara  ; 
indeed  forms  a  delightfiu  relaxatkm  i»r  leiBiii 
hours.  Although  a  musical  ear — an  eEKmi 
site  appreciation  of  correct  mdodj  and  tm 
— ^is  undoubtedly  a  natural  gift^  yBt  by  pra 
tice  and  patient  attention,  espeGially-  to  tl 
variations,  most  will  be  able  to  produce  or  i 
least  take  part  in  a  song  very  agreeably. 

Instrumental  music  requires,  no  donb 
elaborate  study ;  but  I  have  frequently  bee 
astonished  with  the  wonderfal  precision  an 
taste  with  which  quite  a  young  boy  wi 
render  a  difficult  air  upon  the  concertii] 
although  his  position  has  deprived  him  i 
all  advantages  of  proper  study— playing^i 
he  says  "  by  ear  and  imitation  alone.  Fc 
the  beginner  there  is  no  instrument  so  chea 
or  easy  as  the  glass  harmonicon ;  it  shoul( 
however,  be  a  good  one,  containing  at  leaf 
three  octaves,  and  the  glasses  employe 
should  be  of  thick  plate  glass,  to  admit  < 
vigorous  play.  The  best  were  those  manu 
factured  by  the  late  R.  Hack,  of  Londoi 
being  folding  ones,  possessing  in  addition  t 
the  usual  notes  the  semi-tones. 
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Very  many  well-known  tunes — some  of 
course  will  be  found  better  adapted  to  the 
instrument  than  others — may  be  produced 
with  very  pleasing  efiediiipon  these  instru- 
ments ;  and  they  may  t^to  be  transferred  to 
the  piano. 

To  one  who  possesses  naturally  the  gift  of 
musical  talent,  the  violin  is  recommended,  as 
perhaps  the  instrument  superior  to  all  others 
for  delicacy  and  execution. 

The  art  of  Speaking  is  another  accomplish- 
ment well  worthy  of  your  attention.  The 
debating  club  brings  into  play  the  reasoning 
powers,  self-reliance,  and  self-control;  and 
the  constant  change  in  the  subject  of  debate 
necessitates  the  acquisition  of  a  vast  amount 
of  new  information, — especially  if  the  plan  of 
noting  down  the  chief  arguments  on  both 
sides  is  adopted,  as  before  recommended. 
Although  to  support  a  flagging  discussion  a 
little  allowance  must  be  conceded ;  yet  it  is 
hoped  that  there  will  ever  be  sufficient  real 
diversity  of  opinion  amongst  the  members  of 
the  society  to  render  your  espousal  for  the 
night  of  a  view  in  which  you  do  not  conscien- 
tiously agree  unnecessary  to  siipport  the 
debate — it  is  a  dangerous  practice.  Some- 
times a  youth  very  early  possesess  a  power 
of  reasoning ;  felicity  in  collecting  evidence 
in  support  of  a  certain  view,  suppressing  some 
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facts  and  bringing^  forward  praniMttiif 
others;  combinra  with  a  c«rtem  pofrm  tf 
controllmg  your  attentioii  and  mttMO^' 
which,  however  gratifying^  is  apt  to  tempiUft 
to  argae  for  the  display  of  skill  raflier'tte 
a  real  honest  wish  to  lead  you  to  the  tniilLr-> 

Dancing — which  seems  insepsrabhi  ftdiai 
late  hours  and  the  sacrifice  of  a  larger-fdl^ 
tion  of  time  than  many  can,  in  ju0tioe"tk 
themselves,  fairly  allow  to  an  amasMifldit 
having  but  little  adequate  result  or  doipita 
object — cannot  be  considered  aa  a  raj 
rational  or  particularly  manly  pursuit,  a 
the  object  is  merely  exercise,  surely  yon  najj' 
find  sufficient  scope  in  various  amusemanll^ 
such  as  boating,  archery,  &c.,  in  which  the 
gentler  sex  may  join ;  and  if  the  object  be 
other  than  this,  your  own  right  feeling*  will 
convince  you  that,  in  mixed  company,  the 
object  is  at  best  a  doubtful  one.  Look  back 
for  ages,  and  say  what  people  most  remarkable 
for  worthless,  degenerated,  and  vicious  cha*- 
racters,  did  not  make  dancing  a  promi- 
nent feature  in  the  enervating  character  of 
their  amusements. 

Especially  would  I  ask  those  of  my  young 
readers  whose  position  does  not  allow  of 
those  family  gatherings  and  select  parties, 
where  this  amusement  may  be  enjoyed  by 
those  who  have  a  taat^  for  it  without  harm. 
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to  beware  of  the  public  dancing  rooms,  &c. 
When  we  recall  in  our  own  experience  the 
warm  and  real,  but  most  indiscreet  feelings, 
indulged  by  youthful  fancy,  it  is  needless  to 
say  more.  And  as  we  descend  to  the  places 
of  similar  entertainment  offered  for  the  resort 
of  the  young  of  both  sexes,  in  the  lower 
class  of  society,  no  words  can  possibly  be 
too  strong  to  express  their  danger  and 
inevitably  vicious  results. 

Conversation,  Acquaintances,  etc.  —  I 
have  already  referred  to  the  means  of  attain- 
ing the  power  of  conversation  :  that  it  is  a 
faculty  of  the  greatest  importance  you  will 
not  need  to  be  told,  having  felt  for  yourself 
the  power  it  gives  in  the  society  of  others. 
Unquestionably,  a  retentive  memory,  a  cer- 
tain genial  manner,  and  a  cheerM  good 
humour  which  nothing  can  daunt,  are 
natural  qualities  which  all  do  not  equally 
possess ;  but  the  faculty  may  be  very 
much  aided  by  care,  and,  let  me  add — self- 
denial. 

Attain,  by  degrees,  the  habit  of  listening 
cheerfully,  even  to  the  dullest :  you  will  gain 
nothing  by  showing  him  neglect  and  con- 
tempt ;  whereas,  though  you  may  hear 
nothing  worthy  of  attention,  you  may  accept 
such  occasions  as  lessons  in  politeness,  and 
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by  their  aid  gain  the  habit  of  considering 
the  feelings  of  others,  which  will  prove  of 
the  greatest  consequence  in  life.  Dulness, 
combined  Anth  few  advantages  of  mind  or 
station,  generally  consigns  the  boy  to  neglect 
by  his  companions ;  and  it  will  be  so  through 
life.  Instead  of  cold  indifference  to  all  but 
those  fi'om  whom  you  hope  to  gain  some- 
thing, or  whose  station  makes  you  anxious 
to  claim  an  acquaintance  with  them,  be 
generous  enough  to  make  no  distinction — or 
as  little  as  you  can — in  your  uniform  willing- 
ness to  oblige.  A  little  attention  on  your 
part  will  secure  the  good  offices  of  one  little 
cared-for  by  others — such  remember  longer 
a  kindness  bestowed ;  and  beneath  that  plain 
and  homely  exterior  there  may  be  a  real 
warmth  and  goodness  of  heart  which  you 
may  look  for  in  vain  elsewhere.  Avoid,  then, 
that  sensitive  pride  which  often  prevents  you 
from  forming  a  new  acquaintance  ;  it  is  to  a 
certain  degree  becoming  and  proper,  but  by 
indulging  in  it  to  the  extent  the  English  as 
a  rule  generally  do,  it  forms  a  great  defect  in 
the  character.  It  is  astonishing  how  a  polite 
action,  however  slight,  or  a  courteous  word, 
opens  the  way  to  a  pleasant  ac(|uaintance 
useful  to  both  alike.  Instead  of  trying  how 
nearly  you  can  assume  total  indifference  to 
the  presence  or  l)oing  of  a  new  comer  or 
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stranger,  you  may  with  one  word  lead  the 
way  to  information  of  the  greatest  interest 
and  even  actual  value  to  you. 

The  quickness  with  which  we  adopt  pre- 
judices m  favoiur  of  or  against  another  is 
remarkable,  and  is  often  unreasonable  and 
leading  to  error.  A  few  words  have  not 
passed  before  we  conclude  whether  there  is 
anything  or  nothing  in  common  between 
ourselves  and  another  ;  but  be  not  too  hasty 
in  your  conclusions, — you  cannot  see  all  in  a 
single  interview,  and  a  young  acquaintance 
whom  you  thought  at  first  objectionable  may, 
in  the  end,  prove  a  most  kind  and  valuable 
friend. 

There  is  good  in  all,  of  this  you  may  be 
assured ;  and,  apart  from  religious  duty,  you 
will  see  the  advantage  of  a  courteous  and 
genial  disposition,  in  the  feeling  it  imme- 
diately begets  in  others  towards  yourself. 

None  are  so  poor  but  that  they  may  some 
day  have  it  in  their  power  to  do  you  a  ser- 
vice ;  and  the  very  habit  of  receiving  and 
returning  a  kindly  and  cheerful  greeting  is  a 
pleasure  of  itself. 

The  habit  of  politeness  in  the  usual  salu- 
tations should  therefore  be  strictly  attended 
to,  as  it  does  not  compel  in  any  way  further 
advances  if  you  have  no  desire  to  pursue 
the  acquaintance  to  intimacy ;  for  in  all  tJaak* 
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has  been  said  it  most  be  understood  «fa>W 
tiiere  are  limits,  beyond  which  neither 
politeness  nor  the  dictates  of  religion  require 
yon  to  g[0.  However  pleasing  a  companion 
may  be  in  other  respects,  however  real  may 
be  nis  attachment  -to  yourself,  yet  if  you  ot>- 
Berre  in  him  a  total  want  of  moral  feeling, 
an  absence  of  that  wliich  makes  a  true  aud 
noble  character, — an  entire  want  of  all  piety 
OT  religious  principle,  and  the  doubtful 
morality  in  his  eonveraation  aud  practice 
which  generally  attends  such  want, — you 
must  resolve  to  go  no  further  than  an  ac- 
qutdntance.  He  can  never  form  a  true  and 
peal  friendship  with  you,  he  has  not  iu  his 
character  the  elements  of  a  firm  and  lasting 
friendship  ;  there  will  ever  be  at  the  bottmn 
a  want  of  heart  and  feeling— the  want  vbich 
nothing  can  supply. 

Amongst  the  number  of  compaoions 
whose  acquaintance  you  enjoy,  do  you  ask, 
"  Whom  then  shall  I  choose  as  a  friend  ?  I 
cannot  but  feel  kindly  sympathy  towards  one 
who  cares  for  me,  dthough  he  may  not  be 
everything  I  could  wish ;  neither  can  I  com- 
pel the  liking  of  one  who,  though  a  better 
and  nobler  character,  appears  to  care  nothing 
about  me."  I  am  aware  of  the  difficulty, 
and  would  not  have  you  hastily  repulse  the 
affection  of  any ;  but  I  would  still  say  that  if 
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you  want  a  real  friend  you  must  choose  the 
youth  who  appears  actuated  by  pious,  and 
reverent,  and  loving  feelings  towards  his 
God :  let  what  will  be  his  defects,  he  possesses 
after  all  the  one  thing  needful  for  a  true 
friendship;  by  constaiit  intercourse  with 
such  a  one,  aided  by  a  little  attention  and 
pains  on  your  part,  he  will,  as  he  becomes 
intimate  with  you,  repay  richly  the  trouble 
you  may  have  taken.  He  will  impart  to  you, 
what  probably  he  would  confide  to  no  one 
else, — for  there  is  naturally  a  truthfulness 
between  the  young  which  is  seldom  if  ever 
broken  or  violated, — ^the  youthful,  warm,  and 
beautiful  thoughts  and  ideas  of  a  pious  mind. 
He  will  confirm  in  you  all  that  is  good  and 
right,  and  be  infinitely  helpful  to  you ;  and 
he,  in  tiu*n,  if  your  inferior  in  some  acquire- 
ments and  agreeability  of  mind,  will  gain 
something  from  you.  But  having  once  given 
your  heart  to  such  a  youth  as  this,  listen  to 
nothing — allow  nothing  to  create  a  coldness 
or  separation  between  you,  or  to  throw  any- 
thing but  a  passing  cloud  over  your  friendly 
feeling ;  go  to  him  at  once  and  ask  kindly 
for  an  explanation  of  any  conduct  or  speech 
which  may  have  hurt  you,  expressing  your 
sorrow  if  the  first  fault  proves  to  be  on  your 
side.  Instead  of  attempting  to  vindicate 
your  unimpeachable  correctness,  &c.,  in  con- 
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doct,  let  lum  clearly  see  that  the  thought  o 
not  ]<»Bi]g  hi3  friendship  is  at  the  bottom  you 
deepest  coiioern. 

A  kindly  glance,  an  affectionate  word,  o 
r^ret  expressed  for  any  thoughtless  wonj 
wm  be  Biifticieot ;  and  you  will  both  smile  a. 
hour  after,  at  the  thought  of  allowing 
moment's  coldness  to  destroy  the  kind! 
feeling  you  have  entertained  for  each  othe 
BO  long. 

Never  allow  pride  or  apathy  to  wealm 
your  attachment.  Without  ueglectinjf  yon 
other  acquaintances  let  him  be  ever  able  t 
depend  upon  you,  and  feel  that  hia  societ 
has  the  first  place  iu  your  lilting. 

Share  your  best  thinga  vith  tout  fiiend 
and  he  in  turn  will  be  miable  to  eojv 
thoroughly  a  pleasure  unless  you  are  w^ 
him;  ajidmsorroworpuni8lmient,ifpoaBiU( 
lighten  it  to  him  by  your  thoughtM  kindneoi 

It  is  a  dehghttul  picture  such  a  fiieodahi] 
as  this ;  but  it  is  not  au  ideal  one,  it  rest 
very  much  with  yourself  to  enjoy  i^  only  d 
your  part 

Difference  of  age  need  not  hinder  it. 
have  witnessed  some  noble  friendships  thu 
made  between  a  young  boy  and  one  mud 
older  than  himself;  and  what  seemed  re 
markable,  as  &r  as  my  experience  goes,  th< 
elder  boy  was,  if  anything,  more  dependeni 
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and  earnest  in  his  friendly  attachment  than 
the  other.  With  friends,  of  tried  and  worthy 
character,  you  are  never  dependent  upon 
doubtful  and  chance  acquaintance  with  whom 
to  share  your  favourite  amusements.  Let 
these  amusements  be  what  they  may,  you  can 
enjoy  them  in  their  safe  and  agreeable 
company  without  fear  or  hesitation. 

I  have  purposely  avoided  speaking  of  your 
influence  over  those  of  your  own  age,  in 
supporting  what  is  good  and  right  as  opposed 
to  what  is  bad  and  wrong ;  speak  as  you  feel 
on  such  points,  naturally  and  boldly — what 
have  you  to  be  afraid  of?  Those  who  are 
worthy  of  your  friendship  will  honour  you 
only  the  more,  and  those  who  are  not  will 
nevertheless  feel  a  kind  of  respect  for  you. 
A  bold  free  speech  from  you  will  have  more 
effect  than  volumes  of  sermons  from  older 
men ;  if  you  can  but  avoid  self-conceit — 
that  bane  of  otherwise  dear  and  noble 
characters — and  retain  a  friendly  feeling  at 
the  same  time  as  you  reprove  evil  in  another, 
you  are  indeed  doing  God's  work  early,  for 
the  influence  boys  and  young  men  have  over 
each  other  is  very  great.  v  ery  beautifully 
is  this  alluded  to  in  various  parts  of  the 
Memoir  of  that  lovely  character  Whitmore 
Winslow : — 

"How  sad  one  feels,"   he  writes  in  hia 
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journal,  *^  and  unhappy;  when  in  the  sdoieEf 
of  the  wicked.  How  low  and  hnmided  dot 
we  feel  when  obliged  to  listen  to  Qnkefy 
conversation^  or  to  witness  some  act  of  mxu 
We  ma;]^  show  b^  our  conduct  and  ft«wnpl^ 
how  painful  it  is  to  our  ^irits,  and  I  bsvd , 
often  found  how  powerftil  is  the  effect  of  ii 
marked  silence/' 

While  a  boy  of  fourteen  or  fifteen,  at 
Leamington  College^  he  experienced  mudl 
opposition  and  probably  much  unldndnen 
from  the  others,  and  how  very  BweelQf 
does  he  allude  to  them.  ^*  Wednesday  the 
8th.  How  gracious  has  the  Lord  been  to 
me  to-day  ?  His  promises  they  never  fiuL 
They  have  indeed  been  my  chief  support 
Jesus  has  been  better  than  all  my  fears, 
and  has  carried  me  through  that  which  I 
most  dreaded.  Oh  !  to  have  a  simple  trust 
in  our  Saviour!  He  will  not  betray  your 
confidence.  He  is  a  faithful  and  just  God, 
merciful  and  gracious.  Open  all  your  heart 
to  Jesus,  and  He  will  open  the  fountain  of 
His  mercy  and  love  to  you."  *'  Sweet  and 
precious  counsel,"  adds  the  writer  of  the 
memorial,  "flowing  though  it  does  from  the 
lips  of  youth  !  "  It  may  be  a  word  in  season 
to  more  advanced  believers.  Dear  boy  ! 
he  too  had  his  trials ;  and  who  can  douot, 
Joiowing  how  hard  it  is  to  oppose  evil  at  a 
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school,  what  his  ffentle  and  loving  spirit  may 
have  suffered  in  doing  so. 

Whitmor^'s  young  heart,  warm,  unsus- 
picious, and  confiding,  had  been  beguiled 
into  friendships  only  to  be  chilled  by  their 
,  fickleness  and  wounded  by  their  treachery, 
but  it  only  drove  him  the  closer  to  the  foun- 
tain of  all  love. 

"  Has  not  this  some  end,"  he  writes,  "  I 
think  I  see  it !  May  it  serve  to  wean  me 
more  from  being  dependent  upon  woridly 
friendships  and  pleasures,  finding  the  centre 
of  my  happiness  in  leaning  in  repose  upon 
His  Dosom  who  never  changes  nor  forsakes 
those  who  put  their  trust  in  Him.'' 

And  as  it  will  ever  happen,  if  you  are  but 
true  and  faithful,  there  came  a  time  when 
Whitmore  had  won  the  kindly  feeling  of  all. 
English  boys  may  thoughtlessly  give  much 
pain  to  such  a  one,  but  in  their  hearts  they 
honour  him — it  is  in  our  national  character, 
in  our  education.  Winslow  alluded  to  this, 
in  his  diary : — "  God  makes  us  to  taste 
the  bitter  only  to  prepare  us  for  the  sweet. 
I  have  experienced  this  sweetly,  lately. 
At  school  He  has  remarkably  stood  by  me. 
The  prejudice  against  my  religion  has  worn 
away,  and  those  who  seemed  my  bitter 
enemies  are  now  my  best  friends." 

Be  sure  that  this  experience  may  no  less 
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]>e  yoiir  own,  and  the  perusal  of  this  book 
will  uot  £bu1  to  interest  and  encourage  you. 

v.— Hints  to  Boys  and  Young  Men  em- 
ployed IN  THE  Office,  Wabehousb,  Ac., 
AS  Clerks  and  Assistants. 

In  addition  to  the  following  hints  those 
given  two  chapters  further  on  apply  almost 
equally  to  your  case,  it  being  impossible  to 
draw  a  line  between  the  two  classes,  whose 
success  depends  alike  upon  the  same  or  very 
similar  rules  of  conduct.  Taking,  however, 
the  case  of  a  youth  first  leaving  nome  for  a 
situation  as  Junior  Clerk  in  one  of  our  large 
commercial  establishments,  or  aa  that  of  an 
Assistant  in  the  wholesale  warehouses,  '^., 
the  first  thing,  if  he  has  been  carefully  brought 
up  by  kind  and  Christian  parents,  will  be  the 
sense  of  loneliness  and  anxiety  for  a  com- 
panion or  companions  whom  he  can  trust 
and  whom  he  can  join  in  their  amusements 
and  pursuits :  this  is  why  I  have  dwelt  so 
long  upon  the  subject  of  companions,  &c. — 
all  that  has  been  previously  said  applies  espe- 
cially to  your  case.  If,  through  Divine  Good- 
ness, you  have  been  early  favoured '  with 
impressions  towards  a  good  and  pious  life, 
you  will  probably  be  at  first  inclined  to  think 
that  none  amongst  whom  you  are  now  to 
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pass,  it  may  be,  some  years,  can  feel  any 
sympathy  with  such  things. 

It  is  true  that  such  a  youth  is  at  first  struck 
with  the  one  great  feature — the  sole  aim  and 
object  of  masters  and  employers — that  of 
making  the  largest  and  most  remunerative 
sales,  and  extending  as  much  as  possible 
business.  He  cannot  but  observe  that  they 
estimate  the  respective  value  of  those  whom 
they  employ,  just  in  proportion  as  they  ad- 
vance their  object  and  interest.  So  it  is  and 
will  probably  ever  be,  even  amongst  those 
who  stand  highest  in  the  Christian  world, 
when  deeply  engaged  in  business,  especially 
in  these  days  of  rapid  intelligence  and  com- 
petition. 

But  rely  upon  it  the  most  self-interested 
employer  well  knows  the  value  of  a  Christian 
and  pious  youth,  so  far  as  it  concerns  a  post 
which  demands  responsibility  and  perfect 
confidence  in  his  moral  character. 

And,  though  you  may  not  at  first  meet 
with  them,  be  sure  that  there  are  youths  who 
think  with  you  deeply  on  the  subjects  nearest 
your  heart,  and  will  gladly  welcome  you 
amongst  them.  During  business  hours  you 
can  expect  but  little  attention  or  notice  from 
the  principal,  with  a  thousand  items  of  im- 
portance to  be  attended  to  and  despatched 
within  the  few  short  hours  of  the  forenoon, 
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during  which  the  master's  eye  is  everywhere; 
and  ander  the  qnifltroutiae  that  the  commer- 
cial ibrtune  is  oeiiig  made  what  time  has  he 
to  think  of  a  Jnnioi-  Clerk  ?  It  is  in  these 
points  Buch  worka  as  the  one  entitled  tbe 
"Junior  Clerk"  &il  in  interest  and  are  of 
litUe  practicfd  valiie,  unfortunately  not  being 
true  to  actual  feet.  Employers  do  not  usiiaJly 
make  complimentary  speeches  to  junior 
clerks  after  a  twelvemonth's  serWce,  at  the 
same  time  presenting  them  with  a.  ten-pound 
note ;  nor  do  they  usually  listen  to  their 
representations,  to  ibn  detriment  of  older — 
and,  therefore,  prohably  more  valuable — 
clerks  who  have  been  with  thcni  for  years. 

But  after  business  hours  tin.'  true  c'liaraefer 
of  the  employer  should  appear.  Many  do 
nothing,  and  leave  their  staff  to  their  own 
devices,  only  stipulating  that  they  shall  attend 
strictly  to  business  and  to  business  hours,  and 
not  expect  them  to  take  any  further  trouble 
about  them.  A  sincere  and  kindly  interest 
in  his  young  assistants,  who  devote  so  mnch 
of  their  earliest  and  best  days  to  his  service, 
must  however  exist  if  the  Christian  character 
of  the  employer  be  not  in  name  alone. 

Did  but  such  know  the  trials  and  difBcnl- 
ties  which,  owing  to  their  negligence  and 
indifference,  are  sometimes  placed  m  the  way 
of  the  youths  they  employ — especially  those 
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who  come  from  a  distance  and  live  away  from 
home,  in  a  large  city,  for  the  first  time — they 
would  take  a  deeper  interest  in  them,  and, 
instead  of  regarding  them  only  as  the  means 
of  so  much  profitable  labour,  vindicate  more 
by  their  conduct  towards  them  than  they  often 
do  the  value  of  their  Christian  profession. 

To  go  through  your  daily  habits,  your 
pursuits,  &c.,  and  the  remedy  in  cases  of  bad 
treatment^  &c.,  would  be  but  to  repeat  what 
has  already  been  said.  In  choosing  a  situation 
when  the  option  is  afforded  you,  give  the 
preference  to  one  where  the  hours  are  short, 
and  where  large  numbers  are  employed :  in 
such  establishments  there  are  arrangements 
made  and  facilities  provided  for  improvement, 
in  the  shape  of  libraries,  &c.,  &c. ;  and  the 
whole  scale  of  the  business  routine  is  carried 
on  in  a  more  liberal  way  than  is  frequently 
the  case  in  smaller  and  more  private  estab- 
lishments, in  which  the  principal  has  to 
struggle  hard  to  meet  with  success. 

The  constant  retention  of  young  men  in 
many  firms,  as  those  of  factors,  wholesale 
and  retail  warehouses,  &c.,  till  even  eight 
o'clock,  is  at  best  useless.  It  will  deprive 
you  of  the  hours  which  in  establishments  or 
offices  closing  at  seven,  or  before,  would  be  of 
such  assistance  to  you  in  self-improvement 
and  advancement  in  character.     Time  is  a 
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predoiu  gift;  leisure  for  thoug^ht,  and  study, 
and  relaxation,  is  a  necessity  in  the  formation 
ot  a  healthy  and  vigorous  mind. 

The  coiLstant  drudgery  of  business,  if  begun 
early  in  life,  is  very  depressing  and  narrow- 
ing in  ite  effects  on  the  character.  The 
greater  portion  of  each  Saturday  as  a  holiday 
18  now  n&ppily  becoming  almost  universal; 
tor  to  make  the  happiest  use  of  it  you  can. 
If  living  at  a  distance,  although  the  tax  upoa 
your  time  ia  I  know  a  severe  one,  keep  up  a 
correspondence  with  home,  or  with  any  fricDd 
to  vFhom  you  may  have  become  attached ;  it 
will  be  found  easier  to  peu  a  few  sentences  at 
intervals  rather  than  write  a  letter  all  at  one 
time,  and  after  a  week  or  so  a  lengthy  letter 
will  be  formed  and  can  then  be  dated. 

Although  your  piincipal  may  f^pear 
much  removed  &om  you  in  dignity  and  po- 
sition, do  not  be  deterred  by  any  apparent 
distance  of  manner  from  asldng  adnce,  or 
mentioning  any  especial  diiEculty  or  want  to 
your  empToyer,^ — m  cases  where  there  are 
more  than  one  in  the  firm,  you  can  make 
your  own  choice.  As  a  rule  he  will  be  pleased 
with  your  confidence  in  his  good  feeling;  and 
if  your  manner  is  respectful,  and  you  study 
above  all  things  to  keep  that  proper  distance 
which  your  position  demands,  he  will  pro- 
bably bear  you  afterwards  in  mind.  Without 
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attempting  intrusion  or  officiousness,  let  him 
clearly  see  that  you  esteem  his  interest  in 
you  very  greatly,  and  will  gladly  return  it  by 
your  confidence  and  desire  to  promote  his 
interest,  whether  he  is  present  or  not.  The 
least  reserve  or  coolness  on  your  part  will  on 
such  occasions  ruin  all,  and  take  away  the 
interest  he  may  have  begun  to  feel  for  you, 
and  cold  and  distant  authority  will  probably 
ever  after  be  resumed. 

You  must  never  lose  a  pride  in  being 
worthy  of  implicit  trust,  doing  your  best  for 
the  interest  of  the  business.  Ii  the  work  is 
excessive,  and  you  see  clearly  that  work  how 
you  might  it  would  only  encourage  your 
fellow  clerks,  &c.,  to  let  you  do  their  work 
for  them,  I  am  aware  then  there  is  a  reason 
for  drawing  a  line  in  the  amount  of  work 
you  do.  But,  believe  me,  when  the  hours 
are  easy,  and  your  duties  fair  and  tolerable, 
there  will  be  found  to  be  no  real  enjoyment 
in  shrinking  from  work  as  much  as  possible 
when  the  employer  is  not  by,  and  as  a  rule 
doing  only  what  you  are  obliged  to  do,  and 
no  more.  Far  more  real  enjoyment  is  there 
in  working  steadily  for  the  few  business 
hours,  taking  a  pride  and  interest  in  your 
department,  and  after  business  is  over  turning 
with  a  satisfied  conscience  and  cheerful  mind 
to  your  amusements  or  pursuits. 
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la  it  the  young  man  who  cares  only  to 
that  which  he  mugt  do,  who  grudges  the  U 
extra  exertion,  who  can  h»{>e  to  rise  from 
stage  to  Btiige  to  the  post  of  head  clerk,  con- 
fidential manager,  and  as  years  pass  oa 
perhaps  jfifiar  psurtQer  ;  or  to  be  a.ppointed 
tosomeln^HM situation  for  the  firmabroadf 

Be  notHPSr  perfect  honesty  and  truth, 
wiUing  to^nr  patiently  and  respectfully  lie 
reproof  for  negligence  or  error,  rather  th»n 
in  any  way  seeking  to  disguise  the  feci 
Bemember  that  eiror  is  impossible  always  to 
avoid,  and  that  though  your  accui-aey  may 
be  imperfect  in  this  instance,  your  character 
for  p^eot  truth  will  be  established. 

There  would  appear  to  be  a  NemesiB  scBiie- 
times  over  the  young  clerk;  for  ctrcutnstanceB 
will  sometimes  cause  a  trifling — and  reaUj 
excusable— error  on  his  part  to  be  vexing  to 
the  last  degree,  from  the  disastrous  results 
which  sometimes  curiously  follow.  I  have 
known  many  instances  of  this.  Of  course, 
when  a  junior  elerk  is  expected  to  equal  the 
coolness  and  precision  of  an  experienced 
accountant,  and  important  business  is  com- 
mitted unwisely  to  his  charge,  the  real  &tilt 
lies  with  his  employer. 

But  in  such  cases  courageously  confess  the 
mistake  made,  and  unaw^  by  the  irritation 
expressed,  r^pectfully  explain  how  it  hap- 
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pened,  and  express  deep  annoyance  for  the 
loss  or  damage  done,  and  a  desire  to  avoid 
the  same  in  fiiture. 

Much,  I  am  aware,  depends  upon  the 
character  of  the  employer— some  possess  a 
winning  and  quiet  confidence  which  does 
much  to  nullify  and  prevent  further  being 
said;  but  in  any  case  he  must  be  most  unrea- 
sonable who  can,  after  this  has  been  done, 
entertain  feelings  of  irritation  for  such  an 
offence.  Even  if  he  does,  your  character  for 
perfect  truth  and  honesty  is  established. 
Many  a  master  would  say,  on  being  asked  to 
part  with  you,  "  Yes,  yes,  I  know  all  that ; 
he  is  not  always  exact,  but — can  always  be 
depended  upon.  He  is  young  yet,  and  will 
improve.  I  cannot  afford  to  lose  him  for  I 
must  have  a  responsible  person  in  his  place, 
and  I  can  fully  rely  upon  him.  I  could  trust 
him  to  any  amount,  he  seems  incapable  of 
telling  a  lie."     Is  not  this  sufficient  reward  ? 

In  point  of  advancement  do  not  scruple  to 
do  justice  to  yourself,  if  a  position  of  greater 
advantage  is  offered  to  you ;  but  give  your 
first  employer  the  option,  and  do  not  forget 
that  it  is  a  sad  error  to  quit  a  respectable 
long-established  concern,  in  which  advance- 
ment is  possible,  in  favour  of  a  newly-estab- 
lished business  of  which  you  know  nothing, 
and  the  principal  of  which,  having  perhaps 
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raflier  orer-rated  your  value   to   him,  m»y 
decline  to  aiTurd  s.  secure  nnd  lasting  place. 

Wbeo  yoiir  employer  or  employers  arc 
young,  or  not  blessed  with  a  gentle  or  very 
gentlemanly  manner  and  disposition,  you 
must  expect  at  times  a  good  deal  that  is 
exacting  and  im  reasonable  fi-om  them. 
Touns  men  beginning  business  are  apt  to  be 
thoughtless  aud  inconsiderate,  regardiugwork 
and  working  hours,  towards  those  thej  l 
employ. 

If  the  aitnatioo  is  a  good  and  hopeful  one, 
try  to  beai-  with  it;  remember  that  a  young 
master  haa  very  much  at  times  to  try  hS 
temper,  and  to  give  him  great  anxieto  in 
these  days  of  competition  and  fregiuot 
insecurity. 

Right  or  wrong,  resolve  not  to  answer 
again.  If  your  explanation  is  not  reomred 
it  will  do  no  good  to  repeat  it ;  when  a  little 
time  hqs  elapsed  you  can  again  advance  it  or 
let  the  matter  drop,  as  you  think  best. 

I  am  the  more  particular  in  spealdDg  on 
this  poiut,  because  upon  it  otlen  rest  results 
which  may  change  the  course  of  your  wliolc^ 
life. 

The  conduct  of  those  youths  in  leaving 
the  masters  to  whom  they  were  apprenticed, 
and  relinquiahing  their  chance  of  much 
advancement,  by  going  to  sea,  may  be  con- 
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sidered  as  generally  very  impolitic ;  for,  in  the 
navy,  advancement  to  lucrative  posts  too 
often  almost  entirely  depends  upon  interest. 

Some  employers  are  coarse,  rude,  and 
tyrannical.  In  general  such  traits  as  these 
will  be  found  to  indicate  a  lowly  birth.  I 
have  seldom  seen  them  in  those  naturally 
born  as  gentlemen,  but  frequently  in  men  who 
have  raised  themselves  from  the  work-shop. 

Unfortunately  it  sometimes  happens  such 
seem  unable  to  rise  in  character  and  gentle- 
manly manner  and  feeling  with  their 
advancing  position,  and  the  consciousness  of 
this  may  a  little  account  for  the  overbearing 
manner  sometimes  exhibited  by  them. 

Do  not  think  that  your  submission  may  be 
taken  as  a  sign  of  meanness.  I  have  seen 
the  most  perfect  control  gained  by  a  young 
man  of  naturally  a  quick  sensitive  temper, 
and  a  noble  but  passionate  nature ;  and  those 
who  knew  him  could  not  but  feel  what  the 
struggle  must  have  been,  and  honoured  him 
for  it  to  the  very  bottom  of  their  hearts. 
Observations  almost  demanding  some  kind 
of  answer,  made  by  an  employer,  which 
filled  me  with  indignation — for  the  worst 
part  of  such  ungenerous  conduct  towards  a 
youth  is  taking  the  opportunity  of  thus 
speaking  to  him  before  his  comrades — were 
taken  by  him  with  a  gentle  forbearance  I 
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could  not  have  believed  it  possible  he  could 
have  shovii.  Walking  home  with  him  aftfip-  i 
waJrda,  tendering  what  kindly  offices  lay  is 
my  power,  he  gave  me  to  understand  that  faia  | 
drcaiUBtauces  were  but  indifferent,  and  that  , 
there  were  now  little  ones  in  part  dependent 
upon  him — his  father  having  jiist  died — and 
hu  age  and  espei-ience  were  not  sufficient  t« 
allow  of  hia  endangering  an  otherwise  good 
place  by  answering  the  irritating  and  uo- 
geneiouB  remjirks  of  the  employer.  "  He 
£now3  I  am  natorally  ireak  in.  teB^NBr* — 
said  the  poor  fellow,  hardly  able  to  ^Mh 
from  the  agitation  which  nia  senativa  mat 
outraged  feelings  and  the  efibrta  he  had'  madi 
to  suppress  them  had  caused — "  and  Bays  dl 
he  can  to  vex  me  before  the  others."  He  felt 
such  conduct  before  tiiem  ibr  more  keenfy 
and  deeply  than  the  rude  and  tyrannical 
master  probably  could  understand  ;  bnt  if  he 
had  known  the  circumstances  of  his  young 
clerk,  and  his  amiable  and  noble  character, 
he  would  not  have  spoken  to  him  aa  he 
frequently  did  when  irritated  by  merely 
trifling  errors. 

But  let  your  position  be  what  it  may— 
however  discouraging  it  may  be — inst^d  of 
looking  up  with  envy  at  those  who  are  placed 
above  all  want  and  can  enjoy  life  as  they 
wish,  look  down  in  gratitude  on  the  miserable 
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creatures  you  can  see  any  day  in  our  large 
towns,  glance  down  the  courts  and  alleys, 
mark  the  interior  of  the  wretched  places  they 
live  in,  the  miserable  state  which  poverty  and 
immorality  have  reduced  them  to,  and  picture 
to  yourself  the  being  a  child  of  such  parents : 
the  life  such  must  lead  is  really  frightful  to 
think  of,  and  the  consideration  should  nerve 
you  to  renewed  eiforts  to  overcome  the 
temporary  discouragements  you  may  meet 
with. 

Unless  naturally  quick,  I  would  in  all  cases 
where  despatch  and  exactness  are  of  the  last 
importance,  have  you  employ  some  of  the 
usual  books  adapted  for  calculating  interest, 
&c. ;  and  when  invoices  are  required  to  be 
made  out  by  the  ton,  or  any  portion,  at  a 
given  price,  a  small  book  published  by  Beilby 
and  Wright  of  Birmingham,  will  prove  an 
invaluable  assistant,  saving  a  vast  amount  of 
mental  labour  and  insuring  exactness. 

When  tempted  to  be  discouraged  with 
the  little  prospect  of  advancement  or  increase 
of  salanr,  remember  that  you  would  expe- 
rience the  same  drawback  or  probably  even 
more  in  the  army  or  navy ;  for  in  these  pro- 
fessions, as  already  stated,  interest  is  every- 
thing, and  after  years  of  service  you  may  be 
in  the  same  humble  position,  or  nearly  so,  as 
when  you  entered  the  service:  whereas  a 
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Bhrewd  indaatriooB  youth  caaaot  pass 
four  or  fire  yean  in  a  commercia!  house, 
our  large  towns,  without  ^ainttig  informatu! 
and  capbcities  which  if  propewy  employe 
will  enable  him  to  seize  that  tui-n  of  the  ti^ 
of  fortune  which  rarely  fails  to  preseot  itsett' 
at  least  once  in  the  lifetime  of  all.  ^t, 

Crawshay,  Nelson,  Maudsley,  Joseph  OiJf' 
ment,  Roberta,  and  Fairbatrn  began  life  uadanJL' 
6a  greater  diaadruitages  than  you  hare  e-fw 
had  to  contend  with  Bramah  was  a  plougfaw 
boy,  till  Beveoteen  ^  ears  of  age ,  JohO^ 
Kennedy,  like  many  thouBands  who  nntrif 
sequently  raised  them^elvea  to  positton  aaSJi 
w^th,  started  in  life  with  all ' 
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in  a  small  pack  on  his  back.  Many  a  poor 
boy,  without  Mends  or  influence,  has  trudged 
wearily  to  town  with  hardly  a  penny  in  his 
possession,  and  by  dint  of  industry,  good 
habits,  and  energy,  has  struggled  through 
every  disadvantage  and  risen  to  fortune  and 
independence.  An  education  such  as  yours 
should  therefore  be  a  passport  to  a  successful 
and  honorable  life. 

Be  scrupulously  clean  in  your  habits,  your 
profession  demands  it.  You  should  taJce  a 
pride  in  keeping  your  books  a  model  of  neat- 
ness. The  secret  of  success  in  your  profes- 
sion is  to  be  found  more  in  resolute,  quiet, 
sustained  efforts,  than  in  mere  momentary 
briskness,  and  spasmodic  periods  of  work  and 
apathy. 

Measure  carefully  your  duties,  and  be 
determined  to  keep  the  books,  &c.,  committed 
to  your  care  up  to  the  ever-changing  transac- 
tions of  each  day ;  once  let  arrears  of  work 
crowd  upon  you,  and  a  kind  of  drag  or  incubus 
is  placed  upon  your  daily  work. 

It  ought  not  to  be  so;  you  should  contrive 
to  complete  the  business  of  each  day,  so  that 
you  may  leave  when  business  hours  are  over 
with  a  perfect  sense  of  relief,  ready  to  enjoy 
fully  the  relaxation  you  so  well  deserve.  If 
it  be  objected  that  corrections  are  needed 
occasionally,  and  it  is  dangerous  to  post  up 
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to  the  last  transaction,  the  difBcnltj  may  be 
met  by  entering  at  firat  in  pencil  any  donbl- 
ful  item,  which  when  confirmed  may  tiuaa  be 
rendered  durable. 

The  young  accountant  and  mft^ltaniiial 
draughtsman,  ftc,  may  alike  be  tempted  to 
strain  their  powers  of  attention  so  much  as 
to  be  unable  to  throw  aside  the  thongfats  of 
business  and  recover  their  elasticity. 

I  have  known  a  youth  in  the  latterprofi9S- 
sion,  when  unable  to  overcome  the  dimcoltieB 
of  a  complex  machine,  give  more  than,  poor 
fellow,  he  could  well  afford  to  a  clever  fim- 
man,  to  set  him  right ;  and  instead  of  throw- 
ing off  care  and  thought  by  a  visit  to  the 
gymnastic  school,  the  concert,  the  chess  dub, 
the  cricket  field,  &c.,  his  mind  would  pursue 
the  difficulties  which  weighed  upon  him  in 
his  leisure  hours  and  even  in  his  sleep.  Such 
mental  labour  is  not  fair  or  proper.  Stephen- 
son probably  went  through  as  much  mental 
thought,  requiring  the  closest  and  most 
intense  attention  as  anyone,  but  he  often 
required  and  sometimes  indulged  in  ten  and 
even  seventeen  hours  of  perfect  rest  and 
sleep,  to  recover  tone  and  give  repose  to  his 
exhausted  powers. 

Endeavour  to  employ  habitually  an  oblig- 
ing and  courteous  address  to  all ;  and  although 
it  may  not  be  always  responded  to  by  all. 
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persevere  in  doing  your  part.  It  may  not 
appear  to  be  noticed,  but  it  really  is,  and  will 
be,  sometimes,  of  the  greatest  assistance  to 
you.  There  is  a  very  great  difference  in 
natural  powers  between  young  men  in  this 
respect.  Some  have  naturally  a  quick  intel- 
ligence and  vivacity,  and  adapt  themselves 
to  all  circumstances, — retaining  every  coun- 
tenance once  seen,  with  the  standing  and 
position  of  all  those  they  have  once  come  in 
contact  with ;  and  they  unite  with  this  a  quiet 
confidence  and  good-humour  which  nothing 
can  embarrass. 

In  others,  there  is  a  lack  of  quick  percep- 
tion —  of  appreciation.  The  distinguishing 
faculties  are  not  so  great,  and  the  memory  is 
defective.  If  this  is  not  the  effect  of  positive 
disease,  and  merely  caused  by  the  habit  of 
reverie  and  too  close  thought  and  attention, 
you  may  do  much  to  improve  these  powers. 

The  want  of  them  is  but  poorly  com- 
pensated for  by  the  superior  reflective 
faculty  which,  capable  of  great  attention 
even  to  abstraction,  generally  accompanies 
the  lack  of  quick  perception ;  such  take  in 
more  slowly,  but  once  ftilly  impressed  the 
mind  retains  it  for  ever  afterwards. 

Proper  attention  to  dress  in  desirable  in 
your  position ;  for,  without  hinting  at  ex- 
travagance, a  becoming  and  suitable  attire 
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undoubtedly  gives  confidence.  Avoid,  how- 
ever, that  ill  taste  which  mistakes  striking 
colours,  jevsrelry,  &c.,  for  quiet  gentiemanly 
attire.  Observe  a  true  gentleman,  and  mark 
how  simple  yet  correct  is  his  taste ;  before 
such  a  one,  the  profiision  of  jewelry,  bold 
coloured  patterns,  &c.,  seen  on  another  sink 
into  insignificance.  Nothing  will  be  found  to 
excel  a  black  coat,  for  continued  wear  and 
ap]>earance.  Eschew  all  bold  checks  and 
striking  patterns;  the  lines  of  the  latter 
should  always  fall  with  the  figure,  never 
across.  Avoid  light  colours,  as  they  so  soon 
show  the  dirt  and  soil.  By  carefiilly  folding 
the  clothes  on  retiring  to  rest,  instead  of 
throwing  them  in  a  heap,  they  may  be  made 
to  retain  a  good  appefiranco  for  a  long  time. 

Never  allow  wet  clothes  to  remain  on  longer 
than  you  can  help.  Two  of  the  strongest 
and  most  healthy-looking  men  I  knew  were 
both  sacrificed  through  not  attending  to  this 
precaution  ;  and  another,  when  an  active, 
healthy  youth,  brouglit  on  l)y  such  neglect  a 
complaint  which  rendered  him  a  cripple  for 
life. 

Make  it  a  point,  osj)ocially  if  you  have 
much  exorcise  during  the  day,  not  to  luive 
far  to  walk  to  and  from  your  dining  room ; 
the  hasty  meal  sometimes  taken  by  young 
men,  travellers,  &c.,  and  the  hurried  walk 
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dire-:tly  after  it,  cannot  fail  to  tell  its  tale  in 
time.  Those  occupied  at  the  desk  from 
the  usual  hours,  9  a.m.  to  7  p.m.,  with  an 
hour  for  dinner,  may,  however,  find  a 
gentle  stroll,  for  half  the  time  given  for 
dinner,  useful  and  refreshing,  after  the  con- 
finement. 

You  should  mark  attentively  in  what  way 
you  may  make  yourself  of  most  real  worth 
to  the  firm. 

I  have  known  a  young  clerk,  in  a  firm 
known  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  notice  that 
though  other  languages  were  well  under- 
stood one  was  not  well  represented  ;  a  very 
few  weeks  sufficed  for  him  to  gain  sufficient 
acquaintance  with  it  to  be  able  to  assist  in 
the  correspondence,  and  ultimately  that  de- 
partment became  exclusively  his  own,  and 
his  value  to  the  house  proportionately  in- 
creased. I  mention  this  as  an  instance  to 
show  that  your  advancement  must  depend  in 
a  great  measure  on  your  own  intelligence 
and  effort :  you  know  that  is  so  through  life 
— at  school,  in  business,  in  religion.  If, 
however,  you  are  successful,  and  are  con- 
scious that  your  value  is  felt,  try  not  to  give 
way  to  that  selfishness  which  will  never 
attempt  to  assist  a  young  comrade,  from  the 
idea  that  it  would  be  against  your  own  inte- 
rest to  do  so.    It  is  the  old  error  of  little 
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most  unworthy  and  short-sighted 
idea. 

Hun  IB  not  a  greater  proof  of  our  fallen 
nature  th&n  the  fact  that  there  is  something; 
in  the  misfortunes  of  others  which  is  not 
tHogetimt  displeasing  to  ii3  :  we  cannot  help 
""  """isting  our  more  advantageous  circum- 
8;  But  this  is  very  different  from  wit- 
g  with  secret  pleasure  the  inefficiency 
of  anouiflr,  in  order  that  your  own  impo^ 
tanoe  may  be  the  more  felt  by  your  em- 
pli^ers.  Do  not  act  so  unworthily ;  belies 
me,  you  will  repent  it  some  day.  On  tie 
contraiy,  when  you  can  do  30  without 
hazarding  your  rpputation  for  exactness,  &e., 
endeavour  to  screen  the  errors  made  bra 
younger  clerk,  or  one  placed  under  yonr 
care  ;  be  willing  to  assist  him  in  difficultaU. 
In  the  majority  of  cases  such  conduct  wiD 
never  be  forgotten,  and  an  affection  will  be 
sometimes  felt  for  you  in  return  which  many 
might  well  look  upon  with  envy. 

Having  mentioned  many  amusements 
which  may  or  may  not  be  employed  for  the 
purposes  of  gambling  or  betting,  a  word 
may  be  said  on  this  latter  practice. 

If  it  were  not  for  instances  which  come  to 
our  knowledge,  one  would  have  thought  ttiat 
there  had  been  something  too  generous  and 
too  noble,  naturally,  in  flie  young,  to  bear 
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the  meanness  of  putting  another's  money 
into  their  pocket  merely  because  what  is 
termed  chance  or  luck  has  decided  in  their 
favour.  Honest  gain,  which  brings  true 
happiness  and  God's  blessing  with  it,  is  alone 
to  be  obtained  by  profitable  industry  and 
labour.  Let  me  ask  you  to  notice  if  there 
be  a  dozen  instances  on  record  of  one 
habitually  fond  of  gambling,  betting,  lotte- 
ries, and  the  like,  who  obtained  lasting 
benefit  by  them,  or  employed  what  gain  he 
succeeded  in  obtaining  happily  and  well  ? 

In  all  the  amusements  I  have  named  I  have 
taken  it  for  granted  that  they  are  used  for 
recreation  and  games  of  science  and  manly 
skill,  and  not  as  a  means  of  encouraging 
that  hateful  practice  of  gambling. 

Bearing  this  in  mind,  there  is  no  reason 
why  billiards  and  whist  should  not  be  as  at- 
tentively and  patiently  studied  as  chess,  &c. 
Whist  equals  the  latter  amusement,  or  rather 
study ;  for  Mr.  Staunton's  Guide,  the  best 
work  on  the  subject  to  be  obtained,  contains 
problems  worthy  of  the  mathematician — 
by  exercising  every  faculty  of  self-command, 
caution,  memory,  and  calculation,  so  useful 
in  actual  life.  It  is  indeed  a  pity  that  such 
noble  games  as  these  should  be  desecrated — 
even  in  these  days  of  comparative  enlighten- 
ment— with  gambling,  drinking,  &c. ;  it  is, 
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in  great  moasure,  tlie  fault  of  our  yornig 
meD  themselves,  in  encouraging  each  othff 
to  opnnect  the  two.  I  press  it  on  your  al- 
tentJon,  because  in  your  case  it  may— as  it 
has  done  mauy  a  time  in  the  case  of  others- 
lead  to  lesults  you  little  thought  of.  The 
first  thcA  has  not  unfreqiiently  ueen  induced 
1^  the  necessity  of  paying  these  "  debts  of 
honour."  Without  saying  more,  let  me  ut^ 
yon  to  reaolve,  with  a  determination  no  temp- 
tatioQcan  ever  shake,  to  be  worthy  of  implicit 
oonfidence  and  trust  on  the  part  of  your  em- 
ployer. If  once  you  place  yourself  m  such  a 
position  as  to  be  unable  to  say  that  iu  uo  one 
instance  have  you  ever  appropriated  to  your 
use  anything  which  was  hia — plans,  estimates, 
receipts  for  certain  processes,  stray  silver, 
stamps,  &c.,  to  which  you  can  lay  no  claim- 
yon  ha/e  begun  a  iatal  habit. 

In  the  case  of  an  apprentice  who  haa  paid 

{lerhaps  a  high  premium  for  the  purpose  of 
earning  the  trade  it  is  a  different  thing ; 
though  the  principal  may  be  reluctant  to 
allow  such  to  take  down  receipts,  sketches, 
estimates,  &c.,  they  have  undoubted  right  to 
do  80,  seeing  they  have  given  the  sum  asked 
for  this  very  purpose — of  learning  the  trade. 
But  for  a  person  who  is  in  the  position  of 
one  employed,  and  fairly  remunerated,  to 
obt^n  secretly  the  fruit  of  another's  labour 
and  expenavvB  toii,  \s  cvViftTYM-^  Mnjjiat      He 
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has  contracted  to  give  his  time  and  services 
for  a  certain  sum  ;  and  can  it  be  considered 
proper  and  honourable  for  such  a  one  to 
obtain  an  intimate  knowledge  of  his  em- 
ployer's affairs,  and  then,  settmg  up  for  him- 
self in  the  same  profession,  systematically  to 
undersell  to  the  connection  formed  by  the 
toil  of  many  weaiy  years  of  his  employers. 

It  is  remarkable  how  seldom  such  succeed 
in  their  attempts ;  but  the  damage  done  to  a 
connection  by  lowering  prices,  &c.,  never  to 
be  raised  again,  is  so  much  taken  from  his 
late  master  as  if  he  had  been  guilty  of  theft. 
When,  however,  an  opportunity  of  advance- 
ment presents  itself,  free  from  this  objection 
— whether  it  be  to  step  from  the  confidential 
clerk  to  the  junior  partner,  or  to  commence 
business  by  yourself  or  with  another — think 
well  before  you  take  a  step  which  may  in- 
fluence your  future  life.  A  partnership  is 
generally  for  ten  years:  how  needful  that 
there  should  be  complete  confidence  and 
much  in  common  between  the  partners. 
Again,  in  establishing  or  taking  to  a  business 
for  yourself,  you  should  measure  well  your 
chances  of  future  success ;  you  must  be  pre- 
pared for  far  more  labour  of  mind  and  body 
than  when  working  for  another.  The  young 
tradesman  has,  indeed,  in  these  days  of 
monopoly  and  centralization   by  means  of 
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companies,  rery  much  to  do  to  establiah  a 

firm  footing. 

A  retail  trade  is  often  preferred,  becaiue 
the  risk  is  much  curtailed ;  but  the  confine- 
ment is  very  great,  and  unless  the  situalaon 
prove  a  good  one  the  same  amount  may  be 
turned  over  year  after  year  with  little  pro- 
gression. 

A  good  business  situation,  and  a  liberal 
business-like  mode  of  dealing ;  allowing  no 
traveller  to  press  upon  you  a  single  item  you 
do  not  require ;  a  cautious  eye  kept  upon 
the  markets,  and  promptness  to  meet  the 
present  taste  of  the  day;  and  a  mdicioiis 
choice  in  those  you  employ,  will  do  much 
towards  success.  The  system  of  advertising, 
if  placed  in  suitable  and  likely  channels  is 
not  to  be  despised. 

As  a  rule  the  legal  profession  probably 
necessitates  more  intense  mental  effort  in  the 
young  practitioner  than  any  other,  though,  a 
connection  once  established,  a  fortune  may  be 
quickly  realized. 

It  is  doubtful  in  some  cases,  when  the 
labour  and  anxiety  of  mind  is  considered, 
whether  a  first-class  position  as  head  clerk 
manager,  &c.,  is  not  often  as  desirable  as 
attempts  to  commence  business  on  a  limited 
capital  and  a  new  connection. 

In  the   first,   failure — except   as  regards 
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failing  health — ^is  impossible  ;  and  a  respect- 
able and  often  remunerative  situation  is  per- 
manently secured.  In  the  latter,  if  a  failure 
is  made  it  involves  one  in  difficulties  which 
may  take  years  to  overcome,  and  in  many 
cases  throws  a  shade  over  the  honour  of  the 
unsuccessful.  The  temptation  presented  by 
a  risk  of  such  a  failure  is  very  great ;  and 
the  only  course  open  to  the  honourable  is 
often  to  try  their  fortunes  in  another  country. 
It  is  a  sad  subject ;  may  it  never  fall  to  the 
lot  of  my  young  reader  to  experience  it. 

Connected  with  the  above  subject  is  the 
one  of  early  marriage ;  and  as  your  position 
is  rather  associated  with  this  practice,  a  few 
words  may  be  of  use.  I  am  far  from  wishing 
to  dissuade  you  from  early  settling  in  life : 
it  often  proves,  I  believe,  the  greatest  blessing 
and  safeguard  to  a  youth ;  and  there  is  some- 
thing very  sweet  in  the  fresh,  early  aifection 
the  young  entertain  for  each  other.  But,  in 
these  days  of  precocity  and  intelligence,  few 
can  be  found  willing  to  wait,  as  many  a  mer- 
chant, mill-owner,  and  professional  man  must 
do,  till  thirty  or  even  forty  before  he  considers 
it  proper  to  marry.  I  have  known  a  youth 
of  eighteen  years  old — one  of  many  children, 
Avith  nothing  to  depend  upon  but  his  own 
exertions — ^marry  on  an  income  of  a  dozen 
shillings  a  week  as  junior  clerk ;  and  although 
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respectably  brought  up,  and  the  connedioii 
otherwise  satisfactory,  he  could  have  litUfl 
hope  of  much  increase  of  salary  fi>r  years  to 
come.  I  do  not  say  that  such  cases  are  not 
sometimes  successful,  and  may  even  prove  a 
Ijlcssing  to  many  a  youth,  but  the  risk  is  vefj 
great. 

Should  health  fail  on  either  side,  bosineai 
fall  off,  &c.,  the  consequences  may  be  de- 
plorable. Surely  a  few  years  might  be  bonie 
with  by  both  until  a  permanent  and  hopefid 
situation  be  obtained,  and  an  age  reached  oa 

either  side  more  suitable  in  every  way piqr" 

sieally  and  socially — for  marriage. 

As  in  yoimff  men,  generally  to  the  moflt 
intelligent  and  hopeful,  there  usually  comes 
a  season  in  which  doubts  and  difficulties  in 
religion  must  be  encountered — and  as  the 
spirit  of  infidelity  is  ever,  it  would  appear,  to 
find  some  advocates  in  all  times — a  few  words 
may  not  be  amiss.  It  is  astonishing  how  one 
foolish  question,  asked  by  the  shallow  and 
self-willed  atheist,  may  affect  a  man  who  has 
not  long  ago  made  up  his  mind  on  the  diffi- 
cult parts  of  religion.  Of  course  a  clever 
infidel  may  ask  questions  none  can  answer  to 
his  satisfaction.  I  have  never  heard  their 
ll^ctures,  yet  I  do  not  doubt  that  Bradlaugh 
("  Iconoclast'O,  Barker,  Mrs.  Law,  Holyoake, 
and  others,  whose  names  appear  upon  our 
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walls  as  desiring  free  discussion  on  that 
religion  they  hate, — I  do  not  doubt  that  they 
present  well  and  fully  the  old  arguments  of 
Voltaire,  Thomas  Paine,  &c.,  to  poor  unedu- 
cated men  and  thoughtless  youths  ;  but  the 
"  free  discussion,"  which  it  seems  their  desire 
to  obtain,  is  with  an  educated  and  Christian 
believer  impossible. 

It  is  impossible,  because  in  discussing  re- 
ligion you  would  take  the  Bible  as  an 
authority,  and  the  being  and  power  of 
Almighty  God  as  final ;  but  their  sole  aim  is 
to  destroy  all  belief  in  either.  You  speak  of 
a  being — Satan — having  lost  heaven  himself, 
and  in  the  full  knowledge  of  the  hell  which 
awaits  him,  longing  to  effect  the  ruin  of  those 
he  fears  may  succeed  where  he  failed ;  they 
— although  it  is  to  be  feared  none  are  more 
under  his  subtle  cruel  will — positively  deny 
his  being.  But  ask  them  what  they  have  to 
give  you  in  return,  if  they  deprive  you  of 
the  precious  promises  and  hopes  of  the 
Gospel,  and  sweet  communion  with  God  in 
prayer ;  if  they  reject  the  priceless  offers  of 
a  loving  Saviour,  and  make  no  distinction 
between  evil  and  good  :  ask  them  what  they 
have  to  substitute  which  offers  more,  and 
which  tends  more  to  suppress  what  they  can- 
not but  acknowledge  brings  ruin  even  physi- 
cally upon  mankind, — and  they  can  give  you 
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faith  or  belief— and  then  turn.,tj^.the  author, 
a  man  of  coarse  foul  habits  or  vice  and  sin, 
and  doubt  that  what  he  said  was  true  ?  Did 
not  the  conviction  at  length  come  over  even 
his  hardened  intellect — of  what  he  had  done, 
and  the  nature  of  him  whom  he  had  been 
serving?  Dr.  Manley,  who  attended  him 
when  dying,  mentions  his  screaming  out  when 
left  alone.  On  his  repeatedly  ejaculating, 
"  O  God,  help  me !"  "  O  Christ,  help  me !" 
his  physician  could  not  help  remarking,  "Mr. 
Paine,  your  opinions  have  influenced  a  large 
portion  of  the  community;  what  do  you  mean 
by  your  present  conduct  ?  Why  do  you  call 
upon  Jesus  Christ  to  help  you?  Do  you 
believe  in  the  Divinity  of  Christ  ?"  After  a 
long  pause,  he  answered,  "  I  have  no  wish  to 
believe  on  that  subject."  Alas !  he  was  again, 
no  doubt,  speaking  the  truth ;  can  anything 
be  more  fearful  in  such  a  moment — for  he 
died  not  very  many  hours  after — than  an 
absence  of  any  such  desire?  It  but  too 
clearly  hints  at  a  departure  of  God's  Holy 
Spirit. 

Would  that  with  his  death  had  perished 
the  wicked  books  the  miserable  man  had 
written;  but  up  to  this  day  are  published 
new  and  cheap  editions  of  his  "Age  of 
Reason,"  "Rights  of  Man,"  &c.  John  Angell 
James  mentions  a  young  man  who  was  so 
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much  pleased  with  the  ^' Age  of  Beesm" 
to  sit  up  till  late  at  ni^t  copying  it^  iv 
the  result  one  might  easiIy^  finreaee.  I  h 
seen  papers  given  away,  in  the  open  atn 
to  waHs  darky  to  everj^  jroung  man  who  paa 
the  distributor,  ftamismnff  the  litleBy  prik 
&c,,  of  this  class  of  works,  headed  in  In 
letters  by  the  Oxford  Essays  and  Bevie 
now,  alas !  hailed  by  sceptics  as  their  lekd 
work.  The  list  ran  as  follows^  for  one  1 
thrust  into  my  hand : — "The  Age  of  Beato 
Is. ;  "The  Rights  of  Man,^  Is.  3d. ;  ''Comii 
Sense,''  by  Thomas  Paine,  6d. ;  "Three  Nid 
Discussion  on  Grod,  Man,  and  the  Bible^ 
"Iconoclast,"  6d. ;  "The  Devil's  Pulpit^" 
the  Rev.  Robert  Taylor,  B.A.,  the  late  vi' 
of  Yardley,  in  16  parts,  2d.  each.  [We  hj 
here  apparently  an  apostate  priest  who  ] 
chosen  this  title — no  doubt  a  very  suita 
one —  for  his  contribution  to  infidelity].  "  E 
Man  a  Soul  ?"  Id. ;  "  Is  there  a  God  ?''  h 
"  Who  was  Christ  T'  2d. ;  "  A  Few  Woi 
about  the  Devil/' by  "Iconoclast;"  and  ma 
others.  I  mention  it  to  show  the  temptatic 
almost  forced  in  the  way  of  our  intelligc 
and  inquisitive  youth.  The  place  where  t 
works  may  be  obtained  was  given,  and  t 
prices  were  within  the  reach  of  all.  B 
before  reading  their  works  I  would  entre 
you  to  read  the  account  of  their  deaths. 
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Some  of  Voltaire's  letters  conclude  with 
the  abbreviated  words  Ecr.  L'inf.  (ecrasez 
riufame)  "crush  the  wretch,"  by  which  he 
apparently  means  a  key  to  his  diabolical 
system  of  destroying  Christianity,  probably 
alluding  to  our  Saviour  himself!  "Confound 
the  wretch,"  he  says  in  one  of  his  letters,  "to 
the  utmost  of  your  power ;  speak  your  mind 
boldly,  but  conceal  your  hand.^'  The  Marquis 
of  Richelieu,  himself  an  old  voluptuary,  fled 
from  Voltaire's  dying  bed,  in  an  agony  of 
fear.  "  The  furies  of  Orestes  could  give  but  a 
faint  idea  of  those  of  Voltaire,"  he  says.  To 
use  his  own  words,  "the  wretch  was  crushed." 
Yet  where  a  dozen  copies  of  the  bible  were 
sold,  at  that  time  and  place,  the  books  of 
this  man  sold  by  tens  of  thousands. 

Another  apostate  priest,  or  rather  one  who 
confessed  on  his  death-bed  that  he  entered 
the  profession  for  gain  alone,  said  "  The  Lord 
has  given  me  my  desire,  but  His  curse  with 
it :  Ifear  I  am  ruined  for  ever."  For  some 
time  before  his  death  his  countenance  would 
suddenly  change,  and  be  very  horrid  to  look 
upon  :  he  was  conscious  of  it,  and  would  go 
to  the  glass,  and  then  turn  and  look  at  his  wife. 

In  another  case,  somewhat  similar,  one 
who  had  turned  again  and  again  to  evil  and 
profanity,  said  to  his  wife,  after  a  season  of 
evidently   great    perturbation,    as   she  was 
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pfreparinflr  to  leave  lum  fbr  fhe  ii%|il»  **  Whst 
o^dodc  18  itf  On  beii«  told,  he  end,  •<  Do 
not  leore  me."  ''Aie^^aworBeT^dieafliDBd. 
<< I  do  not  know,''  nid  he,  ''only  donH  yea 
leave  me ;"  and  he  shortly  after  gave  s  cfy 
whicl^  alarmed  the  people  who  m^ed  in  fb 
adjoining  house.  ''  I  could  not,"  says  one  of 
tiiem,  ''have  befieved  it  poflsible  that  sadi  an 
awful  cry  could  have  been  made  by  a  hnman 
being.''  His  terror  was  so  eztreone  that  he 
became  perfectly  stiff  and  motikmleaa  ftr 
hours,  and  though  he  recovered  fbr  a  tioH^ 
he  shortly  afterwards  died.  His  deacriptioii 
of  what  he  imagined  was  about  to  take  plaee 
cannot  be  given  here. 

The  late  Rev.  W.  Jay  alludes  to  the  otSj 
son  of  his  predecessor,  Rev.  Mr.  Tupper,  in  his 
autobiography.  He  mentions  that  the  youth 
was  articled  to  a  solicitor  in  Bath ;  he  had 
more  than  his  father^s  natural  talents,  was  a 
good  scholar,  and  gave  great  promise  of  rising 
m  his  profession.  On  coming  of  age  he  even 
wrote  on  his  birthday  "  Rules  for  my  Con- 
duct." "  I  am  now  come  of  age,  and  hope 
for  the  favour  and  blessing  of  God  upon  my 
future  years/'  &c.,  &c.  But  the  result  forms 
an  affecting  illustration  of  the  effect  of  infidel 
publications  and  improper  companions. 

This  fine  youth  became  acquainted  with 
some  scepticul,  or,  %a  they  call  themselves. 
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free-thinking  young  men.  He  neglected  the 
Sabbath,  for,  during  the  summer,  he  usually 
spent  it  in  a  favourite  amusement — swim- 
ming ;  abandoned  the  minister  to  whom  he 
been  had  greatly  attached,  and  boldly  gave 
up  all  attempts    to  do  good. 

But  as  his  fall  was  rapid,  in  his  case  the 
course  was  short:  he  caught  a  chill  from 
bathing,  which,  neglected,  brought  on  a  con- 
sumption. 

For  months  he  now  had  warning  and  time 
for  repentance — as  indeed  all,  in  God's  infinite 
loving-kindness,  have  afforded  them  at  some 
portion  of  their  sinful  life — but  in  his  case  it 
seemed  to  be  met  with  resolute  rejection. 

"During  his  gradual  decline,''  continues 
the  narrator,  "he  refused  all  intercourse  with 
pious  friends  or  ministers ;  and  when  his  poor 
old  nurse  entreated  him  to  call  me  to  see  him, 
he  frowned  and  ordered  her  to  mind  her  own 
business.  On  the  very  last  day  of  his  life  I 
ventured  into  his  dying  room.  He  seemed 
still  sensible,  and  while  I  was  there  exclaimed, 
'  Oh,  Voltaire  !  Voltaire  ! '  He  then  raised 
himself  up  in  the  bed,  and  said,  'Oh!  that 
young  man  !  that  young  man  !'  I  said,  '  My 
dear  sir !  what  young  man  V  Looking  at 
me  for  the  first  time,  with  a  glance  I  cannot 
describe,  he  said,  after  a  pause,  '  I  will  not 
tell  you.'    He  kept  moving  about  and  grasp- 
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uot  standing  as  yet  on  the  platform  of  infini- 
tude— we  must  venture  upon  with  humility 
and  caution :  there  are  things  which  the 
angels  desire  to  look  into,  and  we  see  but 
darkly  as  yet ;  but  only  be  true  to  your  God 
and  to  His  religion,  and  all  will  one  day  be 
made  clear. 

Let  me,  therefore,  in  conclusion,  recommend 
you  not  only  to  establish  in  the  best  possible 
way  your  own  faith,  but  to  foster  and  cherish 
those  precious  feelings  of  piety,  too  liable  to 
be  lost  or  dimmed  amfd  the  busy  occupations 
of  the  week,  by  engaging  actively  on  the  side 
of  God  and  religion,  and  amongst  other  duties 
by  giving  your  assistance  to  a  Sunday-school. 
Your  attendance  there  will  cheer  others ;  your 
aid  will  be  gladly  accepted ;  and  if  you  enter 
upon  the  duty  with  right  feeling,  believe  me 
there  is  a  calm  and  rich  pleasure  to  be  enjoyed 
by  regularly  pursuing  it,  which  few  tlrnigs 
on  earth  can  surpass. 

I  spoke  once  before  of  a  moral  atmosphere 
— ^it  is  a  diflScult  expression  to  explain, 
although  one  which  seems  best  to  meet  the 
case.  In  saying  that  there  is  a  moral  atmo- 
sphere for  good  over  all  in  a  Sabbath-school, 
I  mean  that  every  association  connected  with 
it  bears  a  good  and  worthy  impression  on  the 
mind.  The  precious  words  of  the  Saviour  cjS. 
mankind  read  again  and  agaiw  mtiCL\!£vft\iQ>^^ 
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whom  you  teach ;  fhe  early  inteUigence  and 
regard  of  your  scholars,  turned  to  what  19 
true  and  good  by  your  efforts — all  tend  to 
carry  with  them  a  blessing  to  your  own  heart 
and  soul.  If  the  nature  of  your  employmeat 
permits  of  it,  by  moderately  late  hours  of  a 
Saturday  evening,  let  me  suggest  to  all  my 
young  readers  this  habit.  How  many  a  youu 
could  speak  of  delightful  hours  in  preparing 
for,  or  attending  at,  the  Sabbath-school :  the 
self-denial  of  some  young  men  in  this  point 
of  Sunday-school  teaching  is  sometimes  very 
beautiful,  and  it  does  not  lose  its  reward ! 

Strange,  indeed,  if  it  were  not  so  1  Strange, 
indeed,  if  Satan  and  degrading  sin  have  alone 
true  happiness  tooffer  and  to  bestow!  Strange, 
indeed,  if  He  who  holds  this  world  in  the 
hollow  of  His  hand — whose  are  all  things  both 
of  heaven  and  in  earth,  and  who  assures  us 
that  a  cup  of  cold  water  given  for  His  sake 
cannot  pass  unnoticed — will  not  bestow  one 
blessing  upon  His  youthfiil  and  sincere  fol- 
lower, who,  Sunday  after  Sunday,  tries  to 
plead  His  holy  cause  !  I  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  attending  a  Sunday-school  has  been 
the  turning  point  in  the  life  of  many  young 
men  ;  it  has  produced  a  habit  of  thought  and 
bias  of  mind  which  will  last  through  life. 

Of  course  there  are  exceptions ;  but  the 
result,  generally  speaking,  must  tend  to  keep 
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alive  those  feelings  of  piety  so  apt  to  become 
languid  in  the  active  struggle  of  business  and 
daily  life. 

A  few  hints  are  given  to  those  who  feel 
willing  to  try  the  plan  for  themselves,  and  to 
give  their  valuable  and  ever-needed  assistance 
in  Sunday-school  Teaching. 

VI. — Hints  on  Sunday-school  Teaching. 

* 

The  experience  of  the  last  fifty  years  has 
so  fully  proved  what  a  great  and  lasting 
blessing  our  English  Sunday-schools  have 
been  to  our  country  that  it  would  be  weari- 
some to  repeat  an  oft-told  tale.  I  propose 
merely  to  give  a  few  hints  to  the  young 
teacher,  who  feels  the  natural  desire  to  give 
his  assistance  in  such  a  work. 

The  routine  in  various  schools,  of  course, 
differs  considerably,  as  do  the  sects  or  con- 
gregations to  which  they  belong :  but  in  all 
schools  certain  rules  will  apply ;  in  all  the 
characters  of  boys  and  young  men  are  pretty 
much  the  same ;  in  all  there  is  the  same  mix- 
ture of  good  and  bad ;  and,  though  they  may 
differ  upon  various  minor  points  of  practice 
and  doctrine,  the  object  of  every  Sabbath- 
school  is  the  same. 

One  sect — we  cannot  say  of  Christians, 
seeing  that  their  peculiar  tenets  are  precisely 
in  opposition  to  the  truths  of  Chriatiaxv^^ 
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and  to  its  great  Head  and  Teacher — alone 
forms  an  exception  to  this  rule.  Difficult 
though  it  is  to  obtain  a  definite  and  dear 
exjilanation  of  their  views — for  the  tenets 
and  doctrines  of  the  sect  seem  not  deariy 
defined  but  arbitrary,  and  left  in  a  great 
degree  to  individual  belief  and  practice — 
still  if  the  doctrine  held  by  the  Unitarians  be 
what  the  name  implies,  and  the  teaching  in 
their  Sunday-schools  be'  true  and  consistent 
with  it,  such  schools  must  form  the  exception 
to  aU  others.  They  form  the  exception, 
because,  let  the  peculiar  views  of  other  sects 
be  what  they  may,  whether  of  Dissenters  or 
of  the  Established  Church,  however  narrow 
or  mistaken  may  their  views  on  minor  points 
appear  to  be  to  their  Christian  friends,  yet  in 
the  one  great  and  fundamental  doctrine  of 
Christianity  they  alike  agree — that  of  the 
Divinity  and  Almighty  Power  of  our  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ :  to  exalt  Him,  consistent  with 
the  will  of  our  Heavenly  Father  who  has 
committed  all  judgment  to  Ilim,  and  has 
placed  all  things  under  His  feet,  "  that  at  the 
name  of  Jesus  every  knee  should  bow,  and 
every  tongue  confess  that  Jesus  Christ  is 
J^ord,"  is,  after  all,  the  first  principle  of  our 
Christian  religion,  and  the  one  gi'cat  object 
of  all  religious  teaching,  both  in  the  pulpit 
and  the  Sunday-school. 
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The  end  and  aim  of  all  such  teaching  is  to 
lead  the  human  soul  to  Christ,  without  whom 
no  man  can  approach  unto  God,  and  through 
whose  Divine  aid,  and  intercession,  and  atone- 
ment for  sin,  we  can  alone  hope  for  eternal 
life. 

What  remnant  then  of  true  Christianity 
remains  in  that  doctrine  which  denies  the 
union  once  existing  upon  earth,  of  a  perfect 
man  and  yet  a  Divine  Master ;  and  which, 
limiting  His  being  to  that  of  a  perfect 
teacher  alone,  absolutely  denies  Him  as  our 
risen  and  glorified  and  Divine  Lord,  who  is 
now  at  the  right  hand  of  God  ? 

I  allude  to  this  point  on  account  of  the 
excellent  system  as  regards  merely  secular 
education  carried  on  in  the  Unitarian  schools ; 
and  because  it  naturally  leads  to  the  question 
so  often  raised  as  to  the  propriety  of  anyone 
undertaking  the  post  of  teacher  who  has  not 
at  some  time  of  his  life  been  himself  deeply 
impressed  with  religious  truth,  and  con- 
sciously given  himself  to  God  as  a  follower 
of  His  Son,  and  has  already  himself  expe- 
rienced the  beginning  of  this  great  change  in 
heart  and  mind  which  will  grow  brighter  and 
brighter  to  the  perfect  day. 

But  the  distinction  between  teaching  the 
greatest  and  most  fatal  error  ever  conceived 
by  man — namely,  that  we  can  personally,  by 
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care  and  education  alone  effiscttluB  change  for 
oiurselyes,  without  applying  to  or  bdieving 
in  our  Divine  Savionr-*and  a  mere  lack  d 
vivid  religious  feeling  and  powerful  impres- 
sions towards  piefy,  must  be  obviouB. 

I  would  not»  theraore,  have  anj  diaoonraged 
on  the  latter  account  from  takmg  part  in  ft 
work  which  tends  so  much  to  produce  and 
foster  such  feelings  in  themseLveSy  and  wlddi 
proves  such  an  unquestionable  blessing  to  tii0 
young  of  the  lower  and  middle  classes.  It 
must  ever  be  borne  in  mind  that  he  who  is 
most  diffident  of  his  powers,  and  attainmoito 
in  goody  is  frequently  the  most  likely  to  flue- 
ceed ;  and  though  he  may  not  venture  on  the 
highest  points  of  religious  instruction,  his 
cheerful  kindly  presence  in  the  Sunday-school 
is  indeed  felt,  and  would  be  missed  by  alL 
A  few  remarks  pleasantly  made — the  deep 
and  earnest  lessons  taught  in  the  bible, 
though  it  may  be  simply  read  with  a  class  of 
boys — all  have  their  good  effect ;  and  before 
long  a  deeper  and  more  prayerful  interest  in 
the  class  will  gradually,  but  surely,  be  felt. 
And  though  a  life  of  early  drudgery  too 
often  deprives  them  of  much  of  the  freshness 
the  brightness  and  intelligence  of  boyhood, 
you  will  find  in  many  cases  much  in  them 
which  merits  your  affection. 

You  cannot  meet   Sunday  after   Sunday 
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with  these  boys  who,  in  many  cases,  you 
cannot  help  feeling  conscious,  depend  upon 
you  for  all  the  religious  instruction,  the  les- 
sons, and  persuasives  in  all  that  is  good,  they 
will  have  during  this  period  of  their  lives, 
perhaps  all  they  will  ever  receive, — you  can- 
not receive  those  presents  wrought  (some- 
times beautifully  too)  by  themselves,  according 
to  whatever  their  branch  of  trade  may  be, 
with  which  they  wish  to  express,  in  the  best 
way  which  lies  in  their  power,  their  grateful 
sense  of  your  good-will,  and  your  desires  to 
benefit  and  aid  them, — ^you  cannot  notice  the 
gentle,  earnest  interest  taken  by  here  one 
and  there  another  in  the  things  which  may 
one  day  lead  them  to  a  heavenly  home, — 
without  desiring  for  a  higher  power  than  you 
possess,  for  a  deeper  wisdom  than  your  own, 
without  longing  for  the  assistance  of  that 
Saviour  who,  you  hope,  may  one  day  wel- 
come you  and  them  into  a  better  and  a 
brighter  world. 

There  is,  however,  one  natural  or  acquired 
gift  which  is  essential  to  every  person  who 
wishes  to  engage  in  the  Sunday-school — 
namely,  that  of  a  temper  which  nothing  can 
disturb  or  ruffle,  and  a  good-humour  which 
is  never  lost  even  when  employing  authority 
to  secure  order  and  proper  conduct.  Taken 
to  the  workshop  when  mere  children,  with 
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long  hours  of  monotonous  toil — ^for  I 
kno\Mi  a  boy  of  twelve  op  fourteen  work 
six  in  the  morning  till  nine  at  nighty 
when  business  pressed  to  work  three  nigl 
a  week  also — with  no  opportunities  for 
improvement,  how  can  we  wonder  at 
tention,  weariness,  and  indifference  i 
Sunday-school  class,  when  there  is  wa] 
a  pleasant,  good-humoured,  and  forbei 
spirit  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  ? 

It  is  really  a  matter  of  surprise  thi 
spite  of  all  mese  disadvantages  our  d 
are  so  well  attended  as  they  are;  anc 
heart  of  him  must  indeed  be  a  hard  one 
wrapped  up  in  his  own  self-esteem  and  p 
does  not  long  to  render  the  Sunday-scho< 
*  object  of  liking  to  his  scholars.  The  pos 
j!  the  teacher  holds  is  so  important  a  one, 

all  little  feelings  of  personal  annoyance  ] 
give  way  before  the  resolve  to  do  his  ufc 
for  the  class  committed  to  his  charge. 

The  only  exception  I  would,  there 
make  to  any  wishing  to  accept  the  pos 
teacher — of  course  omitting  ai)y  one  li 
in  the  habitual  practice  of  known  sin 
where  there  is  felt  to  be  a  natural  irritab 
of  temper.  Let  whatever  may  be  your  j 
tude  in  other  respects,  this  is  a  fatal  obst' 
and  one  which  you  shoidd  completely  con< 
before  you  accept  such  a  post.    The  scho 
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not  a  place  in  which  you  can  safely  learn  the 
needful  lesson:  it  would  be  most  unjust  to 
the  scholars,  however  beneficial  to  yourself 
might  be  the  gradual  improvement  in  your 
character  in  this  respect ;  for  your  conduct  in 
the  meantime  might  inflict  an  injury  upon  a 
boy  for  which  nothing  could  afterwards  com- 
pensate. 

To  illustrate  my  meaning,  I  give  an  ex- 
tract from  Mr.  John  Ashworth :  it  is  a  case 
in  point.  He  mentions  that  during  a  walk 
he  met  by  accident  a  handsome  young  man, 
with  a  fine  intelligent  face,  but  evidently  in 
failing  health,  and  as  it  proved  from  conver- 
sation with  him, — dying  from  consumption. 
He  had  lost  both  his  parents  while  young, 
and  was  an  only  child;  his  health  was  not 
sufficiently  good  to  enable  him  to  make  him- 
self a  home,  so  that  since  the  aged  relative 
whom  he  had  lived  with  had  died,  the  poor 
fellow  had  lived  in  a  very  lonely  condition, 
and  had  been  lately  unable  to  obtain  even 
the  proper  necessaries  of  life,  from  his  de- 
clining health  unfitting  him  for  work  in  the 
cotton  mills. 

Speaking  of  some  years  before,  when  a 
boy,  he  said, — "  The  happiest  period  of  my 
life  was  that  spent  in  the  Sunday-school. 

'*  My  mother  was  then  alive,  and  she  was 
very  anxious  that  I  should  early  have  im- 
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pressions  towards  religion.  She  regnkdj 
attended  the  church  and  had  a  great  regani 
for  the  Sabbath-day.  She  would  read  to  me 
stories  from  good  booksy  and  many  times 
prayed  with  me^  uihm  fatiier  tooM  not  at  home. 
I  well  remember  the  niffht  she  died.  I 
kneeled  down  beside  her  ned,  and  she  en-* 
treated  the  Lord  to  save  me  firom  tbe  tenw- 
tations  and  snares  so  destructive  to  the 
young.  With  her  dying  breath  she  asked 
me  to  promise  never  to  leave  the  Sundays 
school^  nor  neglect  reading  the  bible. 

*'  I  promised  all  she  willed,  for  my  fiitber 
had  died  of  brain  fever  six  months  before. 
I  was  but  young,  and  my  heart  was  brealdng 
at  the  thought  of  losing  her  also.  From  my 
heart  I  intended  to  perform  what  I  had  pro- 
mised. For  four  years  I  did  so ;  for  I  daily 
read  out  of  mother's  bible,  and  was  regular 
at  the  Sunday-school,  and  often  prayed  that 
I  might  meet  mother  in  heaven. 

"  But  one  fatal  Sunday  a  terrible  misfor- 
tune befell  me.  The  teacher  of  our  class  was 
a  very  young  man — very  proud — and  for  the 
smallest  offence  he  would  strike  our  heads. 
I  was  telling  the  boy  next  me  which  verse 
he  hud  to  read,  when  the  young  teacher 
struck  me  with  the  bible  which  he  held  in 
his  hand,  its  edge  striking  my  forehead.  In 
a  moment  he  was  sprawling  on  the  floor,  and 
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in  a  few  minutes  more  I  was  in  the  hands  of 
the  superintendent,  being  dragged  up  to  the 
desk,  exposed  to  the  whole  school,  and  in 
ten  minutes  afterwards  publicly  expelled.  I 
was  turned  out  of  the  door,  and  my  cap 
thrown  after  me  into  the  street ;  and,  though 
the  blood  was  running  down  my  face  from 
the  force  of  the  blow,  I  received  not  the 
slightest  pity;  and  was  thus  disgraced  and 
branded  by  having  been  known  to  have  been 
turned  out  of  a  Sunday-school.  I  went  from 
the  school  sadly  to  my  mother's  grave,  and 
seeing  no  one  near  I  lay  down  on  the  cold 
flagstone. 

"  Oh !  I  wish  some  kind  friend  had  then 
taken  me  by  the  hand  and  led  me  back  to 
the  school.  I  would  have  done  anything  to 
have  been  once  again  in  my  place,  for  the 
sake  of  the  promise  I  had  made  my  mother. 
I  sat  sorrowfully  there  till  it  was  dark,  and 
then  with  aching  head  and  heart  plodded  my 
Avay  home.  I  had  no  one  to  feel  for  me,  for 
my  grandmother  was  now  very  feeble  and  did 
not  much  care  about  me.  I  wished  to  go  to 
some  other  school,  but  feared  that  they  would 
have  heard  of  my  conduct,  and  would  object 
to  take  me  in ;  or,  if  they  did,  that  it  ivould 
be  always  recorded  against  me.  My  Sundays, 
once  so  pleasant,  were  now  badly  spent ;  I 
soon  became  much  changed  in  feelings  aad 
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tovmt  to  read  mj  bible,  and  I  got  into  t 
hamt  of  going  to  rest  withoat  eaymg  i 
prayers.  About  this  time  I  met  the  you. 
teacher  wbo  had  atmck  me.  He  hefd  c 
his  hand,  wishing  to  be  friendly,  and  invit 
Die  back  to  the  ^ooL  Wonld  that  he  h 
I  ax.  montiiB  befon ;  for  I  ^t  m 


very  indifferent  about  it,  and  was  prond 
showing  that  I  was  ind^Moident  of  it^  a 
that  my  desire  to  return  was  gone.  I  tha 
ftire  merely  said  that  as  my  grandmcrtAfir  i 
now  dead  I  was  removing  to  'BarnHBy^mbt 
I  expected  to  be  able  to  get  bettte  Mg 
He  expressed  his  regret  at  having rtniwn 
and  said  he  feared  he  had  been  me  ouae 
my  leaving  the  school.  This  softened  me 
little ;  but  the  week  after  I  removed 
Burnley,  and  for  kx  years  have  led  a  very  m 
and  dimpated  life." 

He  confessed  that  his  excesses  were  the  can 
of  his  faDiiig  health ;  and  he  felt  that  he  ke 
sinking  both  in  body,mind,and  circuoistana 

I  give  the  anecdote  in  full — omitting  ti 
peacefiil  death  of  the  poor  young  man,  wl 
was  attended  in  his  last  moments  hy  the  kii 
and  real  friend  he  had  at  length  found  in  M 
Aahworth — without  any  wish  to  exaggerati 
indeed,  I  would  rather  hope  that  in  this  ca 
we  only  hear  one  side  of  the  story,  and  th; 
something  may  be  saiiL  ivi  K^tenuation  of  tl 
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teacher's  conduct     Some  boys  can,  unq 

tionably,  assume  a  manner  and  temper  w 

require  the  utmost  eflForts  to  bear  with 

feet  calmness  and  good  temper ;  and  in  i 

of  all  the  boy's  indifference   and   desi( 

inattention  and  rudeness,  to  feel  still  for 

as  a  teacher  should  feel  is  a  somewhat  difi 

task.    A  calm  manner,  and  a  natural  fira 

of  character,  and  the  respect  these  qua] 

involuntarily  command,  must  vary  in  d<! 

in  different  teachers:  but  placing  the 

restless  by  your  side ;  stopping  quietly  ti] 

boy  who  IS  talking  in  class  is  sffent ;  or  a] 

ful  remark,  which,  though  it  tells  against 

creates  far  iBrom  ill-feelmg  towards  yoi 

the  part  of  the  boy,  and  secures  your  ob 

kindly  patience  in  cases  of  losing*  the  p 

inattention,  &c.,  will  secure  not  only 

perfect  obedience  which  harshness  mai 

to  obtain,  but  will  create  an  evident  desi: 

avoid  (as  much  as  the  natural  thoughtless 

of  boys  can)  giving  you  any  trouble  or  e 

work.     Some  boys,  of  a  kindly  and  g( 

nature,   sometimes    feel   more  pain,  at 

neglect  and  behaviour  of  others  towards 

teacher,  than  the  latter  (accustomed  to  i 

long  experience)   feels  himself.       You 

notice  it  in  many  little  things  they  d< 

save  the  teacher  trouble.    In  the  worst  a 

when  great  provocation  is  offered  by  w 
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inattention  and  rudeness,  surely  nothing  is 
gained  by  showing  the  slightest  irritation ; 
but  merely  quietly  desiring  the  offender  to 
leave  the  room  will  secure  in  all  eases  that 
strict  authority  over  the  class  upon  which 
success  as  a  teacher  undoubtedly  so  greatly 
depends.  There  will  not  be  found  one  boy 
in  ten  whom  a  few  gentle  words  of  expostula- 
tion afterwards,  with  a  word  or  two  of  affec- 
tion, will  not  soften,  by  appealing  to  his  sense 
of  right  and  good  feeling ;  and  very  frequently 
such  lads  will  be  found  to  have  been  greatly 
neglected,  and  may  in  the  end  prove  the  best 
in  the  class. 

Of  course  the  boy's  remedy  in  the  case 
given,  instead  of  str&ing  the  teacher,  should 
have  been  to  have  gone  quietly  to  the  super- 
intendent, and  have  asked  to  be  placed  under 
another  teacher,  or  else  he  must  leave  the 
school;  but  such  self-command  on  the  part 
of  a  mere  boy  is  too  much  to  expect. 

When  we  consider  that  being  a  member 
of  such  a  school  is  in  some  localities  even  a 
recommendation  and  assistance  to  a  youth  in 
business  life,  the  injury  inflicted  by  a  public 
expulsion  is  very  great ;  but  the  loss  to  the 
boy,  of  whgit  formed  his  protection  in  good, 
may  be,  as  shown  by  the  story,  infinite.  I  am 
not  aware  that  the  teacher  is  still  living,  and 
may,  therefore,  say  that  /  never   met  with 
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an  instance  of  the  habitof  striking;  andthonj^ 
the  system  in  some  schools  in  liancaahire  may 
probably  be  more  rough  than  that  which! 
have  had  experience  of,  still,  if  the  teacher  had 
been  aware  of  the  friendless  position  of  the 
boy,  and  of  his  promise  to  his  mother — which 
a  little  kindly  interest  would  surely  have 
elicited — if  he  had  considered  the  loss  which 
the  boy  must  suffer  from  the  expulsion,  and 
yet  had  allowed  six  months  to  elapse  without 
taking  a  step  towards  a  reconaliation.  Bis 
conduct  appears  almost  incredible ;  and  the 
neglect  of  his  fellow-teachers,  if  thej  knew 
of  the  circumstance,  and  did  not  suggest  to 
the  superintendent  their  desire  to  p^e  the 
class  in  more  suitable  hands,  almost  as  much 
so.  I  merely  cite  the  story  as  an  instance  of 
the  fatal  effects  of  a  young  man  occupying 
the  j^osition  of  a  teacher  who  was  entirely  un- 
suited  for  it  by  this  fatal  defect  of  temper, 
and  by  adopting  the  plan  here  described. 

The  talent  of  a  teacher  is  put  to  the  test 
by  the  power  he  has  of  imparting  a  real 
interest  to  the  scholars ;  not  so  much  a  passing 
interest  in  one  particular  lesson,  but  a  real 
interest  in  attending  the  class. 

The  surest' sign  of  confidence  in  the  teacher 
will  be  given  in  gentle  inquiries  made  to  him, 
on  ])()ints  a  boy  fails  to  understand ;  for  he 
must  be  very  sure  of  a  kind  and  ready  reply 
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before  he  thus  ventures  to  speak  of  subjects 
on  which,  when  really  felt,  there  is  generally- 
great  diffidence  and  reserve  on  the  part  of 
a  boy.  However  little  the  apparent  success 
of  a  teacher  may  be,  every  now  and  then 
these  cases  will  occur — often  in  those  from 
whom  they  were  least  expected. 

To  expect  much  apparent  result  at  first  is 
unwise  ;  although  the  aim  should  be  definite, 
and  some  return  expected.  The  duty  of  teach- 
ing in  a  Sunday-school  should  be  taken  up 
with  the  intention  of  following  it — if  other 
duties  as  important  do  not  hinder  it — through 
life. 

It  may  take  years  to  convey  much  lasting 
instruction  to  those  whose  minds  have  been 
greatly  neglected :  if  any  doubt  is  felt  of  this, 
let  a  few  questions  be  put  on  the  lesson  or 
address  just  given,  and  the  boy  quietly  asked 
if  he  can  tell  what  is  meant ;  and  though, 
probably,  the  lesson  was  a  good  and  clear 
one,  and  had  been  repeated  times  without 
number,  he  will  most  likely  honestly  confess 
that  he  cannot.  The  words — their  sounds — 
are  familiar  to  the  ear,  but  the  difficulty  is  to 
impress  an  intelligent  meaning  on  the  mind. 
None  but  those  who  have  been  in  the  habit 
of  thus  testing  the  intelligent  understanding 
with  which  their  scholars  have  listened  to 
them  will  feel  how  great  a  difficulty  this 
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really  is.  In  the  usnal  routine  of  the  Sondiy- 
schooly  after  the  portion  of  Scripture  has  been 
laboriously  read  together,  and  the  lesson  or 
address  given  slightly  attended  to  and  im- 
perfectly understood,  the  scholars  leave,  to 
plunge  for  another  week  into  the  business  of 
daily  life — its  duties,  its  trials,  its  temptatumSi 
It  was  owing  to  this  reflection  that  As 
addresses  previously  given  were  compiled; 
and  instead  of  the  ordmary  and  often  mean- 
ingless copies  of  the  writing-master  these  ad- 
dresses were  carefully  written  out  into  bodo^ 
reduced  to  convenient  size,  and  set  as  copiesL 
A  youth  quietly  and  slowly  writinj^  out  any 
one.  of  them — employing  small-hand  exdn- 
sively,  as  that  most  generally  usefiil  in  actaal 
life — insensibly  has  his  attention  drawn  to 
the  subjects  upon  which  they  treat ;  and  thus, 
instead  of  the  lesson  being  entirely  forgotten 
at  the  moment  of  separation,  witfi  every  re- 
turning Sabbath  or  returning  attendance  at 
school  the  boy  has  his  attention  once  more 
drawn  into  the  same  channel,  the  part  already 
written  is  brought  once  more  to  mind,  and 
religious  instruction  slowly,  but  surely,  con- 
veyed even  during  the  time  devoted  to  mere 
writing.  When  we  consider  the  very  short 
space  devoted  each  week  to  the  Sunday- 
school,  the  average  attendance  even  on  these 
occasions,  and  the  temptations  to  which  these 
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boys  must  be  almost  daily  exposed,  it  is  of 
the  utmost  importance  that  the  best  possible 
use  should  be  made  of  the  time  allowed.  The 
book  when  filled  and  taken  home  mav  con- 
tain  the  choicest  portions  of  some  of  the  be?t 
writers  of  the  dav,  whose  w«»rk3  are  ven' 
unlikely  ever  to  be  met  with  by  the  scholars 
themselves. 

Some  of  the  best  attenders  of  the  Sundav- 

school  \nll  be  often  found  to  be  the  most  slow 

in  apprehension  :  such  will  attend  for  years, 

and  their   advancement   mav  not   be  very 

perceptible  ;    but   the   habitual  practice   of 

punctually  attending  such  a  school  is  of  itself 

a  great  advantage,  and  is  a  sign  that  though 

progress  may  be  slow  an  interest  is  surely 

felt.       Such  cases  will  prove,  in  the  endf, 

generally  far  more  satisfactory  than  those  in 

which  the  scholar  may  possess  much  greater 

advantages  of  mind  and  person,  may  be  far 

more   bright  and  intelligent — but  unstable 

and  vain.     The  reason,  probably,  is  that  the 

quick  and  sensitive  disposition  feels  sooner 

that  religion  is  irksome  to  every  unrenewed 

heart.      Do  what  you  will,   provide  what 

pleasures  and  pursuits  you  may,  still  there 

will  come  times   when  the   uneasiness  and 

unhappiness  of  the  unsanctified  heart  will  be 

felt.     Such  a  one  must  either  cease  to  listen, 

and  throw  off  all  thought,  or  e\ae  feA  <!toX. 


ghtj,  ilDf^V 
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tlii'  restniinta  of  conscience  are  now  a 

Tell  siifli  a  boy  that  Grod  is  all-mighty,  ^ 
can  protet't  urid  aid  him  ;  he  knows  that  this 
Almighty  power  may  be  used  to  crush  him, 
Tell  him  that  God  knows  all  things,  and 
all  wrong  and  injustice  are  His  to  repay ;  he 
knows  that  this  wisdom  may  count  up  hk 
sins,  and  may  bring  hiui  into  judgment 
Every  intelligent,  thoughtful  boy  has  this 
feeling.  Having  no  dear  idea  of  real  pie^, 
he  fears  that  the  restraints  of  conscience, 
which  even  now  he  feels  interfere  with  aonie 
of  his  pleasures,  will  only  be  increased  by 
religion,  and  that  every  addition  to  piety  iB 
another  addition  to  gloom. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  there  h  naturally  an 
aversion  in  the  mind  of  the  boy  or  the  man 
to  religion,  when  viewed  in  this  manner ;  and 
this  is  often  not  lessened  by  the  way  in  which 
it  is  sometiniea  presented. 

It  is  in  your  power,  by  cheerfiil  kindness 
and  patience,  very  much  to  overcome  these 
prejudices  ;  they  aeo  in  you  nothing  to  repel, 
nothing  to  cause  gloom,  they  feel — and  boj-3 
have  a  quick  sense  to  perceive  it — that  you 
sincerely  wish  their  good,  and  long  to  secure 
their  best  interests,  and  much  of  their  repng- 
nauee  vanishes.  In  your  position  as  teacher 
there  is  one  point  you  must  carefully  guard 
against— namely,  exhibiting  in  word  ot  deed 
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the  slightest  partiality  in  regard  to  points  of 
mere  worldly  fortune.  You  will  find  this 
probably  difficult,  and  you  cannot  be  expected 
to  possess  that  command  of  feeling  and  manner 
which  is  seen  in  older  teachers. 

You  insensibly  desire  to  obtain  the  most 
intelligent  and  respectable  scholars ;  and  are 
tempted  to  think  slightingly  of  a  boy,  how- 
ever well  he  may  attend,  who  is  evidently 
very  poor.  You  cannot  avoid  making  a  dis- 
tinction between  good  and  bad,  and  it  is  but 
right  that  such  a  feeling  should  be  shown ; 
but  the  following  extract  from  the  book  pre- 
viously alluded  to  will  serve  to  show  how 
unfair,  how  unjust,  is  any  conduct  which 
makes  a  distinction  between  the  poor  and 
ill-taught  boy  in  a  Sunday-school  and  one 
whose  circumstances  happen  to  be  better. 
The  distinction  is  made  soon  enough  in  the 
world — cold,  selfish,  and  interested  as  it  will 
ever  be ;  we  mark  it  at  the  school,  at  the 
college,  in  society  the  world  over.  It  has 
pressed  down  many  a  noble  heart,  and  extin- 
guished fond  hopes  once  buoyant  and  strong ; 
it  has  trampled  upon  and  thwarted  the  ten- 
derest  and  sweetest  of  earthly  affections.  Let 
it  not  penetrate  even  to  the  Sabbath-school, 
and  cause  your  heart  to  beat  less  warm  towards 
one  whose  lot,  though  now  a  poor  and  lonely 
one,  may  one  day — when  this  earth  with  all 
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its  intiTosts  shall  have  for  ever  passed  a^ 
— prove*  a  ylorioiis  one  in  a  new  and  etei 

SJ>h<M*l^  I 

**()iio  hot  summer's  day  a  poor  woi 
was   toilin<j:   up    the    hill    called    Fleteli 
Ivound,  with  a  flannel  *  piece'  on  her  bi 
A  little  l)oy  was  walking  l)y  her  side, 
reaching  the  ]Milkstone  she  laid   down 
heavy  burden,  and  leaning  the  'piece'  aga 
it  ibr  su])])ort,  she  wiped  her  face  with 
a])ron.      With  a  look  of  affection   the 
gazed  up  into  the  face  of  his  mother, 
said,  'Mother,  when  I  get  a  little  bigger 
shall  never  carry  another  piece,'    On  that 
the  ])ainfnl  truth  first  flashed  u]>on  the  n 
of  that  little  boy  that  he  was  the  poor  c 
of  ])()or  parents — the  young  son  of  a  hum 
toih'iig,  but  kind  and  affectionate  mother. 

'^  I>ut  as  he  grew  stronger  lie  redeei 
his  promise,  and  carried  'pieces*  u])  Fletcli 
Iiound  on  to  the  wiirohouses  nt  Sj)artlK  w 
out  resting  at  tlie  31ilkstone,  for  his  love 
his  nioth(^r   was  deej)    and   lasting." 

Sjn'aking  of  his  after-life  this  ])oy  descr 
his  first  going  to  the  Sunday-school. 
j)oor  mother  did  all  she  could  to  In^lj) 
childi'cn  ;  but  she  could  not  ])i'ocu]*e  sullic 
clothes  lor  her  boy,  ibr  her  husbjuid  wii 
drunken,  hel})less  man,  and  they  had  by 
^rees  become  very,  very  \nH)i\ 
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"My  little  heart  sank  within  in  bitter 
sorrow.  I  looked  in  my  mother's  face ;  but 
when  I  saw  the  tears  in  her  eyes,  I  checked 
myself,  and  said,  *  Don't  mind,  mother,  we 
shall  be  better  off  some  day.'  I  took  my 
place  in  the  third  bible-class,  among  young 
boys  much  better  dressed  than  myself,  who 
did  not  like  to  sit  by  me  on  that  account. 
I  well  remember  the  place  where  I  sat  that 
day ;  how  I  put  my  bare  feet  under  the  form, 
to  prevent  my  proud  classmates  from  tread- 
ing on  them.  But  the  feeling  that  I  was 
so  poor  came  upon  me  sadly.  As  I  saw,  how- 
ever, my  mother  afterwards,  in  the  gallery, 
smile  at  me,  and  seem  pleased  to  see  her  boy 
with  the  rest,  I  smiled  in  return,  and  hoped 
for  better  days.  Our  teacher  was  young,  but 
gentle  in  manner,  and  took  pains  to  teach  us. 

"  It  was  the  custom  of  our  Sunday-school 
to  give  the  boy  who  was  nrst  in  the  class  a 
ticket ;  these  tickets  were  collected  each  year, 
and  the  boy  having  the  largest  number  had 
the  most  valuable  prize  presented  to  him. 
At  the  distribution  of  prizes,  the  teachers, 
scholars,  parents,  and  members  of  the  con- 
gregation and  their  friends,  would  come  to 
witness  it.  This  year  I  had  just  one  ticket 
more  than  any  other  boy  in  the  school,  and, 
in  consequence,  I  was  entitled  to  the  highest 
prize.     But  I  was  very  unhappy,  J)ecauiie  I 
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had  no  shoeSy  for  I  was  not  old  enooffh  to 
gain  ninch  through  the  week ;  I  think  tk 
teadber  wonld  have  helped  me,  but  I  did  not 
like  to  ask  him.  However,  I  said  to  my 
mother  the  evening  before,  as  gently  bb  1 
could,  '  Do  you  thimc  you  could  get  me  some 
shoes,  mother,  for  to-morrow  ?  I  shall  have 
to  go  up  to  the  platform  for  the  prize,  and  I 
shdl  be  ashamed  to  go  with  bare  feet'  Hy 
mother  was  mending  my  other's  clothes  when 
I  spoke  to  her.  She  made  no  answer  for  t 
moment,  but  put  her  hand  to  her  breast  for 
a  moment,  as  if  in  pain.  I  had  struck  upon 
the  train  of  her  thoughts  at  the  moment,  and 
she  was  taken  unawares,  for  9he  said,  'I  know 
it,  my  child;'  and  as  I  saw  the  sad  tears 
trickling  down  her  cheek,  oh !  how  I  repented 
having  spoken  so.  Nothing  as  I  grew  older 
astonished  me  more  than  her  quiet,  steady, 
Christian  conduct ;  yet  a  hundred  times  the 
trials  and  temptations  she  had  constantly  to 
endure  would  have  caused  thousands  to  sit 
down  in  helj)less  sorrow ;  but  she  was  often 
in  prayer,  and  God  fulfilled  His  promise  in 
helping  her  to  bear  her  troubles.  *  I  know 
it,  my  child,  she  said  at  length,  I  was  out  all 
day  trying  to  borrow  a  trifle ;  I  have  done 
all  I  could  to  send  you  there  decent.  I  have 
tried  to  borrow  two  or  three  shillings  of  the 
publican's  wife,  where  your  father  takes  much 
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of  his  earnings ;  but  she  scorned  me  and  re- 
fused to  lend  it  me.  I  have  been  to  several 
of  our  neighbours  to  ask  them  to  lend  it  me, 
but  our  well-known  poverty  seems  to  stop 
all  help.  God  knows  it  is  a  hard  lot  in  this 
world  to  be  a  drunkard's  wife  or  a  drunkard's 
child — a  hard  lot  to  what  I  once  thought 
would  be  mine ;'  and  for  some  time  she  said 
not  a  word,  silently  brushing  away  her  tears. 
*  I  do  not  wish,  my  child,  to  say  one  word 
against  your  father,'  she  continued,  *  1  believe 
you  have  never  heard  me  speak  of  it  before 
this,  and  I  hope  none  of  my  children  ever 
will  do  so,  for  he  is  your  father.  I  often 
pray  that  God  will  keep  me  from  murmur- 
ing, and  that  we  may  have  His  guardian  care. 
And  I  trust  that  God  will  yet  bless  us,  John, 
and  that  we  shall  see  happier  days.'  Dear 
mother !  I  well  remember  one  of  her  prayers. 
It  being  the  wake  at  Rochdale,  I  had  risen 
early  to  have  a  long  play-day.  I  thought 
no  one  had  risen,  but  heard  a  slight  noise  in 
her  room.  I  sat  down  on  the  step,  as  I 
passed  the  door,  and  listened.  My  mother 
was  praying  in  a  low  voice,  and  I  overheard 
her  say,  *Lord,  bless  John,  and  keep  him 
from  bad  company,  and  make  him  a  good 
and  useful  man.'  "  Her  words  went  to  my 
young  heart.  I  never  forgot  them.  That 
evening  I  tried  all  I  could  to  borrow  la. 
shilling  or  two  ;  I  went  two  mAsi^  \s>  "J^  ^^^sv^ 
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of  relative  of  ours,  and  stofxi  long  in  the 
e«»l«U  wet  uijijlit,  till  he  returned.     He  only 
saiil  when  he  heard  my  request,  'Tell  your 
mother,  hoy,  that  when  the  money  is  paid  I 
lent  your  father  some  time  ago  I  w^ill  talk 
al>out  lending  more.'     My  mother  saw  by 
my  face  that  1  had  got  no  money ;  our  looks 
met,  but  little  w^as  said,  and  I  went  quietly 
to  bed.      The  following  day  I  washed  myself 
very  clean  again  and  again,  for  I  resolved 
that  my  feet  should   be   at  least  perfectly 
clean.     I  sat  in  a  corner.     Books  and  pen- 
knives, inkstands,  &c.,  and  a  small  writing- 
desk  were  on  the  table.     At  length  my  name 
was  called  out  for  the  first  prize,  and  I  was 
invited  to  the  platform  amidst  a  loud  clapping 
of  hands.    1  rose  from  my  corner,  and  tliread- 
innr  my  way  tlu'ough  the  people,  I  walked 
))liisliiiigly  on  to  the  platform  and  received 
the  prize,  amidst  repeated  clapping  of  the 
audic^iice.     But  I  felt   very  sad,   because  I 
thought   some   of  the  boys  sneered  at   my 
poverty ;  and  when  I  got  back  to  niy  corner, 
1  sat  down  and  cried  like  a  child,  because  1 
was  sucli  a  poor,  poor  boy.'' 

This  boy  never  left  the  school — it  j)roved 
a  blessing  to  him  in  every  way^ ;  he  ro.se  at 
length  even  to  lie  superintendent,  and  tinally 
the  church  determined  that  he  shoukl  take  a 
juore  im])ortant  place  among  them. 

lie   meiitious    \\va\  \\\o   V\sv.\nv?.  W\n-k  who 
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composed  his  first  class  at  the  Sunday-school 
had  agreed  together  never  to  leave,  promising 
each  other  that  they  would  as  they  grew  up 
work  conjointly  in  the  school  as  long  as  they 
lived.  Only  two  out  of  the  twelve  kept  their 
resolve,  and  only  these  two  have  prospered 
in  life.  Five  of  the  others  have  now  died  the 
drunkard's  death. 

I  give  the  whole  anecdote  to  show  how 
many  are  the  difficulties  a  poor  boy  meets 
with.  Surroimded  by  friends  desiring  your 
best  interests,  placed  from  boyhood  far  above 
want,  with  every  wish  supplied  almost  before 
felt,  you  have  reason  (as  a  Sunday-school 
teacher)  to  guard  against  feeling  partiality 
towards  the  most  respectable  and  well-clad 
scholars.  Would  you  not,  in  the  case  de- 
scribed, be  willing  for  once  to  overcome  all 
such  feelings ;  and,  instead  of  coldness  and 
indifference,  surely  you  would  prevent  the 
others  from  annoying  him,  by  seating  him 
by  yourself,  and  by  your  kindness  show  to 
the  poor  boy  that  poverty  is  not  a  crime 
which  is  to  bring  on  him  the  dislike  of  all. 

The  library  of  the  Sunday-school,  if  well 
selected,  is  a  powerful  means  of  increasing 
the  intelligence  of  your  scholars.  You  should 
have  a  few  catalogues  printed,  which  may  be 
sold  to  the  lads  or  exchanged  for  their  reward 
tickets,  by  which  they  may  place  on  tb.<i, 
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library  che<}ues  the  numbers  ci.may  booi 
ihey  may  wish  for*  You  may  also  mavkil 
booKS  you  know  hv  eiiperienoe  will  jnteM 
and  be  useM  to  tn^n.  The  rootiDe  dM 
in  different  schools;  the  library-tiekats  a 
generaDy  only  given  to  boys  who  hove  ocn 
at  least  eight  Sundays  during  the  qtiartc 
and  several  numbers  should  be  ^ven  en  tl 
back  in  case  that  the  book  designed  slhos 
be  in  use. 

In  many  a  proud  boy  or  man^  indeed^ 
reproof  for  a  fovourite  sin— however  gieatk 
creates  wounded  vanity  and  pride ;  bat  wh 
the  pages  of  a  good  book  speak,  this  pride 
not  aroused^  and  the  conscienoe  can  ape 
because  the  passions  are  not  roused  to  droi 
its  voice. 

When  a  boy  goes  to  the  school,  and  oi 
hears  the  bible  read,  he  soon  becomes  wear 
but  he  looks  forward  with  pleasure  to  receivii 
a  new  book,  the  prospect  of  gratification 
be  derived  from  reading  something  new 
cheering,  and  the  curiosity  is  awakened  as 
the  book  which  he  will  receive.  Pity  that 
is  doomed  so  often  to  be  disappointed ;  i 
though  the  library  1  have  had  some  experien 
in  is  probably  second  to  none  as  a  library  foi 
large  Sunday-school,  yet  it  is  too  much,  as  usui 
composed  of  the  odd  books  of  old  libraries  ai 
institutes,  and  eo^vWiiB  books  quite  usek 
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for  such  a  school.  Fancy  a  poor  boy  sitting 
down  to  the  perusal  of  "  Emerson's  Essays !" 
You  should  do  your  part  in  seeing  that  fresh 
books  are  yearly  added  to  the  library,  if 
possible. 

In  addition  to  the  usual  lessons  of  the  class, 
you  may  aflford  much  interest  by  giving  these 
boys  who  are  equal  to  the  task  a  few  ques- 
tions, written  on  cheap  common  paper,  under 
which  they  may  write  out  the  texts  which 
will  answer  them.  Some  questions  as  speci- 
mens have  already  been  given ;  but  as  they 
were  hurriedly  written  down,  you  will  doubt- 
less be  able  to  improve  upon  them.  Such 
occupation  serves  them  for  employment  during 
a  vacant  hour  on  the  Sunday,  and  insensibly 
overcomes  the  dislike  to  the  bible  so  often 
formed  by  those  who  have  never  found  out 
the  interest  there  is  to  be  derived  from  its 
careful  perusal. 

In  regard  to  the  portions  of  scripture 
selected  to  form  the  lesson  for  the  Sunday, 
although  I  am  aware  that  diiference  of  opinion 
may  be  entertained  on  this  point,  I  cannot 
recommend  you  to  read  the  whole  of  even 
the  New  Testament — or  even  the  whole  of  a 
chapter — without  regard  to  the  understand- 
ing and  capacity  of  the  poor  boys  you  wish 
to  benefit. 

Test,  by  a  few  of  the  simplest  queatiori?. 


4l7i         Hnm  vm  xtAur 

you  can  ftame,  the  ineiital  power  of  1i|^  1m 
who  ordinarily  attend,  and  tail  me  if  y« 
candidly  think  that  a  ainn^e  uitell^|[ent  d 
presaion  will  be  made  TOon  dieir.ndM 
by  reading  in  the  nsoal  alow  and  laboiioi 
manner  tm  iv.  and  ix«  du^iera  of  Boman 
the  xir.  of  Corinthiana,  the  viL  of  Hebtew 
&C.  ?  Could  any  woida  at  yoor  oommaii 
explain  these  chapters^  ao  as  to  render  tha 
naefiil  and  interemng  to  these  boya?  Ya 
different  is  it  whm  a  weD-ohoeen  ^^igpter 
perused,  such  as  those  in  Luke,  the  porik 
of  the  Gospel  of  John,  &C. 

But  even  here  the  -same  cliacretion  ia  ae 
yiceable  in  choosing  portions  of  a  chapte 
some  parts  will  often  apply  very  beaatifti' 
to  the  youthful  hearers,  and  should  be  choa 
while  the  more  obscure  and  tedious  may 
omitted. 

It  is  of  the  last  importance  to  render 
lessons  as  clear  and  pleasant  as  possible, 
time  allowed  being  so  limited. 

You  must,  however,  decide  for  yoursel 
have  heard  of  teachers,  who,  considering 
whole  bible   ought  to  be  read,  have 
through  the  whole  bible  from  Gene? 
Revelation,  including  the  chapters  of  f 
logical     descent,     Leviticus,    Deutero 
Ezekiel,  Solomon's  Song,  &c.,  and  hav 
begim  again  \ 
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After  reading  some  portions  of  the  New 
Testament,  they  should  be  compared  with 
somewhat  parallel  passages  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, to  show  the  connection  between  the 
Old  and  the  New  Testament,  and  the  autho- 
rity with  which  the  latter  is  invested  by  our 
Lord  himself.  In  this  way  the  41st  and  42nd 
verses  of  the  xii.  Matthew  may  be  compared 
with  Jonah  i.,  the  24th  verse  of  Matthew  xi. 
with  Genesis  xix. ;  and  in  connection  with 
2  Samuel  xi.  25th  verse,  and  2  Samuel  xii. 
7th  verse,  the  li.  Psalm  should  be  read,  other- 
wise the  abrupt  and  condensed  account  in 
the  Old  Testament  does  not  afford  any  idea 
of  the  depth  of  feeling  and  sorrow  felt  and 
expressed.  You  will  be  able  to  giv#  many 
other  instances. 

After  reading  one  or  two  selected  chapters 
in  the  New  Testament,  it  is  a  good  plan  to 
go  also  through  the  Old  Testament,  by  pass- 
ing the  remainder  of  the  allotted  time  in 
reading  a  well-chosen  portion  of  the  beautiftil 
stories  of  olden  times.  Thus  a  plan  adds 
variety  to  the  Sunday-school  routine. 

On  the  subject  of  visiting  the  scholars  I 
will  say  but  little ;  its  effect  is  evident,  for  a 
time,  at  least,  in  improved  attendance. 

Where  great  neglect  has  to  be  acknow- 
ledged in  this  particular,  you  will  do  well  to 
recollect  that — though  it  is  not  a  point  I 
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would  care  to  oyerstxaiii — it  is,  nenerthelM 
possible  that  amongst  the  number  of  boyi 
who  attend  the  school,  here  one  and  than 
another  may  be  called  away  in  their  eail] 
years  to  another  state  of  being !  When  t 
scholar  has  been  absent  for  several  Sundays 
such  feeling  should  incite  you  to  oocasioiiB 
visits ;  or,  if  you  prefer  it^  appoint  some  o 
the  boys  to  visit  and  report  to  you.  Y<n 
can,  I  think,  feel  what  it  would  be  if  on  in 
troducing  yourself  to  the  mother  of  one  o 
your  boys,  as  his  teacher,  you  were  to  has 
from  her  the  reason  of  his  absence  for  man] 
Sundays  past,  and  listened  to  her  sorrowiu 
account  of  his  death :  how  he  became  worse 
and  was  very  much  alarmed  at  the  though 
of  dying ;  talked,  as  he  naturally  would  do 
of  the  Sunday-school,  and  longed  for  thi 
teacher  he  used  to  have  to  come  to  see  him 
and  perhaps  to  pray  for  him ;  then  how  h 
had  got  her  to  read  the  bible  to  him — n< 
small  task  to  the  poor  woman — then  how  hi 
became  very  ill,  and  at  length  seemed  resigne( 
to  die.  Do  not  let  such  a  one  have  reason  t( 
say  "  The  former  teacher  took  a  great  dea 
of  interest  in  me,  and  was  at  great  painf 
to  make  us  imderstand  everything,  and  aftei 
the  lesson  or  during  it  he  would  sometimes 
speak  so  earnestly  to  us  as  to  how  we  oughl 
to  live  and  to  pray  to  God :    I  am  sorry  hot» 
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1  ever  gave  him  trouble,  and  so  were  the 
others  when  he  was  gone.  The  Sunday- 
school  teacher  we  have  now  has  never  been 
to  see  me,  and  would  hardly  know  me  after 
this  illness  ;  and  he  might  not  like  to  come, 
for  he  used  just  to  hear  the  lesson,  appeared 
cold  and  distant,  and  seemed  to  have  little 
interest  in  us.'' 

The  above  is  merely  an  imaginary  case; 
the  mother  would  not  reveal  all  so  candidly 
to  the  teacher :  but  the  thought  that  such  a 
thing  mi^ht  happen  should  incite  you  to  do 
your  utmost  to  be  faithful  to  Him  whom  you 
desire  to  serve.  Surely  in  the  Sabbath-school 
class,  pride  and  indiflference  may  for  once  be 
dropped  :  do  not  fear  the  moistened  eye  and 
trembling  tone  which  you  cannot  at  all  times 
prevent  in  speaking  of  His  love  and  His  pre- 
sence with  those  who  seek  Him ;  what  can 
be  so  out  of  place  in  the  class  or  in  the  pulpit 
as  a  cold  and  indifferent  teacher  ? 

Occasional  tea-parties  provided  for  your 
class  will  prove  useful  and  well  worth  the 
trifling  expense  and  trouble,  on  account  of 
the  increased  familiarity  which  they  afford, 
not  only  amongst  the  scholars  towards  each 
other,  out  also  towards  you ;  and  they  will, 
in  consequence,  feel  more  interest  in  the 
class. 

Meetings  for  conversation,  readings  &Jt.y 
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or  go  ^^^ho  loved  ^^^  itfo^' 

These  boys  early;n^«^^^  e^poaei 
^th  m«*  J;Xood,  before  tb^  e^perieno 
docmty  «\3ution8  tbey  BagS^^  J  oppoi 
to  tbose  te'^Ss  older:  yo^Jg^,  ^dbettj 

tunity  ot  1  enable  ^°.  ^     \,e  then 

t^^Sf'T^f^hicb  tnust  S)atb-3cbool 
temptations  w  ^^^  SabO       ^^ 

^^^-rUe  t«  tbei^  UrS  pacing  8avu 
iafimte  "^^,.:re  the  babit  ot  P        ^^^^r, 

them  to  «3J^^,,d,  vrhich  vrouia 
in  the  achooi.  lu 
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be  often  spent  worse  than  uselessly.  You 
can  expand  and  improve  their  minds,  by  pro- 
viding them  with  the  best  books  the  hbrary 
affords,  and  the  influence  of  a  good  and  clever 
book  is  frequently  felt  through  a  life-time. 

Much  that  is  foolish,  and  much  that  is 
vulgar,  in  the  intercourse  between  children, 
arise  from  vacuity  of  the  mind.  They  have 
no  ideas — nothing  to  talk  about.  STot  so 
when  such  books  are  taken  home :  the  con- 
versation amongst  boys  is  soon  perceived  to 
be  more  refined,  more  intelligent;  and  the 
intercourse  between  the  parents  and  children 
is  gradually  softened,  becomes  more  gentle, 
coarse  language  is  felt  to  be  more  repulsive 
to  others,  and  love  for  debasing  amusements 
is  greatly  lessened.  Do  not  then  let  them 
lose  the  advantages  of  the  Sabbath-school, 
through  apathy  or  neglect.  Be  above  feeling 
hurt  at  the  conduct  of  any  poor  untaught 
lad ;  you  may  soon  prove  to  him  that  you 
will  be  master,  and  yet  not  forget  that  he 
and  the  others  must  often  look  for  all  their 
good  impressions  from  you. 

If  you  fail  in  this,  can  we  wonder  at  their 
losing  interest  or  liking  for  the  Sunday- 
school  ? 

It  will  be  found  a  good  plan,  instead  of 
setting  the  frequently  almost  meaningless 
copies  of  the  v^ritiag-master,  to  choose  fcsit 
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copie3  some  of  the  many  veir 
contained  in  the  biblo.  Wh 
lo»g  for  a  single  page,  the 
carried  on  fi>r  a  further  co] 
Dieted.  By  writing  such  tex 
bccomo  familiar  to  the  mind 
recalled  some  day  when  far 
haps  have  more  inflncuce  fo: 
sermon  or  discourse  possesses, 
after  one  of  the  latter  has  I 
how  few — adults  as  well  as  th( 
give  a  tolerably  correct  or  inte 
of  the  tniths  it  conveyed ;  wb 
not  often  fo^otten  when  once 
the  mind.  I  give  a  few  te: 
examples ; — 

(1.)  If  a  son  shall  ask  bread 
that  is  a  father,  will  he  give  h 
if  he  ask  a  fish,  will  he  give  hi 
If  ye,  thou,  being  evil,  kno\ 
good  gifts  unto  yoiu-  cliildrc 
more  shall  your  heavenly  Fat 
things  to  them  tliat  ask  llim  ? 

(2.)  I  lovo  them  thiit  love 
that  seek  me  early  shall  iiiid  ni 

(3.)  The  very  liairs  of  you: 
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(5.)  Are  not  five  sparrows  sold  for  two 
farthings,  and  not  one  of  them  is  forgotten 
before  God  ?  Fear  not,  therefore,  ye  are  of 
more  value  than  many  sparrows. 

(6.)  Jesus  said  unto  her,  "He  that  drinketh 
of  this  water  shall  thirst  again,  but  he  that 
drinketh  of  the  water  that  I  shall  give  him 
shall  never  thirst." 

(7.)  But  He  answered  and  said  unto  them, 
"Who  is  my  mother  and  my  brethren  ?  For 
whosoever  shall  do  the  will  of  God  the  same 
is  my  brother,  and  sister,  and  mother." 

(8.)  And  one  asked  Him,  saying,  "Lord, 
are  there  few  that  be  saved?"  And  He 
answered,  &c. 

(9.)  For  wide  is  the  gate  and  broad  is  the 
way  that  leadeth  to  destruction,  and  many 
there  be  that  go  in  thereat. 

(10.)  Watch  ye,  therefore,  and  pray  always 
that  ye  may  be  accounted  worthy  to  escape 
all  these  thmgs  that  shall  come  to  pass,  and 
to  stand  before  the  Son  of  Man. 

(11.)  For  what  is  a  man  advantaged  though 
he  gain  the  whole  world  and  lose  his  own 
soul? 

(12.)  We  brought  nothing  into  this  world, 
and  it  is  certain  we  can  take  nothing  out. 

(13.)  Where  your  treasure  is  there  will 
your  heart  be  also. 

(14.)  Eye  hath  not  seen  nor  ear  heard, 


neither  hath  it  entered  into  the  h 
to  conceive  the  things  which  Gi 
pared  for  them  that  love  Him. 

(15.)  Know  ye  not  that  to  whi 
yourselves  servants  to  obey  his 
are  to  whom  ye  obey,  whether  it  b 
death  or  of  obedience  unto  ri^fc 

[16.)  I  am  the  resurrection  a 
he  that  believeth  on  me  though  h 
yet  should  he  live. 

(17.)  Neither  is  there  any  crea 
not  manifest  in  His  sight,  fur  all 
naked  and  open  in  the  eyea  ol 
whom  we  have  to  do  ? 

(18.)  He  that  made  the  eyg  si 
see? 

(19.)  Ye  have  heard  that  it  hai 
by  them  of  old  time,  an  eye  for 
a  tooth  for  a  toolh,  but  I  say  unt 

(20.)  If  yc  forgive  men  their 
your  heavenly  Father  will  also  1 
trespasses ;  but  if  ye  forgive  not, 

(21.)  As  I  live,  saith  the  Lore 
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for  US,  shall  He  not  with  Him  freely  give  us 
all  things  ? 

(24.)  If  God  be  for  us  who  can  be  against 
us,  &e.  ? 

(25.)  For  I  am  persuaded  that  neither 
height  nor  depth,  &c. 

(26.)  Even  the  youth  shall  faint  and  be 
weary,  and  the  young  men  shall  utterly  fail ; 
but  they  that  wait  upon  the  Lord  shall  renew 
their  strength,  they  shall  mount  up  on  wings 
as  eagles,  &c. 

(27.)  Then  saith  He  unto  the  dresser  of 
the  vineyard,  "  Lo  these  three  years  come  I 
seeking  fruit  of  this  fig-tree  and  find  none, 
cut  it  down,  why  cumbereth  it  the  ground  ?  " 

(28.)  It  is  a  fearful  thing  to  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  living  God. 

(29.)  What  I  say  unto  you  I  say  unto  all 
— watch ! 

VII.  —  Hints  to   Boys   and    YouNa    Men 

EMPLOYED  IN  FACTORIES,  WOKKSHOPS,  WARE- 
HOUSES,  ETC. 

Although  much  that  has  been  already  s^ 
to  those  occupying  situations  as  clerks,  fee, 
meets  your  case,  I  am  aware  that  it  requires 
one  from  your  own  class  properly  to  under- 
stand your  difficulties  and  wants,  and  to  sug^^st 
the  way  in  which  they  should  be  met ;  a  few 
hints,  however,  may  De  of  some  use. 


4S>  HIHTS  FOB  PAILT  HABTTa 

Read  oTcr  carefully  what  has  been 
Siud,in  respect  to  behaviour  to  your  em 
I  would  not  wish  to  advocate  aiiytl 
manly,  or  cuniimg—  a  trait  so  hatrful 
Euglish  lad  or  English  man — but  a 
iEnd  praiseworthy  desire  to  stand  w 
grour  masters,  to  gain  their  approval  i 
%dence.  Without  the  least  sign  bein 
ton  their  part,  you  will  not  fail  to  attn 
lattentioii  by  uniform  diligence  and  j 
during  work-hoiirs. 

Believe  me,  a  master  has  a  sharp  ( 
quick  intfilligenee,  when  self-iaterest  i 
question ;  there  are  many  who  could  ] 
to  a  nicety  the  boys  and  men  of  most 
to  them,  and,  of  course,  inll  natural 
them  the  preference  when  they  ne 
personal  service  requiring  confident 
trust.  Throughout  all  our  large  com 
towns  youths  from  fourteen  to  eightee 
of  age  may  be  noticed  at  every  turn, 
countenances  have  lost  the  apathy  ac 
lessness  of  expression  of  school-boy 
whose  quick  step  and  manner  i 
business,  and  whose  air  of  self-relian 
intelligence  apeak  hopefully  of  future  f 
It  is  indeed  a  pleasant  sight  to  see  ni 
of  these  youths  ou  a  Sunday,  in  the 
and  suburbs  of  the  town,  well  and 
clad,  healthy  in  complexion,  with  that 
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satisfaction  which  hints  that  the  duties  of  the 
past  week  have  not  been  ill  performed. 

We  cannot  but  feel  proud  of  them ;  for  few 
(if  any)  nations  can  show  a  class  to  be  com- 
pared with  them,  in  the  same  sphere  of  life. 
I  name  it  to  incite  you  to  take  a  proper  pride 
in  your  calling ;  to  remind  vou  that  you,  as 
one  of  them,  are  individually  bound  to  sup- 
port the  credit  and  respectability  of  a  class 
— worthy  of  regard  and  consideration  as 
containing  the  elements  of  our  future  com- 
mercial, and  therefore  national,  prosperity. 

Considering  the  amount  of  property  neces- 
sarily entrusted  to  these  youths,  it  is  of  im- 
portance that  each  of  them  should  reflect  that 
a  base  action,  or  breach  of  trust  towards  the 
master,  who  confides  in  their  sense  of  honour 
with  implicit  confidence,  not  only  cannot  fail 
to  attach  lasting  disgrace  to  themselves  and 
their  relations,  but  throws  discredit  upon  the 
whole  of  their  brethren. 

I  have  alluded  to  this  point  in  the  previous 
chapter,  because  both  in  your  case  and  that 
of  a  junior  clerk  many  seductions  and  tempta- 
tions lie  in  your  way»  It  is  matter  of  con- 
gratulation and  pride  how  seldom  wrong  is 
committed ;  but  cases  do  sometimes  occur, 
beginning  often  in  thoughtlessness  and  sudden 
weakness,  which  make  a  few  words  on  the 
subject  needful. 
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I  have  almdjr  'flpokaa  of  that  htiA  of 
gamblingi  of  playing  ftr  wxmejp  wUdtseeaM 
to  deprive  you  very  eaily  in  iMe  <rf  fliat  ftee 
genaxras  ioye  of  manqr  gamea  and  ipofto 
played  for  fheir  own  aabes  aloiie.^  Smg^ 
80  becoming  in  eyery  T&igHdi  lad,  it  m  flm 
games— joined  with  ezpenfliTe  liabiia— nkMb 
place  temptation  fbreibly  in  yonr  way« 

Idle  and  desnltory  reading  is  also  {none  to 
do  so,  particolarly  (hose  wllo  caa  hava  IsHiB 
tame  and  opportunity  fi)r  other  ieadin|t; 
some  nords  and  tales  of  Action  impart  pm- 
ceptibly  a  morbid  sensibility  and  moral  weak- 
nessy  destmctive  of  sonnd  indgment  belweaa 
right  and  wrong,  and  tend  to  eneourage  in 
your  mind  indigence  in  eviL 

You  know  that  I  do  not  wish  to  discourage 
you  from  reading  all  that  may  tend  to  advance 
and  improve  your  intellect.  No  retail  trade, 
nor  indeed  any  business  involving  only  buying 
and  selling  and  not  embracing  mechanics 
study,  can  entirely  fill  the  mind  of  a  youth, — 
thoughts  will  arise, — ^youths  who  attend  in 
shops  must  have  some  vacant  hours.  I  have 
already  alluded  to  the  better  class  of  novels ; 
I  would  only  ask  you  to  use  your  judgment 
in  their  selection.  You  have  the  free  libraries 
now  at  your  disposal,  and  also  those  attached 
to  every  Sunday-school ;  do  justice  to  your- 
self, deny  youtadf  the  perusal  of  all  works 
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which  you  feel,  with  the  quick  consciousness 
all  boys  possess,  exercise  an  evil  tendency 
on  your  mind.  I  have  remarked  to  boys, 
when  accidentally  they  have  proved  them- 
selves acquainted  with  the  very  portions  of  a 
work  least  adapted  to  do  them  good — even 
portions  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  themselves — 
"Is  it  not  an  unworthy  thing  amongst  so 
much  that  is  good  ever  to  select  and  retain 
such  portions,  whilst  so  little  attention  is  paid 
to  the  rest?  Are  you  doing  justice  to  your- 
self, in  appearing  to  meet  with  something 
alone  congenial  to  your  taste  in  the  least  holy 
portion  you  can  select  ? "  If  this  be  borne 
in  mind,  such  periodicals  as  the  "London 
Journal,"  "Bentley's  Miscellany,"  &c.,  if  they 
must  be  read,  may  afford  some  instruction; 
but  take  them  for  what  they  are  worth  alone. 
Fictions,  however,  of  so-called  daring,  such 
as  the  lives  of  highwaymen,  pirates,  &c.,  are, 
from  first  to  last,  as  unreal  as  they  are  inju- 
rious to  your  mind.  I  have  known  cases  in 
which  boys  have  been  induced  actually  to 
commence,  as  far  as  lay  in  their  power,  the 
career  of  such  wretches  as  Sheppard,  Turpin, 
&c.,  merely  from  reading  those  unfair,  un- 
real accounts  of  the  lives  and  deaths  of  these 
men,  and  from  the  applause  bestowed  upon 
the  representation  of  these  characters  in  our 
smaller  and  cheaper  theatres. 
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*^  Whenever  Sheppard  did  a  clever,  fhi 
the  people  all  dapped/'  said  one  boy  w 
had  commenced  such  a  career  as  that  aJlud 
to ;  **  and  father  Bays  TWpm  alwcyB  gaoe  U 
poor  man :  it  was  that  clapping  set  me  d 
If  you  must  study  such  Uves,  read  carefii 
the  real  and  true  account  of  how  they  Iiy 
and  died — steeped  in  every  vice  and  criii 
hateM  alike  to  God  or  man.  But  how  mv 
better  than  such  reading  is  the  perusal 
such  a  work  as  Beeton's  ''  Boy's  Own  Bool 
containing  so  much  to  incite  you  to  soi 
useM  piursuity  or  self-improvement^  at 
price  no  greater  than  that  given  for  th( 
works,  'fke  effect  of  such  trash  and  of  sv 
theatres — the  galleries  of  which  are  fil 
with  numbers  of  lads  watching  with  eam^ 
ifSE  interest    such   scenes — ^is  too  sad   to    dv^ 

upon.     Crimes  and  vices  of  the  vilest  cli 
can  be  thus  dressed  up,  in  unreal  garb,  a 
copibined    in  perfectly  fictitious   charact( 
with  something  noble  and  generous,  and 
showy  pleasing  exterior  to  attract  the  ej 
thus    committing  the  worst   of   murders 
destroying  young  and   innocent  minds, 
means  of  their  noblest  sympathies.     Belie 
me,   the  "Pirate  who  sweeps  the  Sea" 
your   romance   and   imagination    is   a  ve 
different   being  to   the  wretched  outcast 
actual  life,  who  for  a  short  time  managed 
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escape  the  penalty  of  his  crimes,  which  he 
had  soon  to  pay.  Your  character  for  perfect 
honesty  is  the  choicest  gift  you  can  possess  ; 
treat  with  abhorrence  anything  which  tends 
to  lessen  its  value  in  your  estimation.  Your 
fiiture  advancement  rests  chiefly  upon  this 
sense  of  honesty,  it  is  alone  sufficient  to 
attract  the  goodwill  of  your  employer  to- 
wards you;  and  as  it  lies  much  in  his  power 
to  aid  your  advancement  in  life,  it  is  right 
that  you  should,  in  addition  to  this  trait, 
spare  no*  pains  to  secure  his  approbation  and 
good  services,  by  every  fair  and  honourable 
means. 

As  God's  call  in  your  case  is  probably  to 
serve  Him  by  an  active  life,  labouring 
chiefly  with  your  hands,  instead  of  mental 
effort,  the  strengthening  of  your  bodies,  and 
keeping  them  m  perfect  health,  the  learning 
to  be  enduring  and  hard)^,  is  especially  your 
duty.  The  happiness  of  yonr  future  home 
and  your  success  in  life  depend  upon  the 
preservation  of  your  health. 

However  active  and  strong  you  may  now 
feel,  avoid  the  hurried  meal  or  meat  half- 
cooked,  and  too  fi'esh  to  be  wholesome  ;  avoid 
the  close,  hot  workshops,  by  opening  a  win- 
dow, and  taking  similar  care  if  you  sleep 
with  more  than  one  in  the  small  close  rooms 
so  general  in  our  towns.     Having  previously 
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hhhB'  vob  daily  sasebi 


given  roles  fixr  iaSty  habits^  I  need  ckdIj  m^ 
upon  you  their  fiur  and  attentive  pervaaL 

In  yonr  case,  yoor  entire  hq»e  of  Ibtai 
saccess  in  life  must  depend  upon  yoor  ranh 
not  to  &11  into  thoae  snarea  aad  vidkN 
habits  which  will  Uight  evny  proapeefc  i 
advancement^  and  consign  you  io  a  lift  ^ 
worthlessness  and  sin ;  in  yonr  poaitioii,  loi 
of  char  acter  is  loss  of  alL 

Working  together,  as  hundreds  of  tl 
young  in  our  hum  manufactoriea  do,  ik  ^ 
impossible  for  the  best  of  masters  to  flo  mw; 
to  aid  you  in  this  point.  And  in  hundiec 
of  cases  the  masters  do  nothing  whatora 
Thus,  after  all,  yonr  advancement  un 
depend  chiefly  upon  yourself ;  it  must  M 
with  yourself  eimer  to  devote  yourself  i 
self-improvement  by  easy  studies,  and  inn^ 
cent  and  useful  pursuits,  or  follow  your  con 
panions  to  the  nurseries  of  sin.  xou  ha^f 
your  choice  between  the  night  school,  tl 
institute,  the  debating  dub,  the  penny  le< 
tures,  the  classes  for  reading,  writing,  drav 
ing,  &c.,  between  manly  games,  played  inm 
cently,  and  for  their  own  sake  alone, — an 
the  cheap  theatre,  the  dancing  saloon  for  tl 
young,  the  drinking  and  gambling  roomi 
and  the  host  of  like  abominations.  Whic 
shall  it  be  ?  I  know  that  in  your  case  tfa 
power  of  exampl*^  la  almost  overpowering 
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because  you  cannot  be  expected  to  possess 
while  so  young  sufficient  self-reliance  to  think 
and  act  for  yourself,  in  defiance  of  the 
majority.  And  you  are  now  probably  re- 
moved from  those  who  were  ever  ready  to 
advise  and  aid  you  in  good.  K  you  have 
parents  in  whom  reserve  and  harshness  are 
unknown,  who  have  ever  consulted  your 
innocent  pleasures  and  wishes,  ever  welcomed 
you  home  whenever  holidays  occurred ;  who 
have  encouraged  your  progress,  pointed  out 
and  kindly  corrected  your  little  errors  ;  who 
have  ever  striven  to  impart  to  you  all  the 
instruction  their  own  powers  can  give,  and 
all  their  means  can  obtain  ;  who  have  endea- 
voured to  find  out  in  what  your  natural  bent 
consists  ; — let  the  remembrance  of  that  home, 
where  precepts  come  ever  in  the  most  en- 
gaging shapes,  induce  you  still  to  seek  and 
obtain  their  advice.  Let  them  have  your 
fullest  confidence. 

A  youth  having  such  friends,  such  supports 
during  his  growth  towards  manhood,  comes 
into  busy  life  with  the  parents'  experience 
and  his  own.  From  the  habits  of  freely  con- 
versing with  those  who  listen  to  him  with 
kindness,  but  without  partiality,  he  is  able  to 
look  at  subjects  in  different  ways,  and  to  esti- 
mate men  and  things  for  himself,  instead  of 
blindly  following  the  views  and  opinions  of 
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I118  oompftmoiis.  It  is  ^diffioolt  to  nideid 
him ;  lie  has  a  resomce  to  ftil  bade  upoB-^ 
friends  to  whom  he  can  witfti  oooifidatite  n^ 
part  his  thoag^its;  and  even  though  fhs^ 
do  not  possess  saperior  inteDects  and  aeqoMK 
ments,  still  this  ^eiy  act  of  oonftdaioe  ik4^ 
precious  thing.  If  you  have  no  sodi  ftknchl 
you  must  endeavour  to  think  and  «Dt  At 
yoursel£  A  few  words  to  those  wbo  an 
thus  left  to  themsdves  will  be  finind  a  KtttB 
further  on*  If,  however,  posUxve  ads  of 
oppression  and  coercion  are  used  by  odien 
to  make  you  fiSiare  sudi  amusements — Hymat 
feUow-workmates  are  notorioudy  immmJ 
you  have  the  (jip&m  of  dianging  your  poit 
tion  for  another.  It  is  not  a  step  to  be  re- 
commended when  it  can  be  avoided,  espe- 
cially in  some  descriptions  of  trade ;  but  the 
lasting  harm  which  even  one  thoroughly  bad 
character,  of  either  sex,  has  the  power  to 
inflict,  renders  it  sometimes  absolutely  need- 
fill  :  I  could  give  sad  examples  from  real  life 
of  this.  The  same  step  must  be  suggested  in 
case  of  actual  dishonesty  on  the  part  of  your 
employer ;  the  example  such  a  one  may  give 
to  a  youth,  of  shuffling,  unfair,  and  positively 
dishonest  dealing,  is  of  itself  sufficient  to 
depress  and  in  some  cases  (before  long)  over- 
come^all  honourable  and  worthy  feelings  that 
the  lad  may  poa^^^^,  ^.ud  all  the  good  influ- 
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ence  of  a  parent's  care  and  teaching.  As  an 
example,  I  have  chosen  an  extract  from 
"  Chambers's  Miscellany,"  already  alluded  to. 
It  must,  however,  be  remembered  that  the 
scene  is  placed,  many  years  ago,  in  France ; 
although  the  customs,  coinage,  &c.,  alluded  to 
are  unlike  our  own,  the  story  offers  a  fair 
illustration  of  the  temptations  to  dishonesty 
which  may  sometimes  be  placed  in  your  way 
by  employers,  head-workmen,  &c. 

In  the  shop  of  a  woollen  draper,  in 
Rheims,  an  apprentice  boy,  of  slender  ap- 
pearance  and  handsome  intelligent  features, 
stood  within  the  counter  poring  over  the 
pages  of  a  volume.  His  name  was  Baptiste — 
Jean  Baptiste  Colbert. 

^'  What  is  the  day  of  the  month  ?"  asked 
the  master  of  the  establishment,  a  thin, 
withered  old  man,  looking  up  from  his  green 
leathern  arm-chair,  at  the  farther  extremity 
of  the  shop,  and  addressing  Baptiste. 

"  The  30th  of  October,  1632,"  replied  the 
youth. 

"Right  as  to  the  day  and  month,  but 
wrong  as  to  the  year,"  replied  the  old  woollen 
draper,  briskly.  "This  is  1634,  and  that 
you  should  know,  for  you  are  fifteen  years 
old  this  year." 

"  So  I  should,  godfather ;  for  I  am  fond  of 
ciphering.  But,  at  the  moment  you  spoke, 
I  was " 
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^'  Oh^  I  see ;  reading,  as  usual.  I  am 
afraid  you  will  never  be  good  for  business. 
But  what  book  is  it  that  interests  you  so 
much  ?" 

"  Why,  sir,  I  am  reading  the  trial  of  the 
Duke  of  Montmorency." 

"  The  Duke  of  Montmorency !  What  have 
you  to  s^  to  him  ?  Here,  at  the  sign  of  The 
Golden  Fleece,  we  do  not  mind  such  things. 
All  we  have  to  do  is  to  sell  cloth." 

"  I  know  that,  sir,"  modestly  answered  the 
boy,  "  and  I  will  do  my  best,  1  am  sure." 

"  Well,  I  dare  say  you  will  by  and  by. 
However,  since  you  are  reading  about  the 
Duke  of  Montmorency,  pray  tell  me  what  he 
was  tried  for  ?" 

"  You  know,  sir,  when  Louis  XHI.  set  out 
from  Paris,  in  1629,  notwithstanding  the 
intense  cold  of  winter,  and  went  in  person  to 
assist  the  Duke  of  Nevers,  apd  defend  him- 
self against  the  claims  which  the  Duke  of 
Savoy  made  upon  Montferrat — " 

"  1  declare  the  little  fellow  is  bom  a  states- 
man ;  it  is  wonderful  how  he  strings  it  all 
together,"  said  the  old  linendraper,  looking 
up  at  the  youth,  whose  expression  of  earnest 
thought  seemed  little  suited  to  the  softness  of 
his  childish  features,  and  the  fair  silky  hair 
which,  as  was  the  custom  of  that  day,  fell  in 
large  curls  on  his  shoulders. 


army  of  tlie  Uuke  of  Savoy,  ; 
Spaniards  of  Ca^al,  seized  upon  P 
{according  to  tlie  treaty  made 
before)  put  the  Duke  of  Nevers  i 
of  the  duchy  of  Mantua ;  wlie 
title  of  '  The  deliverer  of  Italy,' 
with  the  Duke  of  Richelieu,  h 
brother  Gaston,  Duke  of  Orle:: 
volted,  with  many  other  nobles,  i 
others  the  Duke  of  Montmoren( 
stirred  up  Lower  Languedoc,  ( 
was  the  governor.  The  Dulte  wi 
taken  with  arms  in  his  hands  at  t 
Caatenandery,  and,  being  convici 
headed  by  the  order  of  the  Duke  ( 
at  Toulouse,  on  the  30th  of  Octol 
"  There  was  probably  in  all  th; 
the  Cardinal  de  Richelieu's  inti 
served  the  old  woollen  draoer.  ■ 
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cesser  was  Mazarin ;  and  if,  as  in  these  days 
of  cheap  literature  and  novels,  you  have  read 
of  these  characters  in  Dumas'  "Three  Mus- 
keteers," &c.,  at  least  follow  it  up  by  refer- 
ring to  French  history,  for  more  reliable 
information. 

"Ministers  are  too  arbitrary,  too  harsh, 
too  despotic,"  replied  Baptiste,  with  anima- 
tion ;  "  and  if  I  am  ever  prime  minister — " 

A  roar  of  laughter  from  the  old  woollen 
draper,  from  the  apprentice,  nay,  even  from 
the  shop-boy,  who  was  sweeping  the  front 
part  of  the  shop,  interrupted  poor  Baptiste, 
and  made  the  blood  mount  to  his  temples. 

"  There  are  no  longer  any  boys !"  cried 
the  head-porter,  Moline.  "There  are  no 
longer  any  boys." 

"  If—  you — are — ever — prime — minister," 
repeated  the  master  of  The  Golden  Fleece, 
drawling  out  each  syllable.  "But  do  me 
the  favour,  sir,"  he  added,  abruptly,  chang- 
ing his  tone,  "first  to  be  useful  in  your 
godfather's  shop,  and  learn  to  be  thankful 
for  obtaining  a  respectable  means  of  earning 
a  livelihood." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  godfather,  I  will 
endeavour  to  do  all  that  is  desired  of  me." 

"  Well,  well !  Lay  aside  your  book,  and 
take  this  invoice  to  M.  Cenani,  of  the  firm  of 
Cenani    and  Mazerani,  bankers,  of  Paris. 
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Now  set  off  to  the  banker's  and  show  him 
these  dothsy  to  make  hangings  for  a  oountiy 
house  he  has  purchased.  No.  1  doih  is 
marked  three  crowns  ayard.  No.  2  six  crowns^ 
No.  3  eight  crowns,  and  No  4  fifteen  crowns. 
It  is  dear  enough,  but  it  is  the  very  finest 
Saxony." 

'^ Shall  I  make  any  abatement?''  aaked 
Baptiste,  taking  a  card  of  patterns,  whfle 
Moline  tibie  porter  loaded  himself  with  some 
pieces  of  the  doth. 

'^  Abatement  ?  "  said  the  wooUen  draper. 
''No!  the  full  price  and  ready  moneyi 
remember." 

Baptiste,  followed  by  Moline,  set  off  to  the 
hotel  where  the  banker  Oenani  was  staying. 
x"  I  wish  to  see  M.  Cenani,"  said  Baptiste  to 
the  person  in  attendance. 

'^  The  first  staircase  on  the  left,  Nos.  8  and 
10,"  said  the  waiter.  And  still  followed  by 
Moline,  the  youth  knocked  at  the  door  to 
which  he  was  directed,  and  was  soon  ushered 
into  the  presence  of  a  very  young  man,  in  a 
dressing-gown  of  bright  green  damask,  richly 
flowered  with  red.  "I  come  firom  M. 
Certain,"  said  Baptiste,  bowing,  and  Moline 
placed  the  pieces  of  cloth  on  the  table. 

The  young  banker  merely  said  "  Let  me 
see,"  at  the  same  time  carelessly  approaching 
the    bales,    n^ivAv  Moline  eagerly  opened. 
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And  scarcely  looking  at  them,  as  he  touched 
each  piece  successively  with  his  fingers,  he 
put  one  aside.  "  I  like  this  best ;  what  is  its 
price  ?  " 

"Fifteen  crowns  a  yard,"  answered 
Baptiste.  Moline  made  a  grimace  which 
neither  seller  nor  buyer  remarked.  "  Very 
well,"  said  the  latter;  "it  is  for  making 
hangings  for  my  study  in  the  country.  How 
many  yards  are  there  in  this  piece  ?  " 

"Thirty  yards,"  said  Moline,  looking  at 
the  mark ;  "  and  if  you  wish  me  to  measure 
it  before  you,  sir ^" 

"  It  is  quite  unnecessary,  my  friend :  I 
may  trust  M.  Certain.  Thirty  yards  at 
fifteen  crowns  make  four  hundred  and  fifty 
crowns :  here  they  are."  And  going  with 
the  same  negligent  air  to  an  open  desk  he 
took  out  a  handful  of  money,  which  he  gave 
to  Baptiste.  "  Do  you  know  how  to  write, 
my  little  friend  ?  "  said  he. 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  the  young  apprentice, 
blushing  deeply,  so  mortified  was  he  by  the 
question. 

"  Well,  give  me  a  receipt." 

Baptiste  gave  the  required  receipt,  and 
took  the  money ;  Moline  made  up  the  other 
pieces  of  cloth :  both  then  bowed  and  retired. 
If  Baptiste  had  not  been  at  the  time  a  little 
absent  he  might  have  remarked,  when  he 
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reaeliad  tlie  ^traet^  that  his  oompaaum  was 
more  than  usaallj  jocosey  saying  as  much  as 
tfaiit  thej  had  had  a  good  day  s  woik«    • 

'' Well! ''  said  the  master  of  The  QMm 
Eleeoe,  as  Moline  threw  the  doths  nfioa  the 
oonnter,  '^  which  have  you  sold?  Toa  have 
made  no  mistake  I  hope,''  added  he^  ncftigiaeg 
aometUng  unusual  in  Moline's  locdosu  * 

•  ^  I  think  not^"  said  Bi^tiste,  qmiidty. 

** But  I  think  youhave,^  saidMoline,  wHM 
a  smile. 

'^ Do  ?pu  think  so,  Moline?  do  you  tfamk 
so?"  cned  the  old  woollen  draper,  ftyamining' 
thetixsfcsts.  **  If  you  have  made  a  miatalke^ 
you'  shall  go  and  ask  M.  Oenaai.  fbr  A0 
surplus  money ;  and  if  he  reftise  to  give*  i^ 
you  must  pay  it  out  of  your  wages.  No.  8 
IS  wanting ;  No.  3  is  worth  eight  crowns." — 

"Eight  crowns!  eight  crowns!"  said 
Baptiste,  astounded  ;  "  are  you  sure  of  that, 
godfather  ?  " 

"  Perhaps  you  would  like  to  make  out  that 
it  was  I  who  made  the  mistake.  I  tell  you 
No.  3  was  worth  eight  crowns.  I  am  half 
dead  with  fear.  I  will  lay  a  wager  that  the 
fellow  has  sold  it  for  six,"  said  the  old  woollen 
draper,  as  Moline  left  them  together. 

"  On  the  contrary,  godfather,  stupid  crea- 
ture that  I  am,  I  have  sold  it  for  fifteen ; 
but " 
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"Fifteen!  Fifteen!"  interrupted  the 
woollen  draper,  lowering  his  voice  to  a 
whisper,  and  trying  to  disguise  the  joy  which 
his  faltering  voice  alone  betrayed.  **  Fifteen ! 
then  you  are  a  clever  boy,  a  good  boy,  Bap- 
tiste;  you  will  make  your  way  one  day. 
Fifteen !  I  am  glad  that  I  stood  sponsor  for 
you !  Fifteen  crowns  for  a  piece  of  cloth  not 
worth  six !  Thirty  yards  at  fifteen  crowns 
instead  of  eight — seven  crowns  a  yard  profit ! 
thirty  yards,  two  hundred  and  ten  crowns — 
six  hundred  and  thirty  francs  profit.  Oh! 
happy  day ! " 

"  But,  godfather,  would  you  take  advan- 
tage ? ''  said  Baptiste,  drawing  back. 

"  Why,  what  does  it  matter  to  a  rich 
banker,  like  M.  Cenani,  so  that  he  is  satisfied," 
said  the  dishonest  shopkeeper ;  "  but  perhaps 
you  want  to  go  shares,  to  have  your  share  in 
the  sale.  Well,  that  is  fair.  Certainly,  I 
agree  to  let  you  have  something." 

"  Godfather,"  interrupted  the  boy,  taking 
up  his  hat,  "I  cannot  agree  to  any  such 
thing — I  will  go  to  the  gentleman  whom  I 
have  treated  so  badly,  to  beg  of  him  to  excuse 
me,  and  to  return  him  the  money  he  over- 
paid me." 

And  with  these  words  Baptiste,  who  had, 
while  speaking,  been  gradually  approaching 
the  street  door,  cleared  the  threshold  with  a 
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un^  jMHtsd,  and  rushed  out.  The  old 
wooHflQ  dl^^  stood  iu  amazement  and  wratli 
Bt  tfiia  tmforeaeeo  occurrence;  but  we  shall 
levre  bint  for  &  moment  to  follow  the  youth, 
v^gt  9960  £Mind  his  way  back  to  the  hotel  of 
SL  Couai.  "  Can  I  see  M.  Ceuaiii  ?  "  aaked 
tfeA  tnnfUflH  Baptista  «f  fts  y^et^Ht- 
iim»hn,  wlio  bad  opaned  tlte  door  ibr  Um'S-^ 
Cfurter  flf  an  hour  faefim.  -     y.'  'h 

■  "Heiavatyet^ne  osfc^  tmt  I  do-'wA'i 
fbmk^WB.aaQ  see  htm,"  rqitied  dta  vrittt- 
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r  of  TOO,  air,  to  let  me  eeeluKimiiWp'- 
dittaly/rHid  Bi^lista,  hia  loold  as  migAt  as  ^ 
his  tones;  ''atisabadlntelyQeoeBSsiflalm^'. 
flee  him." ' 

"  I  will  go  and  inquire,"  said  the  valet, 
strudE  with  the  boy's  appearance;  and  he 
opened  his  master's  door,  without  perc^ving ' 
that  Baptiste  had  closely  followed  him. 

"What  is  the  matter  Comtois?"  asked 
his  young  master,  without  turning  his  head, 
as  standm?  before  a  mirror  he  was  trying 
to  give  a  becoming  fold  to  the  frill  of  his 
shirt. 

"  It  is  the  youth  from  the  woollen  draper's, 
who  was  here  just  now,  who  wants  to  see 
you,  sir,"  replied  the  valet 

"  He  cannot  see  me  now,"  said  M.  Cenani. 
"My  sword,  Comtoia." 
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"  Oh  pray,  sir,  one  word,"  said  the  im- 
ploring voice  of  the  boy. 

"  What  brings  you  here  ?  What  do  you 
want  ?  I  paid  you  did  I  not  ?  "  asked  the 
banker,  turning  round  angrily,  "  Cannot  you 
see  I  am  engaged.     Go ! " 

But  with  the  fearlessness  which  is  given  by 
extreme  youth,  and  the  consciousness  of 
doing  right,  Baptiste,  instead  of  retiring, 
advanced  a  few  steps  into  the  room.  "  Sir," 
said  he  to  the  banker,  whose  astonishment  at 
his  boldness  for  a  moment  overcame  his  anger, 
"  I  have  imposed  upon  you — unintentionally 
it  is  true.^'  Then  taking  advantage  of  the 
surprise  his  words  created  he  stepped  up  to 
the  table,  and  emptying  the  money  out  of 
his  bag  on  to  the  table,  he  added,  "  Here  are 
four  hundred  and  fifty  crowns  the  same  you 
gave  me  just  now.  The  cloth  I  sold  you, 
instead  of  being  worth  fifteen  crowns  a  yard 
is  only  worth  eight.  Thirty  yards  at  eight 
crowns  make  only  two  hundred  and  forty : 
I  have  to  return  you  two  hundred  and  eight. 
Will  you  please  see  that  this  is  right  ?  " 

"  Are  you  sure  that  there  is  no  mistake, 
my  boy  ?  "  said  the  banker,  quickly  changing 
his  tone. 

"  You  have  the  piece  still,  sir ;  is  it  not 
marked  No.  3.'' 

"  It  is,"  said  the  valet,  going  to  examine. 
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"  The  No,  3  is  sold  at  eight  crowns,  sir.  I 
assure  yo II,"  repeated  the  boy,  "the  mistake 
was  my  own,  I  trust  you  will  pardon  my 
nideiiesa  in  thus  forcing  my  way  in  ;  but  I 
feared  you  were  leaving,  and  should  never 
have  forgiven  myself,"  and  he  was  about  to 
retire  with  a  bow. 

"  Stay,  stay  a  mouieut,"  cried  Cenani, 
stopping  Baptiste  as  he  was  leaving  the 
room,  "  you  must  have  seen  I  was  myself 
no  judge  of  eloth." 

"  I  can  assure  you,  sir,  that  this  piece  is 
not  worth  more  than  eight  crowns." 

Smihng  at  his  innocence,  the  young  banker 
continued,  "  And  you  might  have  easily  kept 
this  money  for  yourself." 

"  I  never  thought  of  such  a  thing,"  said 
the  young  apprentice. 

"  But  if  you  had  thought  of  it  ?"  again 
inquired  the  young  man. 

"  It  was  quite  impossible  such  a  tlung 
should  have  come  into  my  head.  I  might 
as  well  have  carried  off  all  that  you  have 
here."  And  an  ingenuous  smile  lighted  up 
the  countenance  of  the  boy. 

"  Suppose  I  were  to  make  you  a  present 
of  it — of  this  money  you  have  returned  to 
me  with  such  integrity?" 

"  But  what  right  have  I  to  do  it,  sir !  I 
could  not  take  vt,  air,"  said  the  youth 
embarrassed. 
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"  You  are  a  fine  fellow,  a  good,  honest 
boy,"  said  the  young  banker,  going  towards 
Baptiste,  and  taking  his  hand  in  both  his 
own,  "  What  is  yottr  name  ?" 

"  Jean  Baptiste  Colbert,''  replied  Baptiste 
modestly. 

"  And  how  old  are  you,  Baptiste  ?" 

"Fifteen,  sir." 

**  Colbert,  Colbert,"  repeated  M.  Cenani, 
as  if  endeavouring  to  recall  it  to  his  memory  ; 
"  are  you  related  by  any  possibility  to  the 
Colberts  of  Scotland  ?" 

"The  Castlehills — the  Scotch  barons  are  the 
ancestors  of  the  Scotch  and  French  Colberts, 
sir,  and  bear  the  same  arms." 

"  Then  how  comes  it  that  your  father,  their 
descendant — the  descendant  of  such  a  family 
— is  a  woollen  draper?" 

"My  father  is  not  a  woollen-draper,  sir; 
but  we  are  very  poor,  and  it  is  to  relieve  the 
femily  of  the  burden  of  supporting  me  that 
I  became  apprentice  to  my  godfather,  M. 
Certain." 

"  Ah !  Certain  was  the  name,  I  forgot," 
murmured  the  young  banker ;  "  poor  boy, 
so  much  that  is  noble  and  amiable !" 

"  Your  carriage  is  ready,  sir,"  said  the 
valet,  who  had  left  the  room  at  a  sign  from 
his  master,  re-appearing. 

The  young  banker  seemed  to  let  go  the 
hand  of  the  boy  with  regret.      He  wqv\U^ 
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have  liked  to  hate  prevafled  on  him  to  accept 
the  sum  lying  on  the  table,  but  he  did  iiot 
wiiah  to  call  up  again  a  bludi  of  shame  and 
mortification  upon  that 'noble  young  fiice. 
Hie  latter  feeling  prevailed,  for  he  contented 
himself  with  saymg,  **  We  shall  meet  again, 
Ba^tiste ;  we  snaU  meet  again."  And  with 
a  kmd  look  let  him  go. 

Baptiste  ran  down  the  staircase  of  the 
hotel,  and  was  turning  down  the  street^ 
when  he  was  seized  by  the  collar  with  a 
powerful  and  threatening  grasp.  It  was  that 
of  his  enraged  ^master.  All  remonstrances 
fix>m  the  poor  boy  were  in  vain.  M.  Certain 
was,  on  the  whole,  not  a  bad  man^  but  he 
was  greedy  of  money,  and  had  a  hasty  temp^, 
and  irritated  to  the  last  degree  at  the  money 
being  returned  he  abused  the  boy  in  a  frantic 
manner  for  having  done  so.  "Get  out  of  my 
sight  and  my  employment,"  he  concluded ; 
*'  and  follow  my  advice,  it  is  the  last  I  shall 
ever  give  you — never  come  within  the  reach 
of  cither  my  arm  or  my  tongue.  There  is 
my  blessing  for  you ;  take  it,  and  good-bye 
to  you." 

Baptiste  had  made  up  his  mind  to  bear  his 

master's  anger,  but  the  idea  of  his  dismissing 

him  had  now  for  the  first  time  entered  his 

head.    The  poor  lad  sorrowfully  bent  his  steps 

to  his  father's  \io\x^e.    It  was  seven  o'clock 
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in  the  evening  when  he  reached  it,  and  M. 
Colbert  was  seated  at  supper  with  his  wife 
and  youngest  son,  a  child  of  six  years  of  age, 
when  the  parlour-door  opened  and  the  youth 
entered.  A  ciy  of  astonishment  broke  from 
the  lips  of  both  father  and  mother,  alarmed 
by  the  confused  and  sorrowful  air  so  unusual 
in  the  boy. 

"  What  is  the  matter.  Why  have  you  left 
the  shop  on  a  week-day  ?  Is  M.  Certain  ill  ? 
Op  are  you — what  is  the  matter  V 

"I  have  been  dismissed  by  M.  Certain," 
said  the  young  apprentice  as  soon  as  the 
question  of  both  father  and  mother  allowed 
him  to  speak. 

M.  Colbert  looked  very  grave,  and  Madam 
Colbert's  anxiety  deprived  her  of  utterance. 
"  What  is  it  ?  have  you  done  wrong?"  asked 
his  father. 

"  I  will  leave  it  for  you  to  decide,  father,'' 
replied  Baptiste ;  "and  will  relate  to  you  all 
that  occurred :  but  I  do  not  think  that  I  have 
done  wrong,  although  I  feel  sorrow  to  appear 
before  you  like  this,  after  being  dismissed ; 
yet,  if  it  were  to  do  over  again,  I  would  act 
as  I  have  done." 

"  Go  on,  Baptiste,"  said  his  father,  while 
his  mother  looked  encouragingly  at  him,  and 
his  little  brother  blew  kisses  at  him.  He  told 
the  whole  simply  and  candidly,  without  a  word 
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of  exaggeration  or  of  reproach.  Indeed,  the 
good-natured  boy  seemed  to  seek  palliation 
for  his  godfather's  conduct,  which,  though 
hateful  to  his  own  feelings,  he  tried  to 
excuse. 

"  M.  Certain  is  so  fond  of  money,*'  said  he, 
"and  then,  as  a  tradesman,  perhaps  he  did 
not  understand  my  conduct.  If  one  may 
charge  a  profit  on  the  yard,  why  may  not 
one,  he  might  say,  charge  a  hundred  francs, 
if  one  can  get  it  ?" 

"My  dear  boy,"  said  M.  Colbert,  "you 
are  indeed  my  son;"  and,  he  added,  as  he 
pressed  the  boy  to  his  bosom,  "you  have 
behaved  well,  and  have  my  full  approbation." 

"Dear  Baptiste,"  said  his  mother,  "you 
have  indeed  acted  well.  You  shall  never 
return  to  that  man." 

"  I  cannot  remain  a  burden  to  you,  how- 
ever, observed  Baptiste,  seating  himself  by 
his  mother's  side. 

"  We  will  think  of  that  to-morrow,"  replied 
M.  Colbert ;  "  you  are  tired  and  hungry." 

"  Sir,"  said  the  solitary  servant  they  kept, 
entering  the  room  at  this  moment,  "a  gentle- 
man is  at  the  door  in  a  post-chaise  and  wants 
to  speak  to  you." 

"  His  name,  Jean  ?" 

"  He  says  that  you  do  not  know  him  ;  but 
he  is  very  awxiow'A  to  see  you." 
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.  "Ask  him  to  walk  up,  Jean/'  said  M. 
Colbert,  rising  from  table  to  meet  the  visitor. 

At  the  first  glance  of  the  stranger,  as  he 
entered  with  all  the  Parisian  air  of  fashion 
which  distinguished  him,  Baptiste  coloured 
deeply,  for  he  recognized  at  once  his  kind 
fiiend  the  young  banker. 

"  Sir,"  said  the  stranger,  bowing  to  Bap- 
tiste's  father,  and  stopping  to  bend  almost  to 
the  ground  before  Madame  Colbert,  "  I  beg  a 
thousand  pardons  for  thus  intruding ;  but  I 
leave  to-morrow,  and  business  in  Pans  admits 
of  no  delay.  I  am  M.  Cenani,  of  the  firm 
of  Cenani  and  Mazerani,  of  Paris." 

"  In  what  can  I  serve  you,  sir,''  asked  M. 
Colbert,"  offering  a  chair  to  the  stranger,  who 
seated  himself. 

"  This  youth  is,  I  believe,  your  son,"  in- 
quired the  young  banker,  taking  Baptiste  by 
tiie  hand,  who  blushed  yet  more  deeply. 

''  Yes,  sir,  thank  God." 

"  You  have  cause  to  thank  God,  sir ;  the 
boy  acted  this  morning  in  a  truly  noble 
manner." 

"  Only  as  he  ought,  sir,  only  as  he  ought," 
said  Madame  Colbert  hastily,  fearing  that  her 
son  might  be  rendered  proud  of  having  done 
his  duty. 

"  But  I  think  you  probably  hardly  know 
the  whole,  madam :   Baptiste  I  suspect  has 
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not  told  you  the  whole.  I  called  at  M. 
Certain's  lor  a  fiirther  piece  of  cloth,  and  in 
his  absence  was  informed  by  the  shopman, 
who  had  overheard  it,  what  delighted  me  more 
than  all  that,  your  boy,  madam,  was  offered 
a  share  if  he  aivided  it  with  his  master,  and 
at  the  risk  of  deeply  offending  him  he  at 
once  refused;  the  temptation  was  no  small 
one. 

"  Quite  right,  excellent !  my  dear  boy," 
said  Madame  Colbert,  with  happy  pride — "he 
did  not  mention  this ; "  while  his  father  looked 
with  all  a  father's  approbation  upon  his  son. 

"  I  am  aware  that  for  this  conduct  your 
boy  has  been  dismissed  from  M.  Certain^s, 
and  on  that  account  I  determined  to  come 
here  this  evening,  and  to  ask  you,  since  you 
have  suffered  your  son  to  enter  into  trade,  if 
it  would  suit  you,  to  place  him,  honest  and 
honourable  as  he  is,  in  our  banking-house. 
In  time  such  a  boy  will  make  his  fortune — 
I  tell  you,  madam,  he  will  make  his  fortune," 
he  added  with  emphasis. 

Baptiste,  when  he  understood  the  banker's 
intention,  said  quietly,  "  But,  sir,  I  shall  then 
have  to  leave  my  parents.  I  would  rather 
not  make  a  fortune  if  I  am  to  leave  them.'^ 

''  But  Baptiste,"  said  his  father,  seriously, 
but  tenderly,  '^  we  are  very  poor  ;  I  have 
already  regretted  having  had  to  place  you  in 
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such  an  obscure  sphere.  Since  this  kind 
gentleman  has  appreciated  you  so  far  as  to 
take  this  trouble  to  seek  for  you,  he  deserves 
our  fullest  confidence.  It  may  prove  the 
turning  point  in  your  life.  Bear  with  me, 
sir,  but  in  entrusting  the  boy  to  your  care 
I  give  you  the  flower  of  our  family.  In  the 
great  city  where  you  are  going,  oh !  watch 
over  him,  as  a  brother.  And,  Baptiste,  my 
boy,  go  with  this  gentleman,  listen  to  his 
advice  and  follow  it,  and  as  you  have  hitherto 
done  ever  remember  your  duty.'' 

It  was  a  sorrowml  parting.  Baptiste's 
young  heart  sank  at  the  thought  of  leaving 
that  home  where  every  spot  recalled  some 
pleasure  of  his  childhood's  sports,  and  of  losing 
the  advice  and  confidence  of  his  fond  parents. 
Even  down  to  old  Jean  there  were  subjects 
for  sorrow.  He  had  never  left  home,  and 
knew  nothing  of  the  world  he  was  soon  to 
be  plunged  in.  But  on  the  morrow,  thanks 
to  the  natural  buoyancy  of  his  age,  the  change 
of  scene  and  place,  and  the  kindness  of  his 
new  friend — who  had  from  the  first  taken  so 
great  a  fondness  for  the  boy — Baptiste  felt 
a  new  life  spring  within  nim,  as  he  was 
whirled  along  in  the  comfortable  travelling 
carriage,  with  his  young  and  cheerful  com- 
panion. Having  arrived  at  Paris,  young 
Colbert  found  himself  in  a  new  world.    All 

XX 


was  beautifbl  and  deUghtfiiL  But  in  epte 
cdT  an,  his  good  sense  caused  him  to  punme 
dfligenibrim  duties  his  kind-hearted  ea^doycr 

Ere  to  nim.  Wifli  eyes  and  ears  open  to  aU 
heard  or  saw,  he  closely  adhmd  to  fail 
occupation  as  bank  derk,  at  the  house  of 
Messrs*  Cenani  and  Jkbyerani  £hr  his  dili^ 
gence  and  general  ddU  he  qpeediqr  rose  in 
estimaticm*  No  accounts  baffled  hfesiTutbrr. 
He  mastered  the  details  of  his  professkm  whfle 
etill  ayouth ;  and  on  attaining  early  manhood 
he  mi^t  haye  been  j^ronounoed  a  fluxrcMgh 
financi^*  Tbe  most  miportant  duties  were 
^ntrurted  to  him ;  aiul  at  lei^^th  he  obtained 
the  object  of  his  great  ambition,  tiie  offioe  <^ 
traTellelr  for  the  &m. 

Follow  him,  my  young  readers,  in  his 
history,  as  the  boy,  once  in  the  woollen- 
draper's  shop,  rose  step  by  step  to  the 
highest  pinnacle  of  earthly  greatness  and 
glory.  Amongst  it  all,  he  never  forgot  his 
parents.  He  provided  for  his  four  brothers 
valuable  appointments — one  had  a  lieutenancy 
in  the  regiment  of  Navarre ;  and  his  father  was 
created  a  baron.  It  was  of  this  able  minister 
— forColbert  did  become  a  minister — Cardinal 
Mazarin,  dying,  said  to  Louis  XIV.,  "  I  owe 
everything  to  you,  sire ;  but  I  think  that  I 
acquit  myself,  in  some  degree,  in  giving  your 
Majesty  Colbett/'     And  Louis  XIV.  appro- 
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ciated  Colbert's  merits  so  highly  that  he 
created  him  Comptroller-General  of  Finance. 
It  was  he  who  established  the  glass-works  in 
the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine,  also  the  celebrated 
Gobelin  manufactory  in  1667.  In  short,  you 
cannot  go  a  small  distance  in  Paris  without 
finding  a  trace  of  the  grfeat  Colbert — of  the 
glories  of  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.,  who,  if  he 
had  only  followed  Colbert's  peaceful  policy, 
would  not  have  failed  to  realize  solid  benefits 
for  France. 

Colbert  died  the  6th  September,  1683, 
sixty-three  years  of  age,  after  a  career  as 
useral  as  it  was  brilliant ;  and  you  must  ever 
remember  that  his  first  step  in  distinction  was 
an  act  of  Jionour  and  honesty. 

I  give  the  whole  tale  to  you  because  it  is 
true  ;  here  is,  at  least,  no  fiction.  Although 
the  scenes  have  long  since  passed  away,  and 
such  a  course  of  events  in  the  life  of  a  boy 
occurs  but  once  in  a  thousand  instances,  still 
it  should  exercise  a  good  influence  over  your 
mind — a  resolve  to  do  right.  Your  future 
destiny  is  in  God's  hands,  it  is  not  left  to 
chance ;  be  true  to  His  teaching,  and  to  what 
is  noble  and  good, — stand  by  this,  and  He 
will  stand  by  you. 

Returning,  from  this  digression,  to  daily 
habits  ;  I  have  alreadjr  spoken  of  the  use  of 
tobacco  and  strong  drmk  by  mere  boys  and 
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ydmiff  men.  I  do  not  ex^eet  yon  wili  be 
ctti^ely  disemaded  fr<»n  Qimr  use,  hiat  widi 
iM?erin6les8  to  mention  the  subject 

I  oomld  not>  without  gmnj^  out  of  mjr  mo^ 
vbice,  treat  upon  the  damaging  eflfects  ymA 
the  use  of  tobacco  and  strong  drinkef^  nrfaen 
early  made  ahabit,  slowly  but  sorely  prodhioei 
on  the  whole  bemg — ^mind,  brain,  tenmer^ 
and  body.  But  show  me  a  youth,  aniveS  at 
early  manhood,  who  has  tor  years  betfi  in 
their  habitoal  use,  and  another  who,  in  aiddi*' 
tion  to  enthre  abstinence  from  these  ii^afiom 
stimuhnts,  has  adh^^  to  tJie  daily  habifai  I 
have  recommended,  and  no  ftar&«p  wdrd 
from  me  will  be  needfbL 

Look  at  them  for  yourself.  Which  gives 
most  promise  of  a  healthy,  virtuous,  cheerful, 
and  happy  life  ?  One  in  the  first  strength 
of  early  manhood  and  vigour ;  the  other  with 
spirits  tainted,  the  early  freshness  of  faculties 
and  perceptions  already  partially  dimmed — a 
foretaste,  however  slight,  of  hngering  and 
premature  decay. 

Cleanliness  in  your  case  is  more  needed 
than  in  any  other;  read  over  the  rules  already 
given  on  this  point,  and  say  if  your  daily 
work,  let  it  be  what  it  may,  in  the  whole  range 
of  all  possible  occupations  (with  one  excep- 
tion), renders  such  rules  impossible  for  your 
daily  fulfilmenl. 
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The  exception  I  allude  to  is  the  one  of  the 
poor  boys  still  emplOTed  by  the  masters  in 
cleaning  chimneys.  It  is  no  less  than  con- 
signing a  boy  to  a  life  of  disease  and  misery 
and  degradation  ;  and  how  any  youth  can  be 
found  willingly  to  continue  such  an  employ- 
ment, when  able  to  choose  for  himself,  it  is 
difficult  to  understand.  A  boy  forced  early 
to  be  out  in  the  cold  winter  mornings,  almost 
naked,  to  follow  this  profession,  and  still  to 
ascend  flues  which  the  machine  can  never  be 
constructed  to  clean  effectually,  is  to  me  the 
saddest  sight  our  English  towns  can  produce. 

In  regard  to  diet,  what  can  you  expect 
the  freshly  killed,  half-cooked  meat  many  of 
the  young  in  the  workshops  will  hastily 
swallow,  amidst  the  dirt  of  the  hot,  close,  un- 
healthy workshops  will  result  in  ; — what  can 
you  expect  the  habit  of  constant  neglect  of 
all  personal  cleanliness,  and  the  ill-ventilated, 
close,  sleeping  apartment  will  occasion ; — 
what  effect,  but  to  shorten  life  ?  Yet  with 
a  little  energy  you  may  remedy  every  one  of 
those  evils  ;  a  window  in  the  shop  you  work 
in  left  very  slightly  open,  and  the  same 
attention  to  the  sleeping-room,  and  the  daily 
habit  I  have  recommended  in  a  previous 
chapter,  will  secure  you  from  most  of  the 
evils  spoken  of — your  own  ingenuity  should 
provide  for  the  rest.     As  God's  call  in  your 
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case  h  probabjtjr  to  s^lnre  fiim  Irf  ^ia  a^lhne 
life,  by  Jabaaniig  nMtA'if  with  your  lumdal 
rather  timn  tadn^  the  xhiiidp  the  strragth^ 
io^ctjtmr  body,  keeping  it  ia  perfeet  health^ 
and  rendering  it  aetiye  aind  eaisamg,  is 
eflMdally  your  duty. 

T <nir  snecesfl  and  the  happiftew  cf  ypat 
Ibtare  home  must  depaid  upon  the  ft^^ 
eervation  of  your  health.  Be  determaied 
to  be  a  first-nte  hand  iH'  your  pro&aaksai^ 
whatev^  it  m«y  be ;  nerer  rest  tau  yoa  m» 
comddei^  a  di&r&t  worldoitii.  Owam^  m» 
older  than  yourself^  ^aH  mu)6eed  hi  centaoi 
proeei^Bes,  Why  canndt  ^j^?  E^  on  tiS 
you  have  mastoid  the-dimculty.  Bicfitnemhert 
that  many  have  raised  thiamselves  from  boys 
in  our  workshops  to  successful  business  men. 
I  could  with  a  little  pains  obtain  very  many 
such  instances ;  but  in  our  large  towns  they 
are  innumerable^ — you  will,  indeed,  notice 
such  cases  in  your  own  experience  every 
year.  But  mark  how  few  have  been  thus 
successful  in  defiance  of  good  habits,  of  in- 
dustry, and  the  qualities  I  have  endeavoured 
to  present  to  your  mind.  "  Self  Help,"  by 
Mr.  Smiles,  will  give  you  more  distinct 
examples.  Sir  Walter  Scott  was  a  copying 
clerk — "  it  made  his  evenings  of  study  all  the 
more  sweet."  John  Britten,  the  author, 
came  shoeless  and  ^ewmka^s  to  London,  and 
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would  diligently  read  at  book-stalls.     Bewick 
began  painting  on  a  cottage  wall,  with  chalk ; 
Wilkie,  on  a  barn  door,  with  a  burnt  stick  ; 
Rittenhouse,  the  astronomer,  first  calculated 
eclipses  on  the  handle  of  his  plough. 
.  As  to  industry,  Newton  wrote  his  "  Chrono- 
logy" fifteen  times  before  he  was  satisfied 
with    it.     Gibbon    wrote   his  memoir  nine 
times.     Montesquieu  said  of  one  part  of  his 
writings,  "  You  will  read  it  in  a  few  hours, 
but  I  assure  it  cost  me  labour   which   has 
whitened  my  hair."     Hunter  only  slept  four 
hours,  and  one  hour  after  dinner :  his  rule 
through  life  was  "  to  deliberately  consider, 
before    I   commence,  whether   the  thing  is 
practicable,  if  not,  I  abandon  it ;  if  it  is,  I 
begin,  and  once  begun,  I  never  stop  till  the 
thing  is  done, — to  this  rule  I  owe  my  suc- 
cess."    How  preferable  is  any  pursuit  thus 
carried  out,  to  sitting  the  long  summer  even- 
ings with  the  pipe,  as  youths  may  be  seen  to 
do ;    though    very  many    of   them   possess 
naturally  a  taste  for  something  useful  —how 
much  better  if  they  could  be  roused  to  com- 
mence.    I  am  aware  that  even  aspiring  and 
energetic  youths,  who  set  out  with  a  deter- 
mination to  rise,  and  who,  beginning  under 
disadvantages,  still  nobly  look  forwards,  will 
find  their  means  scarcely  adequate  to  fiir- 
nishing  the  books  and  implements  requisite 
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fop  their  favourite  pursuit,  whatever  it  may 
be.  The  institutions,  however,  of  Liverpool 
ttnd  Birmingham  are  examples  how  this  may 
be  remedied.  And  not  only  are  employers, 
in  many  instances,  now  willing  to  close  their 
shops  at  seven  in  the  evening,  but  some  cave 
is  now  taken  that  proper  books,  &c.,  are 
accessible  to  those  they  employ. 

To  conclude,  allow  me  to  address  a  word  to 
fliose  who  have  not  had  the  advantage  of  a 
happy  home,  and  wlio  have  been  neglected 
in  early  life.  Sad,  indeed,  is  your  lot,  who — 
not  from  God's  providence,  remember,  but 
from  the  errors  and  sins  of  others — ^have  had 
your  lot  cast  in  early  life  in  scenes  of  irreli- 
^on,  unkindness,  and  often  in  open  sin.  In- 
stead of  Bugh  parents  as  those  of  younc 
Colbert,  to  encourage  in  you  all  that  is  good 
and  right,  the  standard  of  right  and  wrong 
you  have  had  placed  before  you  may  have 
been  base  and  mean  ;  the  earliest  impressions 
and  precepts  you  have  received,  selfish  and  low. 

You  will  ask  "  What  could  I  do  ; — who 
taught  me  better  ?"  "  How,"  you  may  a^, 
"  can  I  do  otherwise  than  fall  back  upon  the 
society  of  those  of  the  same  age,  who,  let 
them  be  ignorant  and  sinftil,  are,  at  least  in 
their  way,  kindly  companions,  and  have  much 
in  common  with  me  ?" 

I  know  lYiat  you.  have  much  reason   for 
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what  you  say;  but,  alas!  who  does  not  see 
the  result  of  such  society  in  youth, — in  the 
folly,  the  conceit,  the  coarseness  of  thought 
ana  language  of  the  groups  of  young  men  in 
our  streets,  soon,  alas !  to  become  fathers 
themselves,  whose  language,  as  one  passes, 
causes  one  to  blush  to  be  supposed  to  under- 
stand it.  I  cannot  dwell  upon  the  conduct 
of  your  parents  with  the  severity  they 
deserve;  a  time  will  come  when  they  will 
feel  for  themselves  what  they  have  done.  It 
is  useless  to  tell  you  to  honour  and  obey 
those  whom  to  honour  is  impossible,  and  to 
obey  would  be  confessedly  sinful;  but  I 
would  remind  you  who  are  thus  situated, 
brought  up  more  or  less  without  religion  of 
any  kind,  of  the  value  and  blessing  of  reli- 
gious teaching  in  the  Sabbath-school. 

You  will  learn  there,  before  it  is  too  late — 
before  you  have  lost  all  faith  in  the  wisdom 
and  goodness  of  others,  of  those  to  whom  in 
early  life  we  naturally  look  for  both — you 
will  learn  to  know  another  parent  of  infinite 
goodness.  You  will  learn  that  if  your  lot 
excites  desires  for  a  happier  life  to  be  in  store 
for  you,  on  the  part  of  your  teachers — too 
often,  alas!  selfish  and  sinful  themselves — 
that  there  is  One  who  looks  upon  you  not 
with  severity  and  anger,  but  with  an  interest 
and  a  love  not  to  be  expressed  in  words.     Be 
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therefore  in  the  regular  habit  of  attending 
the  Sabbath-school ;  the  good  obtained  from 
it  commences  with  early  boyhood,  and  as  you 
grow  up  there  are  adult  classes  suited  for 
further  instruction. 

I  know  that  vast  numbers  of  the  youths  in 
your  position  never  attend  divine  worship, 
indeed  there  are  many  things  which  render  it 
somewhat  unlikely  that  they  should.  Attend- 
ing divine  worship  may  be  seen  a  fair  sprink- 
ling of  the  middle-aged  and  elderly  of  both 
sexes ;  but  where  are  the  youths  of  the  con- 
gregation, those  between  twelve  and  twenty 
years  of  age?  A  very  solemn  question, 
when  you  consider  that  this  is  the  time  of 
life  when  the  character  takes  its  tone  for  time 
and  for  eternity. 

The  affections  are  then  most  susceptible, 
the  fancy  the  brightest;  the  opinions  on 
morals,  and  religion,  and  daily  practice,  are 
then  generally  formed.  What  you  are  in 
early  manhood  you  will  probably  remain. 
But  if  the  reason  of  your  non-attendance  at 
divine  worship  is  that  the  harangues  of  the 
pulpit  shoot  over  your  head,  that  you  are  un- 
accustomed to  the  service  and  therefore  ill  at 
ease,  that,  in  a  word,  the  whole  is  beyond 
your  sympathy  and  comprehension, — then  the 
Sabbath-school  meets  your  need.  There  you 
are  ever  sure  oi!  ?v.u  easy  ready  welcome,  the 
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seats  are  free,  and  a  teacher  willing  to  do  his 
utmost  to  interest  and  instruct  you,  and  re- 
ceive you  kindly  amongst  others  of  your 
own  class. 

You  will  meet  with  the  same  blessed  truths 
from  him  ;  but  you  need  not  fear  the  lengthy 
discourse,  the  orthodox  divisions  under  three 
heads,  the  "  words  of  course  '^  heard  so  often 
that  the  mind  actually  wearies  with  hearing 
them,  while  the  heart  and  affections  remain 
untouched,  which  the  pulpit  (although  there 
are  many  exceptions)  too  often  has  alone  to 
offer  to  the  young. 

But,  presuming  that  your  Sabbath-school 
teacher  is  what  fancy  pictures  him,  how  much 
may  be  done  to  overcome  the  prejudices  you 
have  gained,  through  neglect  and  evil  educa- 
tion, towards  all  that  would  lead  you  to  life  and 
peace.  How  truly  comes  from  the  mouth  of 
the  youthful  teacher,  or,  if  unuttered,  tacitly 
understood,  words  like  these — '*  You  cannot 
say  that  you  see  in  me  an  interested,  morose, 
and  grave  minister,  who,  placed  by  age  and 
position  out  of  all  sympathy  with  yourself, 
looks  down  from  a  serene  height  upon  sins  to 
which  his  circumstances  and  age  do  not 
tempt  him,  and  on  the  ignorance  which  his 
own  education  does  not  allow  him  to  under- 
stand. I  am  occupied,  like  yourself,  busily 
through  the  day;    my  occupations  are  uot 
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dissimilar  to  your  own,  your  difficulties  and 
temptations  are  often  mine  also:  the  same 
youthful  blood  flows  in  me  as  in  you ;  the 
same  youthful  fancies,  and  desires,  and 
passions  dance  in  my  bosom  as  in  yours.  So 
that  when  I  would  endeavour  to  employ  the 
superior  advantages  I  have  enjoyed  for  your 
service, — ^when  I  would  persuade  you  to  let 
us  come  together  to  the  same  dear  Saviour, 
and  to  walk  together  in  that  path  of  service 
and  love  to  Him  which  alone  will  lead  us  to 
eternal  life  and  happiness — I  cannot  be  de- 
siring anything  unnatural  or  beyond  your 
years  and  understanding.  No.  I  am  almost 
as  much  a  boy  as  yourself;  as  liable,  alas ! 
to  temptation  as  you  are ;  as  fond  of  seeing 
all  that  is  to  be  seen  and  enjoyed  as  yourself 

Your  chief  difficulty  will  be  in  obtaining 
an  efficient  and  good  teacher ;  but  if  you  are 
not  at  first  successful  few  teachers  will  be  un- 
willing, if  you  express  a  desire,  to  get  you 
transferred  to  another  class  for  which  you 
entertain  a  partiality,  and  either  obtain 
another  in  exchange  or  fill  up  your  place  with 
a  new  comer. 

You   feel   that  you  can   receive   religious 

education  from  one  teacher  more  than  from 

another ;  and  as  this  is  the  great  object  of 

your  attending  the  school,  every  true  teacher 

^U  allow  no  ^m^W  trifling  considerations  of 
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self-esteem,    or  routine,   to   stand  in   your 

way. 

feut  when  you  have  met  with  a  teacher 
worthy  of  your  affection  and  confidence, 
resolve  to  assist  him  as  much  as  possible,  by 
a  quiet  and  respectfiil  manner,  and  by  good- 
humoured  docility.  I  urge  the  advantages 
of  the  Sunday-school  the  more  upon  your 
attention,  because  I  believe  that  the  years  of 
attendance  at  the  Sabbath-school  very  often 
form  the  turning  point  to  good  in  a  boy's  life. 

I  have  repeatedly  noticed  how  this  is  con- 
firmed in  the  saddest  experience  which  can 
fall  to  the  lot  of  any — ^that  of  a  young  man 
being  condemned  to  an  early  death  for  the 
murder  of  another. 

I  have  several  cases  from  actual  and  recent 
experience  of  this.  In  an  account  furnished 
by  a  minister  who  visited  the  young  man 
before  the  execution,  it  is  noticed — "The 
Holy  Spirit  strove  with  him  in  those  days, 
and  he  felt  that  he  *ought  to  pray ;  he  felt 
disposed  to  pray  morning  and  evening,  but 
he  by  degrees  neglected  the  Sunday-school, 
and  fell  into  bad  habits."  This  young  man 
died  at  an  age  of  twenty-two ;  he  was  induced 
to  commit  the  crime  merely  from  a  fit  of 
jealousy  towards  a  young  girl  who  had  re- 
fused his  advances. 

In  another  case  the  murderer,   cool  and 
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hardened,  to  the  last,  without  showing  the 
slightest  ayinptom  of  feeling,  of  hope,  or  of 
fear,  yet  told  the  good  man  who  went  to 
visit  hmi  the  night  before  he  was  executed, 
that  in  his  youth,  many  years  before,  iu 
London,  he  had  been  acquainted  with  a  pious 
young  man,  and  for  a  short  time,  while  with 
him,  was  under  good  impressions ;  but  when 
he  left  London  (he  left  his  master  when  fifteen, 
and  went  to  sea)  he  mixed  with  other  com- 
pany, and  these  impressions  wore  off.  How 
do  such  eases  as  these  show  how  much  your 
conduct  and  conversation  may  influence  for 
good  your  young  companions.  Through  all 
those  years  of  crime  and  sin  which  ended  at 
length  in  his  execution,  through  all  the 
scenes  he  had  witnessoil.  thii^  man,  though 
now  without  hope  or  feeling,  had  never  for- 
gotten the  good  and  loving  youth — no  doubt 
a  fellow-apprentice,  a  shopmate — he  had 
known  in  London.  Few  seem  to  pass  their 
early  years  withoHt  sofiie  religioos  impres- 
sions. 

I  have  already  spoken  of  pessing  the  Sab- 
bath ;  I  do  not  ask  you  to  attend  the  school 
more  than  once  on  that  day,  but  to  make  a 
resolve  to  allow  nothing  to  keep  you  from 
doing  so  regularly.  In  your  case  a  country 
ramble  will  be  healthful  and  refreshing  to 
you,  aft«r  "Cant  -wotI*.  of  the  past  week.    I  am 
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aware  that  in  some  towns  a  walk  of  nearly 
two  miles  is  needful,  before  you  can  reach 
the  country  ;  this  is  a  great  evil,  it  is  readily 
admitted;  and  efforts  are  being  made  to 
secure  parks,  See.,  and,  by  cheap  trains,  to 
afford  you  opportunities  of  occasionally  leav- 
ing the  town,  for  a  time,  behind. 
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And  now,  my  dear  young  reader,  I  must 
bid  you  adieu !  In  all  that  I  have  said  of 
advancement  and  acquirements  there  is  some- 
thing wanting.  The  object  of  ambition  once 
gained,  the  mind  craves  for  something  more ; 
the  possession  acquired  in  no  way  dulls  or 
satisfies  the  longing  for  greater  increase  ;  the 
pleasures  and  amusements  of  life  become 
tame  and  wearisome,  and  what  once  gave 
pleasure,  as  age  advances,  can  do  so  no 
longer ;  the  longest  life  is  as  nothing  when 
it  has  passed,  for  the  soul  is  insatiable,  im- 
mortal ! 

You  cannot  give  way  to  any  selfish  appe- 
tite, without  feeling  a  sense  of  degradation  ; 
and  he  who  sinks  in  this  way  will  begin  one 
day  to  despise  himself. 

But  make  God  the  object  of  life,  and  you 
will  not  fall  thus.  You  need  a  principle 
which  will  lead  you  to  be  active  in  His  cause, 
and  for  the  good  o^  o\}ci^\'e^. 
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Secure  this,  and  you  will  not  sin  as  you 
now  do. 

You  can  act  but  a  few  years  upon  earth,  at 
most.  Between  every  rising  and  setting  sun 
multitudes  drop  into  eternity.  Your  own 
turn,  you  know,  must  come  shortly.  No- 
thing but  such  a  life  will  secure  your  true 
interests. 

You  may  determine  to  be  rich,  and  yet  die 
a  poor  man. 

You  may  long  for  distinction,  for  the  ap- 
plause of  others,  and  yet  die  solitary,  alone, 
and  almost  unknown.  The  objects  of  your 
ambition,  those  objects  upon  which  your 
happiness  depends,  if  unaccompanied  with 
God's  blessing,  must  fade  from  you. 

But  not  so,  if  you  live  to  Him.  The  first 
eflfort  must  ever  be  with  yourself.  Try  to  over- 
come that  temper  so  unholy,  so  irritjable,  and 
you  will  find  He  will  give  you  strength. 
Try  to  rise  above  that  selfish  disposition,  ever 
grasping  after  self-gratification,  self-acquisi- 
tion ;  and,  if  you  do  it,  in  order  to  live  a 
nobler  life  to  God,  you  shall  not  try  in  vain. 
Every  effort  which  was  ever  made,  the  world 
over,  for  the  good  of  man,  sprang  from  such 
a  life  as  this.  If  the  mind  of  man  shall  ever 
be  raised  from  its  debasement — if  the  ignorant 
and  vicious  are  to  be  instructed — if  the  intel- 
lectual and  moral  character  of  mankind  is  to 
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be  raised, — if  knowledge,  human  and  divine,  is 
to  go  abroad, — the  youth  of  our  country  have 
a  great  and  blessed  work  to  do. 

Never  did  young  men  approach  the  stage 
of  action  under  circumstances  more  interest- 
ing,— a  state  of  the  world  which  demands  a 
holy  and  pious  heart,  a  disciplined  and  culti- 
vated mind,  and  a  love  for  truth  and  right 
which  nothing  can  quench. 

We,  as  young  men,  stand  upon  ground 
bought  with  hardships,  tears,  and  prayers; 
we  enjoy  a  freedom,  and  institutions,  pur- 
chased by  the  toil  and  blood  of  our  fore- 
fathers. 

The  glorious  dawn  of  the  reformation  has 
ripened  into  day;  every  one  has  the  best 
possible  opportunity  of  doing  good  or  harm. 
We  live  in  a  day  and  in  a  nation  where  a 
good  education  is  a  passport  to  influence, 
respectability,  and  position. 

Your  influence  and  aid  are  needed  by  the 
teeming  busy  millions  of  this  land,  to  aid  in 
the  cause  of  virtue,  and  knowledge,  and  reli- 
gion. You  may  say,  ''What  are  others  to 
me  ?" — but,  if  you  live  to  yourself  alone,  you 
will  die  to  yourself  alone. 

Have  you  not  yourself  noticed  how  slightly 
such  a  character  is  regarded,  how  soon  his 
remembrance  is  passed  away  and  obliterated  ? 
When  the   momew^aiYN  e-uviosity  which   has 
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been  aroused  by  his  removal  has  subsided — 
the  few  questions  of  interest  asked  and 
answered — how  complete,  how  entire  is  the 
apathy,  the  forgetfulness,  felt  towards  him, 
whose  grave  is  left  to  solitude  and  decay ! 
The  busy  tide  of  daily  life,  its  cares,  its  joys, 
its  interests,  flow  on  as  before ;  yet  he  whose 
name  will  soon  be  forgotten  once  shared  the 
same  feelings,  possessed  the  same  capacities, 
as  yourself.  The  opportunity  which  you  now 
enjoy  was  once  his  own. 

But  if  you  resolve  to  live  for  God,  and 
serve,  and  honour,  and  endeavour  to  advance 
the  cause  of  His  Son  Jesus  Christ,  immor- 
tality and  an  endless  life  lie  open  to  your 
view. 

You  will  in  this  cause  find  real  friends  to 
cheer  you  on  in  every  worthy  enterprise, 
who  mil  encourage  you  when  your  spirits 
fail,  who  will  share  your  burdens  and  rejoice 
in  your  success:  how  dififerent  to  the  cold- 
ness, and  selfishness,  and  indiflference,  which, 
when  adversity  comes,  are  all  the  worldling 
ever  feels  towards  you  !  You  come  forward 
with  the  history,  the  experience  of  all  nations 
before  you — tens  of  thousands  are  already 
before  you  ;  but  you  have  faculties  and  capa- 
citieg  which  are  not  the  less  in  request,  and 
which  cannot  be  dispensed  with,  and  there 


10  ^robdbly  a  wcHEk  Ibr  €k>a  wk&dh'yM  tbw 
am  randar  to  Biiii.  '^^ 

AouHigBt  tiMfle  tttonnnds  mm' tA— il 
iptmid  be  flto  to  dfioy  ft;  bttt  midi  iMsif 
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yon,  BO  tbat  yodi  are  bat  ftiAM  to  Sun. 
Evcnry  siii  joa  sabdiie  win  gife  yoa  new 
flftrei]^^  end  -  happiDMi ;  efeiy  tenqptaticNi 
you  recB^t  will  grre  yon  inoraeaed  freedom 
and  joy ;  no  tear  yoa«aiay  died  far  yoarsdf 
or  o&mi^dKi^^  SataiiyCan  paai 

unnoticed  hv  Him;  no  sigh  you  cannot 
repreasi  will  rail  to  reack  Hie  ear. 
'  Alftonj^  tbeni  my  dear  yoimg  reader,  the 
life  I  have  endeavoiured  to  recommend  to  you ; 
give  your  powers,  your  &culties,  your  energies, 
your  heart  to  Him. 

Bright  and  glorious  will  the  day  then  open 
before  you ;  Tmite  and  fiill  the  field  that  you 
may  labour  in ;  and  your  reward  will  be 
greater  than  any  words  can  express,  or  than 
you  can  either  ask  or  desire.  We  feel  a  little  of 
the  goodness  of  the  Creator  even  here,  while 
upon  earth,  though  we  see  but  faintly:  a 
future  of  happiness  and  joy  we  have  never 
imagined  is  placed  before  us  !  He  who 
created  us  made  us  susceptible  of  higher  and 
nobler  happiness  than  anything  on  this  earth 
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can  ever  bestow ;  and  He  tells  us  so  when 
He  says,  "  Eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard, 
neither  hath  it  entered  into  the  heart  of  man 
to  conceive  the  things  which  God  hath  pre- 
pared for  them  that  love  Him." 


FINIS. 
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ADDENDUM. 


SELECTIONS  IN  POETRY, 

WORTHY   OF    BEING   COMMITTED   TO  MEMORY  AS 
SUGGESTED   IN   THE    FOREGOING    WORK. 

"  The  Arsenal  at  Sprin^eld ;"  "  The  Vil- 
lage Blacksmith  ;"  **  Resignation ;"  ^*  Sea- 
weed, &c. ;"  and  a  few  verses  in  "  Evange- 
line,"— in  Longfellow's  poems. 

The  first  verses  of  "  In  Memoriam,"  some 
of  the  smaller  pieces,  by  Tennyson,  such  as 
"Mariana/Mhe  "  Sleeping  Palace,"  '^The 
Revival,"  &c.  There  are  auso  some  beautiful 
lines  of  his  on  a  tomb  at  Cleveland,  in 
memory  of  his  friend  Hallam : 

Break,  break,  break  on  thy  cold  grey  stones,  oh  sea  ! 

And  I  would  that  my  tongue  coiud  utter 

The  thoughts  that  arise  in  me. 

Ah  !  well  for  the  fisherman's  lad,  that  he  shouts  with 

his  sister  at  play  ; 
All !  well  for  the  sailor  boy  that  he  sings  in  his  boat 

in  the  bay. 


Q  to  Ska  k«nii  nadn  dM 


BmlbbiMk, 
Biit«bBtaDd« 


"The  Church,"  in  Jvfatthew-  Arnold's 
poema.  "  Ginevra,"  in  Roger's  poems  on 
Italy. 

"  The  Raven  "  aad  "The  Bells,"  by  Edgar 
Allan  Poe,  whose  story,  "  The  Gold  Beetle," 
ia  a  remarkable  one,  and  generally  to  be  had 
in  the  same  volume. 

"Eugeue  Aram's  Dream/'  "The  Song  of 
the  Shirty"  "  I  remember,  I  remember,"  "The 
BH<iiro  of  Sighs,"  the  last  verses  of  "  Kill- 
mansegg ;"  also  some  verses  of  the  "  Avenue 
of  Elm  Trees,"  and  some  in  tiie  "  Hannted 
House  "  in  Hood's  poems. 

"  The  verses  in  B3n:on'8  "  Childe  Harold," 
on  Waterloo,  begiDDiDg  "  Stop  I  for  thy 
tread  is  on  an  Empire's  dust,"  &c. ;  and  also 
his  "  Destruction  of  Senuacherib,"  "  Hebrew 
Melodies,"  &c. 

The  "  Widow  of  Nain,"  and  "  Absalom," 
in  Willis's  poems  [it  is  to  be  deplored  that 
snch  a  piece  as  ""The  Princess  Mary"  should 
be  bound  up  at  the  end  with  these  otherwise 
beautiful  poema\. 
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"  The  Departure  from  Yule  College "  is 
also  a  fine  piece. 

In  Bryant's  poems  there  is  one  or  two  well 
worthy  of  study,  especially  "  Thanatopsis," 
which  continues — '^  When  thoughts  of  the  last 
bitter  hour  come  o'er  thy  spirit,  and  sad 
images,"  &c. 

**The  Burial  of  Dundee,"  in  Aytoun's 
^*  Lays  of  Scottish  Cavaliers." 

"  Hohenlinden,"  "  LochiePs  Warning," 
and  *'  The  Soldier's  Dream,"  by  Campbell. 

"The  Graves  of  a  Household,"  "The 
Better  Land,"  "  and  Casabianca,"  by  Mrs. 
Hemans. 

'^TTie  Ele^,"and  the  lines  on  "Eton 
College,"  by  u-ray. 

Some  verses  of  the  "  Deserted  Village,"  in 
Goldsmitii's  poems. 

"  The  Irish  Emigrant,"  "  Poor  Mary  the 
Maid  of  the  Inn." 

"  The  Red  Fisherman,"  "  The  Little  Vul- 
gar Boy,''  and  the  last  portion  of  "The 
Execution,"  in  the  "  Ingoldsby  Legends." 

The  beginning  of,  and  the  aeath  scene  in, 
"  Marmion,"  the  Stag  Hunt  in  the  "  Lady  of 
the  Lake,"  and  one  or  two  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott's  smaller  pieces,  such  as  "  Helvellyn," 
"  The  Highland  Boat  Song,"  &c. 

"Sir  Patrick  Spence,"  "Chevy  Chase," 
and  the  "  Ancient  Mariner ;"  a  few  verses 


from  "  Beattie's  Minstrel ;"  alao  a  few  in 
''  The  Castle  of  Indolence,"  will  repay  the 
trouble  of  leacuiug. 

In  "  Sintrani "  there  is  also  a  verse  or  two, 
such  as — 

When  death  ia  drawing  near, 
And  thy  heart  Bhrinks  with  fear, 

And  thy  linihe  fail ; 

Then  nuae  Uij  handis  and  pray 

To  liJT"  who  BHiootha  the  way, 

Through  the  dark  vale. 

Bee'st  thou  the  eastern  dawn  ? 
Eea/st  thou  in  the  red  noru 

The  angela'  sonjj  ? 
Oh  !  raise  thy  droopiwg  head, 
Thmi,  who  iu  gloom  and  dread 

Hast  Inin  so  long. 

....  Death  comes  to  set  thee  &e6  ; 
Ah  I  meet  him  cheerily. 

As  thy  tme  trieni 
Then  all  uiy  fears  shall  cease, 
And  in  Eternal  peace 

Thy  eoirow  end. 

There  are  some  fine  versea  in  Young's 
"  Night  Thoughts ;"  alao  in  Thomson's 
"  Seasons,"  such  aa  those  on  Winter, — 
"AlexandCT'a  Feast,"  by  Dryden.  On  the 
receipt  of  My  Mother's  Picture,"  and  the 
humorous  old  piece  on  "John  Gilpin,"  by 
Cowper.  "The  Battle  of  Blenheim,"  by 
SoutJiey.  "'Ihe'VSBi^e.TKi'Eta.yer,"  byPope. 


I 
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A  Pastoral  by   Cunningham,  and  an  Epi- 
gram, by  Martial,  together  with  some  fine 
extracts  from  Milton,  especially  "  The  Con- 
versation   between    Adam    and  Eve,"   and 
other    poems,    will  be  found  in   Murray's 
"English  Reader,"  1st  series.   The  oration  of 
"  Brutus  and  Mark  Anthony,"  the  "  Seven 
Ages  of  Man,"  and  other  portions  of  Shake- 
speare, may  also  be  learnt  by  heart.     The 
song  of  the   "  Huguenots,"  by  Macaulay, 
"The  Beggar's  Petition,"  and  a  piece  en- 
titled "The  Mariner's  Dream,"  by  Dimond, 
concludes  the  poems — taken  from  memory — 
I  have  at  the  moment  in  my  recollection ;  but 
your    own  taste  will  enable   you  to  select 
others.      In  spite  of    the    distaste   I  have 
reason  to  think,  is  felt  for  poetry  by  men  of 
a  practical  turn  of  mind,  the  acquirement  of 
such  pieces  will  be  found  not  so  entirely  use- 
less and  without  result  as  such  may  be  in- 
clined, to  think.     That  the  acquirement  of 
poetry  is  a  source  of  much  pleasure,  and  tends 
to  soften  and  elevate  the  feelings  and  improve 
the  taste,  cannot  be  denied. 
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